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Honorary  Degrees 
to  Be  Awarded  to  ii 

More  than  3,000  students  to  graduate  at  10  ceremonies 


During  summer  convocation 
ceremonies  this  month  on  U of  G’s 
main  campus  and  at  the  University  of 
Guelph'Humber,  Guelph  will  award  11 
honorary  degrees,  with  nearly  all  of  the 
recipients  being  recognized  for  their 
advocacy  efforts  aimed  at  improving 
human  rights. 

In  addition,  three  retired  faculty  will  be 
named  University  professors  emeriti,  and 
a retired  biomedical  scientist  will  receive  a 
Medal  of  Merit. 

In  total,  more  than  2,600  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  will  receive 
degrees  and  diplomas  during  eight  cere- 
monies in  the  Gryphon  Dome  June  9 to  12, 
and  some  500  students  will  graduate  at  two 
convocation  ceremonies  June  16  at 
Guelph-Humber.  Honorary  degree  recipi- 
ents will  deliver  the  convocation  addresses. 

l-looorary  Ucgrccd  wUl  Uc  prcftcntcU  to; 

• Lincoln  Alexander,  U of  G chancellor 
emeritus,  a former  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario  and  a groundbreaking 
leader; 

• Rom^o  Dallaire,  who  commanded  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 


for  Rwanda  and  is  an  outspoken  peace 
advocate; 

Ashraf  Ghani,  the  former  finance  minis- 
ter for  Afghanistan  who  reformed  the 
country’s  financial  system  and  helped 
develop  its  electoral  processes; 

Philip  Gosling,  a Guelph  resident  whose 
love  of  nature  has  resulted  in  support 
for  conservation  and  environmental 
projects  locally,  regionally  and  nation- 
ally; 

Bob  Hancock,  an  internationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  bacterial  diseases  and 
host  defences; 

Stephen  Lewis,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
influential  speakers  on  human  rights 
and  social  justice  and  an  activist  for  peo- 
ple affected  by  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa; 
Alanis  Obomsawin,  a distinguished 
documentary  filmmaker  who  focuses 
on  issues  affecting  Aboriginal  Peoples  in 
Canada; 

David  Onley,  Ontario’s  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  an  advocate  for  the  physically 
challenged  and  less-privileged  people 
across  the  country, 

Continued  on  page  2 


Dialogue  to  Focus 
on  Human  Rights 
and  Human  Wrongs 

President  to  host  public  discussion  June  1 1 in  Rozanski  Hall 


Math  Prof  Wins  OCUFA  Award 


What  a difference  a year  makes.  Last  June,  history  PhD  student  Josh  MacFadyen  celebrated 
Father’s  Day  as  a dad  of  one  son,  Cameron,  now  2.  This  year,  he’ll  mark  the  day  with  a houseftjl, 
thanks  to  the  arrival  of  identical  triplets  Kenya,  Siena  and  Tori.  See  story  on  page  12. 
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Happy  Father’s  Day,  Daddy! 


The  changing  nature  of  human 
rights  — and  the  wrongs  that 
threaten  them  — is  the  topic  of  U of  G’s 
third  annual  President’s  Dialogue  June  1 1. 
Held  in  conjunction  with  summer 
convocation,  the  event  will  bring  together 
leading  international  activists  and  political 
figures  for  a public  discussion. 

The  "Human  Rights  and  Human 
Wrongs:  Redefining  Human  Rights  in  a 
Time  of  Crisis”  forum  begins  at  10  a.m.  in 
Rozanski  Hall.  It  is  free  and  open  to  every- 
one and  can  also  be  viewed  live  via  the 
Internet.  Panellists  will  take  questions 
from  both  the  live  and  web  audiences. 

"Human  rights  are  facing  new  threats 
in  this  increasingly  complicated  and  glob- 
alized world,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee,  who  will  moderate  the  discus- 
sion. "Not  only  are  there  unfathomable 
abuses,  but  also  those  who  perpetrate  in- 
justice are  no  longer  just  governments  and 
nation-states.  Definitions  are  changing, 
and  many  human  rights  are  inextricably 


linked  to  ‘human  wrongs.’” 

The  forum  will  feature  Rom6o  Dallaire, 
a Canadian  senator  and  retired  general 
who  commanded  the  1 994  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  mission  in  Rwanda;  Ashraf 
Ghani,  former  minister  of  finance  for  Af- 
ghanistan; Pamela  Wallin,  a journalist, 
diplomat  and  chancellor  of  U of  G;  Sheila 
Watt-Cloutier,  an  environmental  advocate 
and  Inuit  activist;  and  Guelph  doctor 
Anne-Marie  Zajdlik,  who  spearheads  a 
city-wide  project  to  raise  $1  million  for  an 
AIDS  clinic  in  Lesotho,  Africa. 

“They  each  bring  diverse  expertise  and 
a unique  perspective  to  the  dialogue,”  says 
Summerlee,  who  launched  the  President’s 
Dialogue  in  2006  as  a way  of  bringing  lead- 
ing experts  to  U of  G to  discuss  important 
contemporary  issues. 

“It’s  our  belief  that  universities  should 
be  active  participants  in  the  discussion  of 
pressing  social  issues  and  should  help  en- 
sure ongoing  free  and  open  public  debate,” 
he  says. 


'Exceptionally  gifted  and  dedicated  teacher’  to  be  honoured  June  6 


PROF.  Herb  Kunze,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  one  of  six  recipients  of  a 2007 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA)  Teaching  Award.  He  will 
be  honoured  at  a June  6 ceremony  in  Toronto. 

“Excellence  in  teaching  is  central  to  our  mis- 
sion at  U of  G,”  says  provost  Maureen  Mancuso. 
“It’s  an  honour  for  the  entire  University  to  have 
Herb  recognized  by  the  province  for  his  excellence 
and  dedication  to  teaching." 

Kurtze,  a three-time  University  of  Waterloo 
graduate  who  joined  U of  G in  1998,  was  cited  by 
the  OCUFA  awards  committee  as  an  “exception- 
ally gifted  and  dedicated  teacher  whose  impact  on 
his  students  is  far-reaching  and  profound.” 

OCUFA  president  Brian  Brown  says  the  com- 
mittee was  particularly  impressed  by  Kunze’s  pas- 
sion and  skill  for  teaching.  Students  who  sup- 
ported his  nomination  called  him  the  “most  sup- 
portive and  available  professor  on  campus”  and 
said  “his  superior  technical  skills  combined  with 
excellent  personal  skills  made  him  the  best  educa- 


tor" they  have  encountered.  “It  was  clear  Dr. 
Kunze  cares  deeply  about  his  students  and  his 
courses,”  says  Brown. 

Prof.  Brian  Allen,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  says  the  award  is 
much-deserved  recognition  of  Kunze’s  outstand- 
ing teaching. 

“Herb’s  talents  are  broad.  He  is  equally  at  home 
teaching  at  all  levels,  whether  it’s  a large  first-year 
calculus  class  or  a specialized  graduate  class,  and 
he  has  been  very  effective  in  recruiting  top-notch 
graduate  students.  His  teaching  is  characterized  by 
the  very  generous  amount  of  time  he  spends  meet- 
ing with  students  outside  of  class.” 

Allen  notes  that  Kunze,  who  received  a U of  G 
Faculty  Association  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  in  2003  and  has  been  frequently  cited  as  one 
of  Guelph’s  10  “Popular  Profr"  in  the  Maclean's 
Guide  to  Canadian  Universities,  is  the  fifth  member 
of  his  department  to  receive  an  OCUFA  award. 
The  others  are  Prof.  Jack  Weiner  and  retired  fee-  I 
uJty  Henry  Malik,  John  Hubert  and  Joe  Mokanski.  I 
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Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  &.  Foil  Day  Prt  school 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
E!cmentar>’ Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

836-3810 


'w^wi'.guelplimontessori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Honours  to  Four  Retired  Faculty 


Continued  from  page  I 


Lincoln  Alexander 


Romeo  Dallaire 


AshrafGhani 


GOURMET  MARKET  - 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thura.-Frt.  9-8 
Sat.  9-e 
Sun.  Closed 


\m  HAVE  VOER  BBq 
IVEEDS  covered: 

Ready-to-Grill  Marinated 
Chicken  & Turkey  Kabobs 
Marinates,  Sauces  & 
Cedar  Grilling  Paper 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  Just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


519-7S3-2284 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


^ icorn 

Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  mjchaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Are  you  happy  with  your  savings  and  investments? 

• Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  your 
financial  future? 

• With  24  years  of  financial  experience,  I can 
provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our 
large  in-stock  selection  of 
laminate  and  hardwood  flooring 


RONA 


ICASYWAV 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


• Michael  TuUoch,  a judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Justice  of  Can- 
ada and  one  of  the  first  lawyers  to 
present  the  Ontario  courts  with 
legal  argument  on  racial  profiling; 

• Sheila  Watt -Cloutier,  an  environ- 
mental advocate  on  the  effects  of 
global  warming  and  on  banning 
pollutants  that  contaminate  the 
Arctic  food  chain;  and 

• Dr.  Anne-Marie  Zajdlik,  a Guelph 
physician  who  started  a grassroots 
effort  to  raise  $1  million  for  an 
AIDS  clinic  in  Lesotho,  Africa. 

Convocation  begins  June  9 at  10 

a.m.  with  a ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Arts.  Obomsawin  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree, 
and  retired  French  studies  professor 
Dana  Paramskas  will  be  named  Uni- 
versity professor  emerita. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Biological  Science,  Han- 


cock will  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  science.  At  a second  CBS 
ceremony  at  7 p.m.,  Zadjlik  will  be 
presented  with  an  honorary 
doctorate  oflaws. 

An  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree will  be  awarded  to  Lewis  at  the 
June  10  morning  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics. At  the  afternoon  ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS),  Dallaire 
and  Alexander  will  both  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  oflaws.  Dallaire 
will  give  the  convocation  address, 
and  Alexander  will  welcome  stu- 
dents. At  a second  CSAHS  ceremony 
at  7 p.m.,  an  honorary  doctor  oflaws 
degree  will  be  presented  to  Ghani. 

On  June  1 1,  Watt-Cloutier  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of  let- 
ters at  the  afternoon  ceremony  for 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science. 


Convocation  week  on  the  main 
campus  wraps  up  June  12  with  an  af- 
ternoon ceremony  for  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  and  the  Faculty 
of  Environmental  Sciences. 

Gosling  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree,  and 
University  professor  emeritus  status 
will  be  bestowed  on  retired  profes- 
sors Jorge  Nef  of  the  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural 
Development  and  John  Leatherland 
of  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences.  U of  G’s  Medal  of  Merit 
will  be  presented  to  retired  professor 
Pari  Basrur  of  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

On  June  16  at  Guelph-Humber, 
honorary  doctor  oflaws  degrees  will 
be  presented  to  Onley  at  the  2:30 
p.m.  ceremony  and  TuUoch  at  the  7 
p.m.  ceremony. 
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appointments^ , news  in  brief 


WHEELS  IN  MOTION  JUNE  8 

U of  G hosts  its  fifth  annual  Rick 
Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion  event 
June  8 at  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Highlights  include  the  Scotiabank 
Wheelchair  Challenge,  a free  bar- 
becue, prizes,  an  arts  and  crafts  area 
and  a 2.5-kilonietre  run/walk.  Pro- 
ceeds go  to  improving  life  for  peo- 
ple with  spinal  cord  injury  and  to 
national  research  efforts.  Registra- 
tion begins  at  10:30  a.m.  For  more 
details,  visit  the  website  www. 
wheelsinmotion.org  or  call  Cyndy 
McLean  at  Ext.  53319. 


SEX  CONFERENCE  TURNS  30 

The  30th  annual  Guelph  Sexuality 
Conference  runs  June  9 to  11  on 
campus.  This  year's  theme  is 
“Enhancing  Sexual  Health  in  a 
Rapidly  Changing  World.”  For 
more  information,  visit  www.open. 
uogueIph.ca/sexconf. 


VOTE  FOR  YOUR  FAVOURITE 

More  than  400  members  of  the 
University  community  submitted 
name  suggestions  for  U of  G’s  new 
e-mail/calendaring  system.  Here’s 
the  list  of  finalists:  UoGmail,  gCal, 
GLink,  Gryph  Mail,  Guelph  Con- 
nect, iGuelph  Porticom  and 
Guelph  Life.  To  vote  for  your 
favourite,  go  to  wvw.uoguelph. 
ca/namelT.  Voting  is  open  until 
the  end  of  June.  Information  on  the 
new  system  can  be  found  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/ccs/about/pro;ects/ 
email_cal/index.shtml. 


The  following  appointments  have 

rctfcntiy  been  anno\inccd  at  U of  G: 

• Lynda  Ashbourne,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition 

• Jason  Coe,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine 

• Janice  Hall,  accounting  clerk, 
Department  of  Physics 

• K)de  Mackie,  courseware  services 
manager,  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices 

• Monica  McKay,  secretary  to  the 
network  directorate,  Advanced 
Foods  and  Materials  Network 

• Jian  Zhou,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies. 


In  Memoriam 

Rick  Renaud,  a technician  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
since  1 979,  died  May  26  at  age  57.  A 
1972  graduate  of  CBS,  he  is  survived 
by  two  children,  Melissa  and  Lucas, 
his  friend  Karen  Lougheed  and  six 
brothers  and  sisters. 


At  Guelph 
Summer  Schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  only 
one  more  issue  this 
semester.  It  will  appear 
June  18.  The  deadline  to 
submit  copy  is  June  lo. 

The  first  issue 
of  the  fall  semester  will 
appear  Sept,  lo,  with  a 
copy  deadline  of  Sept.  2. 


Alumni  Invited  to  Reconnect 
With  Campus,  Classmates 

Dozens  of  events  planned  for  Alumni  Weekend,  Brock  is  honorary  chair 


Depending  on  the  era  of  their 
graduation,  Guelph  graduates 
may  come  to  Alumni  Weekend  June 
20  and  21  to  meet  friends,  reconnect 
with  classmates  or  network  with 
colleagues.  Whatever  the  genera- 
tional jargon,  the  weekend  is  all 
about  having  fun,  catching  up  and 
finding  your  way  around  campus. 

Seventy  people  are  registered  for 
1958  class  reunions.  Just  imagine 
how  things  have  changed  since  they 
graduated.  No  science  complex, 
Rozanski  Hall  or  Gryphon  Dome. 
The  golden-anniversary  grads  will 
have  stories  to  teU  about  the  cannon 
in  Branion  Plaza,  but  they  may  not 
recognize  a renovated  Zavitz  Hall, 
and  the  McLaughlin,  MacKirmon 
and  MacNaughton  buildings  and  the 
University  Centre  weren’t  even  on 
the  drawing  board.  The  campus  was 
still  sbe  years  away  from  university 
status  when  the  1958  class  filed 
through  War  Memorial  Hall,  so 
there  could  be  lots  of  catching  up  for 
those  who  haven’t  been  back. 

Alumni  Affairs  director  Jason 
Moreton  says  shuttle  buses  and  vol- 
unteers will  be  standing  by  to  help 
guide  the  1,000  expected  visitors 
during  Alumni  Weekend,  and  doz- 
ens of  events  are  planned  to  ensure 
the  University’s  guests  have  fun. 

In  addition  to  traditional  Alumni 
Weekend  events  and  annual  alumni 


SUMMER  CONVOCATION  marks 
the  presentation  of  prestigious 
U of  G awards  for  teaching, 
distinguished  service  and  academic 
achievement. 

This  year’s  John  Bell  Award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  imiversity  education  at 
U of  G,  goes  to  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Business  and  former  di- 
rector of  Teaching  Support  Services. 
She  is  a former  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
Higher  Education,  and  her  research 
on  academic  integrity  has  done 
much  to  raise  awareness  and  catalyze 
action  on  the  issue. 

Retired  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  professor  Sandy  Warley  will 
receive  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal 
of  Distinguished  Service,  which  hon- 
ours an  individual  who  has  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  functioning  of  the 
institution  and  who  has  influenced 
the  quality  of  academic  life  at  U of  G. 
Warley  came  to  Guelph  as  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Extension  Education  in 
1970  and  remains  one  of  the  stron- 
gest advocates  for  his  discipline, 
OAC  and  the  University. 

The  Winegard  Medal,  U of  G’s 
top  undergraduate  convocation 
award,  will  be  presented  to  biomedi- 
cal sciences  student  Shelly  Burton. 


association  meetings,  there  will  be  27 
individual  class  reunions  — ranging 
from  five  to  70  years  since  gradua- 
tion — and  get-togethers  for  former 
campus  tour  guides  and  peer  help- 
ers. 

“Alumni  Weekend  is  an  impor- 
tant time  for  the  University  and  its 
alumni  to  mark  and  celebrate  the 
milestones  each  has  achieved,”  says 
Moreton.  “It’s  a time  to  renew  old 
ties  with  former  classmates,  make 
new  friends  and  learn  how  the  Uni- 
versity is  changing  lives  and  improv- 
ing life.” 

The  honorary  chair  for  Alumni 
Weekend  2008  is  1958  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  graduate  Bill  Brock. 
He  won’t  have  any  trouble  finding 
his  way  around  campus  because  his 
graduation  was  the  start  of  a lifelong 
commitment  to  the  University  as  a 
volunteer  and  supporter.  A former 
chair  of  Board  of  Governors,  he  has 
also  served  as  chair  of  the  Heritage 
Trust  and  the  OAC  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  fund 
the  Brock  Scholarship,  the  Univer- 
sity’s most  prestigious  graduate 
student  award. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity, Brock  tvas  named  an 
Honorary  Fellow  in  1998,  received 
an  honorary  doctor  oflaws  degree  \n 
2002  and  was  awarded  the  Lincoln 


Named  for  former  U of  G president 
Bill  Winegard,  the  award  recognizes 
both  academic  achievement  and 
contributions  to  University  and 
community  life. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  top 
marks.  Burton  was  a member  of  the 
Gryphon  basketball  team  and  served 
as  an  international  research  assistant 
and  volunteer.  She  plans  to  pursue  a 
master’s  degree  in  medical  anthro- 
pology at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  recipient  of  this  year’s 
Forster  Medal,  U of  G’s  top  convoca- 
tion award  for  graduate  students,  is 
Peter  Anderson,  a PhD  graduate  of 
the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology.  The  award  is 
named  for  the  late  Donald  Forster,  a 
former  president  of  U of  G,  and  rec- 
ognizes academic  achievement,  mo- 
tivation, leadership  and  citizenship. 

During  his  doctoral  program, 
Anderson  conducted  research  that 
may  help  scientists  battle  a rare  ge- 
netic disorder  that  normally  kills  by 
early  adulthood.  He  helped  create  a 
first-ever  fruit  fly  model  that  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  development 
of  therapies  for  the  disease. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Walter 
Vaughan  Medal  is  Revlon  Stoddart, 
a family  and  community  social  ser- 
vices student  at  Guelph-Humber. 
Named  for  a former  secretary  of  Sen- 
ate, the  medal  recognizes  the  contri- 


Alexander  Medal  of  Distinguished 
Service  in  2005. 

“Bill’s  contributions  to  U of  G are 
invaluable,”  says  Moreton.  “We’re 
thrilled  to  have  such  a strong,  dedi- 
cated and  passionate  supporter  of 
the  University  as  this  year’s  chair.” 

Alumni  Weekend  festivities  be- 
gin June  20  at  5 p.m.  with  a gathering 
at  Alumni  House.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a Star  Party  at  the 
MacNaughton  Observatory,  which 
will  include  a brief  talk  and  a tour  of 
the  night  sky. 

Many  events  are  planned  for  June 
21,  including  the  President’s  Lunch 
at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  lun- 
cheon will  pay  tribute  to  alumni  cel- 
ebrating their  50-year  anniversary 
and  will  recognize  the  recipients  of 
the  U of  G Alumni  Association’s 
Awards  of  Excellence. 

The  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  will  honour  the  ckss  of  ’98 
at  a celebration  beginning  at  4 p.m. 
at  the  Rutherford  Conservatory. 
Later,  all  alumni  and  guests  are  in- 
vited to  an  alumni  reception  begin- 
ning at  6 p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall. 
Diiuier  follows  at  7 p.m.  At  9 p.m., 
hits  from  the  1 980s  will  fill  the  sound 
system  at  a retro  pub  night  at  the 
Brass  Taps. 

For  more  information  and  to  reg- 
ister, go  to  www.alumni.uoguelph. 
ca  or  call  Ext.  53965. 


buttons  of  a student  member  of 
Senate.  Stoddart  was  cited  for  being  a 
staunch  advocate  for  Guelph- 
Humber  students  and  for  serving  as 
vice-chair  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies. 

U of  G will  also  present  its  Gover- 
nor General’s  Medals  for  academic 
excellence  during  convocation  week. 
The  gold  medal  recognizes  academic 
achievement  at  the  master’s  level,  the 
silver  medal  goes  to  the  undergradu- 
ate student  with  the  highest  marks, 
and  the  bronze  medal  goes  to  the 
OAC  diploma  student  with  the  top 
marks. 

This  year’s  gold  medallist  is  Anna 
Allen,  who  completed  a master’s  de- 
gree in  chemistry  in  the  fall  of  2007 
and  is  now  doing  a PhD  in  organic 
chemistry  at  Princeton  University. 

Silver  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
Elisa  Fatila  and  Kate  Smolina.  Fatila 
completed  a B.Sc.  in  chemistry  this 
vrinter  and  is  now  working  on  a mas- 
ter’s degree  at  Guelph.  Smolina,  who 
is  graduating  with  a degree  in 
biomedical  sciences,  will  head  off  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  on 
Rhodes  Scholarship  this  fall  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  in  global  health 
science. 

Winner  of  the  bronze  medal  is 
Devon  Core  of  Ridgetown  Campus, 
a student  in  the  veterinary  techni- 
cian program. 


people 

PERKINS  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development,  has 
been  named  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
(ASLA).  The  honour  recognizes 
extraordinary  work,  leadership, 
knowledge  and  service  to  the  pro- 
fession over  a sustained  period.  He 
will  be  formally  inducted  at  the 
ASLA  annual  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  October. 


BRANDON  HONOURS 
PHILOSOPHY  PROFESSOR 

Prof.  Ken  Dorter,  Philosophy, 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
literature  from  Brandon  University 
May  31  in  recognition  of  his 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  He  was  also  a guest 
speaker  in  Brandon’s  Liberal  Arts 
Speakers’  Series,  discussing  “Meta- 
physics and  Morality  in  Neocon- 
fricianism  and  Greece:  Zhu  Xi, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus.” 


YORK  RECOGNIZES  MCDONALD 

University  professor  emerita  Lynn 
McDonald,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  York 
University  June  19. 


CHANCELLOR  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Chancellor  Pamela  Wallin  recently 
received  a Spirit  of  Friendship 
Award  from  Best  Buddies-Vrais 
Copains  Canada  in  recognition  of 
her  commitment  to  community 
service  and  inclusion  advocacy. 


BUHR  NAMED  DEAN  AT  U OF  S 

PioL  Mary  Buhi,  mterim  dean  ol 
the  Onfan'o  Agricultural  College, 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  agricul- 
ture and  bioresources  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan. 


FAREWELL  RECEPTION  SET 

A farewell  reception  will  be  held 
June  19  for  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
who  will  become  president  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  June  30.  It 
runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  in  Creelman 
Hall.  If  you  wish  to  attend,  RSVP  by 
June  13  at  www.uoguelph.ca/presi- 
dent/alan  wildeman. 


KUDOS  FOR  GRAD  STUDENTS 

Katie  Wood,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  (APS),  was  awarded  a 2008 
Animal  Nutrition  Association  of 
Canada  Scholarship  at  the  Eastern 
Nutrition  Conference  held  on  cam- 
pus last  month.  APS  PhD  candi- 
dates Anoosh  Rakhshandeh,  Vajing 
Wang  and  Heaor  Martinez  placed 
first,  second  and  third,  respectively, 
in  the  poster  competition  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference. 


GRYPHON  SWIMMERS  JOIN 
NATIONAL  LIFE-SAVING  TEAM 

Four  members  of  the  Gryphon 
swimming  team  have  been  named 
to  Canada’s  12-member  national 
life-saving  team  for  the  2008  World 
Life-Saving  Championships  in 
Berlin  and  Wamemunde  this  sum- 
mer. They  are  Scott  VanDoormaal 
of  Guelph,  Jordan  Duggan  of  Cam- 
bridge. Laura  Kendall  of  Elmira  and 
Chantique  Payne  of  Brantford.  The 
team  will  be  coached  by  Gryphon 
swimming  head  coach  Don  Burton. 


Awards  Honour  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  Service,  Academics 
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CBS  Prof  Named  Distinguished  Mentor 


Biologist  recognized  for  volunteer  work  with  award-winning  science  fair  students 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


H; 


E CAUGHT  THE  SCIENCE  BUG  as 
a high  school  student.  And 
now  he’s  passing  it  on  to  another 
generation  — something  that  hasn’t 
gone  unrewarded.  For  his  volunteer 
work  with  two  award-winning 
science  fair  students,  Prof.  Ian 
Tetlow,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology,  was  named  a distinguished 
mentor  in  this  year’s  Sanofi-Aventis 
BioTalent  Challenge. 

A project  on  plastic-making  bac- 
teria by  two  Centennial  CVl  students 
captured  a gold  medal  at  the 
Wellington-Waterloo  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  in  April.  The  stu- 
dents also  showed  their  project  at  the  I 
Sanofi-Aventis  national  competition  | 
held  in  early  May. 

In  their  award  nomination  letter,  , 
Grade  12  students  Boxiao  Hu  and  Yi  I 
Kang  cited  Tetlow’s  advice  on  pro- 
ject design  and  his  ability  to  involve 
other  researchers  in  the  project. 

The  Centennial  duo  had  origi- 
nally planned  to  use  genetically  engi- 
neered plants  to  make  biodegradable 
plastics.  Explaining  that  that  ap- 
proach would  be  too  lengthy  and 
complex,  the  U of  G biologist  sug- 
gested they  use  bacteria. 

"We  had  the  equipment  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  lab  to  do  the  bacterial 
work,"  says  Tetlow,  referring  to  the 
science  complex  lab  where  he  studies 
starch  production  in  plants. 

¥rom  a coMea^e  at  tJ\e  \3mvei- 
sity  of  Florida,  be  obtained  geneti- 
cally engineered  bacteria  needed  for 
the  project.  The  students  also  got 
help  from  U of  G chemistry  profes- 


sor Marcel  Schlaf. 

They  spent  three  days  a week  in 
Tetlow’s  lab,  working  with  techni- 
cian Amina  Makhmoudova  to  grow 
the  bacteria  and  measure  how  much 
lactic  acid  they  made. 

Tetlow  believes  it’s  important  for 
researchers  to  share  their  fascination 
with  non-scientists,  particularly 
young  people. 

"It’s  partly  our  duty,  and  it’s  good 
public  relations  for  the  University,’’ 
he  says,  recalling  that  he  got  hooked 
at  1 6 when  his  school  class  attended  a 
lecture  by  a plant  biologist.  "You 
feed  off  of  their  enthusiasm  as  much 
as  they  feed  off  of  your  help.” 


Last  month,  he  visited  his  daugh- 
ter’s Grade  2 classroom  to  discuss 
how  plants  make  food.  He  also  hires 
high  school  students  for  summer 
jobs  collecting  plants  and  extracting 
materials  in  his  lab. 

Tetlow  studies  how  plants  regu- 
late starch  production.  He  belongs  to 
the  BioCar  Initiative,  a multi-uni- 
versity project  led  by  U of  G to  de- 
velop biomaterials  for  making  car 
parts. 

Two  other  Grade  12  Centennial 
students  mentored  by  Prof.  Gopi 
Paliyath,  Plant  Agriculture,  entered 
this  year’s  Sanofi-Aventis  competi- 
tion with  a project  on  “anti-aging” 


snapdragons.  They  also  won  medals 
at  the  regional  science  fair. 

Colin  Perkins  and  Isdin  Oke 
tested  a compound  that  slows  nor- 
mal aging  in  flowers.  Greenhouses 
routinely  use  the  substance,  which 
blocks  a hormone  promoting  senes- 
cence, to  nearly  double  the  shelf  life 
of  cut  flowers.  It’s  also  used  to  pre- 
serve fruits  and  vegetables. 

At  the  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 
culture’s Vineland  Campus,  tree 
fruit  specialist  Prof.  Jay 
Subramanian,  his  post-doctoral  re- 
searchers and  technician  Glen  Aim 
mentored  the  science  projects  of 
three  students  from  St.  Catharines 


schools:  Subramanian’s  daughter, 
Varsha,  a Grade  6 student;  Grade  12 
student  Bindu  Kowuru;  and  Grade 
10  student  Supritha  Nilam.  The 
three  received  a total  of  eight  awards 
at  the  Niagara  Regional  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair.  Nilam’s  project, 
which  focused  on  honey  composi- 
tion and  its  antibacterial  properties, 
was  selected  to  compete  at  the  Can- 
ada-Wide Science  and  Engineering 
Fair,  where  it  earned  a bronze  medal 
in  life  sciences. 

"It’s  a very  satisfying  and  reward- 
ing experience  to  get  these  kids  inter- 
ested in  plant  science,”  says 
Subramanian. 


History  Conference  to  Support  Relief  Fund 

Ontario’s  environmental  history  is  focus  of  two-day  event  at  U ofG 


The  Ontario  Historical 
Society  (OHS)  vrill  mark  its 
120th  anniversary  at  a conference 
running  June  13  and  14  on  campus. 
The  theme  of  the  conference,  which 
is  being  held  in  partnership  with  the 
Guelph  Historical  Society,  Guelph 
Museums  and  U of  G’s  Department 
of  History,  is  “From  Nature  to 
Ecology,  Landscape  to  Ecosystems: 
A Historical  View  of  Ontario 
Environments.” 

The  conference  officially  kicks  off 
with  a gala  event  called  “Celebrating 
Ontario’s  Environmental  Heritage” 
June  13  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  It  will  feattire  an  illustrated  talk 


by  environmentalist  and  author  Pe- 
ter Kelly  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology,  a performance  by 
the  Spirit  Walk  artists  and  music  by 
local  songwriter  James  Gordon. 

In  response  to  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  recent  cyclone  in 
Myaiunar,  the  OHS  and  its  local 
partners  will  donate  half  of  the  prof- 
its from  the  gala  night  to  Save  the 
Children  Canada’s  Myanmar  disas- 
ter relief  fund.  Advance  tickets  for 
the  gala  are  $25  general,  $20  for  se- 
niors and  students,  and  are  avallabTe 
from  the  River  Run  Centre  box  of- 
fice at  519-763-3000.  Tickets  vrill 
also  be  available  at  the  door  for  $30. 


The  two-day  conference  will  fea- 
ture  a variety  of  tours,  events,  papers 
and  presentations,  all  focused  on 
Ontario’s  environmental  history. 
Keynote  speaker  is  University  pro- 
fessor emeritus  Gil  Stelter  of  the  De- 
partment of  History,  one  of  the 
founders  of  urban  history  in  Canada. 
The  OHS  annual  general  meeting 
and  awards  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference. 

Debra  Nash-Chambers,  a BA, 
MA  and  PhD  graduate  of  U of  G who 
irpresidenl  of  the  Guelj^  Historical 
Society,  says  Guelph  was  chosen  to 
host  this  year’s  conference  because 
of  the  city’s  reputation  as  “a 


frontrunner  in  the  implementation 
of  environmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams, the  University’s  position  at 
the  forefront  of  environmental  re- 
search and  our  people’s  commit- 
ment to  historical  conservation.” 

Nash-Chambers  is  an  organizer 
of  the  conference  along  with  Guelph 
PhD  graduate  Cynthia  Comacchio,  a 
director  on  the  OHS  board. 

The  conference  is  open  to  the 
public.  Registration  begins  June  13 
at  1 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Cenffe.  For  complete  pfdgram 
details,  conference  fees  and  registra- 
tion information,  visit  www. 
ontariohistoricalsociety.ca. 


For  All  Your  Animal  Questions 


OVC  researchers  launch  ‘Worms  & Germs  Blog’  to  answer  queries  about  diseases  and  pet  care 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Ever  wonder  if  it’s  possible  to  pass  the 
flu  on  to  the  family  dog  and  vice  versa?  Or 
whether  cleaning  out  the  cat’s  litter  box  can 
make  you  Ul?  Or  if  it’s  safe  to  pick  up  bats? 

Answers  to  these  animal-related  questions 
and  more  can  now  be  found  online  via  a new 
website  created  by  researchers  at  OVC. 

Prof.  Scott  Weese  and  Maureen  Anderson 
of  the  Department  of  Pathobiology  have 
started  a “Worms  & Germs  Blog”  (www. 
wormsandgermsblog.com)  to  educate  people 
about  zoonotic  diseases  — those  that  can  be 
transmitted  between  animals  and  humans  — 
as  well  as  to  provide  general  information  about 
topics  related  to  animal  health  and  pet  care. 

“We  felt  there  was  a need  for  more  accessi- 
ble comprehensive  and  accurate  information 
about  zoonotic  diseases,”  says  Weese,  adding 
that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  new  infectious 
diseases  that  threaten  human  health  can  be 


transmitted  from  animals  to  people. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  asking  questions  and 
looking  for  information,  but  at  the  same  time, 
many  people  don’t  understand  the  concerns 
involved  or  are  incorrectly  blaming  animals  for 
infectious  situations.  This  blog  is  set  up  to  both 
provide  correct  information  and  clear  up 
misconceptions.” 

Weese  and  Anderson,  a post-doctoral  re- 
searcher who  manages  the  site,  post  blogs  every 
few  days  about  timely  topics  related  to  the 
weather,  season  or  current  events.  Recent  blogs 
have  discussed  camping  with  dogs  and  tick 
awareness,  rabies  and  bats,  and  horses  and 
methicillin-resistant  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
And  with  summer  approaching,  there’s  likely 
to  be  a blog  on  the  importance  of  proper  hy- 
giene at  petting  zoos  to  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  E.  co/t.  Salmonella  and  other  pathogens. 

Zoonotic  diseases  and  companion  animals 
such  as  dogs,  cats,  horses  and  household  crit- 


ters like  gerbils  and  hamsters  are  the  focus  of 
the  blogs.  But  the  site  also  includes  a "Re- 
sources” section  with  information  sheets  on 
everything  from  the  basics  of  cleaning  a litter 
box  and  how  to  care  for  a turtle  to  things  to 
think  about  before  getting  a dog.  There’s  also  a 
space  for  people  to  write  in  with  questions 
they’d  like  answered. 

All  of  the  blogs  and  information  sheets  on 
the  website  are  created  with  help  from  veteri- 
narians, physicians  and  public  health  person- 
nel and  researchers. 

Weese  stresses  that  the  site  is  for  education 
and  information,  not  a place  for  people  to  go 
seeking  specific  medical  advice  for  their  pets. 

“We  are  not  a health-care  site,  although  we 
do  address  issues  of  general  importance  and 
interest  that  relate  to  the  safety  and  health  of 
pets." 

The  blog  evolved  from  a joint  project  be- 
tween OVC’s  Centre  for  Public  Health  and 


Zoonoses  and  the  City  of  Hamilton’s  Public 
Health  Department. 

"There  was  an  identified  need  for  people  to 
have  a resource  to  go  to  for  objective,  easy- 
to-understand  information  and  advice  on 
matters  that  relate  to  public  health  and  human 
interaction  with  animals,”  says  Colleen  Van 
Berkel,  manager  of  planning  and  continuous 
improvement  for  Hamilton’s  Public  Health 
Services. 

Weese  and  Anderson  initially  received  a 
grant  from  the  Hamilton  agency  to  develop  in- 
formation sheets  about  animals  and  public 
health  issues. 

“We  wanted  to  find  a way  to  get  the  infor- 
mation out  to  as  broad  an  audience  as  possible, 
and  the  idea  of  putting  it  online  made  sense,” 
says  Weese.  “We  came  up  with  the  blog  to 
complement  the  information  sheets  and  pro- 
vide comprehensive,  accessible  and  readable 
educational  materials  and  resources.” 


• Renovating  • Allergies 

FrGSh  Start  • Moving  • New  Baby 

Valerie  PoiiUoit 

CARPET  & AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

FURNITURE  CLEANING  Breathe  cleaner  air 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic  Call  Us  519-836-7340 
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Prof.  Lynda  Ashbourne  says  she’s  enjoying  the  “new  learning  curve”  of  moving  from  clinical  work  to  academia 
in  the  middle  of  her  career.  photo  by  martin  Schwalbe 


When  Will  You  Be  Back? 


Prof  looks  at  how  parents  and  teens  negotiate  time  spent  together  and  apart 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

You’re  probably  not  thinking 
about  it  when  you  have  a 
newborn  in  your  arms,  but  the  teen 
years  sneak  up  on  parents  pretty 
quickly.  And  en  route  to  that  stage, 
there’ll  be  no  shortage  of  people 
vrarning  you  about  the  horrors  of 
parenting  teens:  rejection,  rudeness, 
slammed  doors  and  constant 
arguing. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  horrors 
are  more  myth  than  reality,  says 
Prof.  Lynda  Ashbourne,  a newly  ap- 
pointed faculty  member  in  the  cou- 
ple and  family  therapy  program  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  For  her  re- 
cendy  completed  doctoral  thesis  in 
U of  G’s  family  relations  and  human 
developmentprogram.she looked  at 
the  ways  parents  and  adolescents  ne- 
gotiate time  spent  together  and  time 
spent  apart,  and  how  this  use  of  time 
affects  their  relationships. 

“The  common  thinking  is  that 
teens  just  become  more  and  more 
independent  and  don’t  want  to 
spend  time  with  their  family  and  that 
parents  have  to  just  let  go,”  says  Ash- 
bourne. “What  I found  is  that  the  re- 
lationship is  much  more  nuanced 
and  complex  than  that.” 

It’s  not  so  much  that  teens  choose 
their  peers  over  their  parents,  she 
says.  Rather,  they  choose  to  explore 
more  of  the  larger  world  outside 
their  family  while  still  maintaining 
family  connections.  And  parents  are 
frequenUy  in  support  of  these 
choices. 

"It’s  not  about  excluding  their 
parents.  In  fact,  the  teens  we  inter- 
viewed told  us  how  important  their 
parents  are  to  them.” 

What  surprised  Ashbourne  was 
how  consciously  and  deliberately 
parents  and  teens  alike  make  choices 
about  how  they  use  their  time  and 
how  aware  they  are  of  the  effects  on 
their  relationships. 

"Teens  use  their  time  with  friends 
and  others  to  get  a better  sense  of 
themselves  and  to  learn  about  op- 
tions, but  they  bring  that  learning 


back  into  the  relationship  with  their 
parents.  It’s  also  a time  for  demon- 
strating trust  and  responsibility.” 

She  found  that  families  valued 
and  were  good  at  using  even  small 
pieces  of  time  they  had  together  — 
such  as  chatting  in  the  car. 

“One  teen  told  us:  ‘I  know  I’m 
not  here  every  night  for  dinner,  but 
it  still  feels  like  the  norm  to  be  here, 

and  it’s  still  an  important  part  of  my 
life.’” 

Ashbourne  notes  that  technology 
can  help  teens  and  parents  connect 
in  new  ways  — or  can  leave  them 
disengaged  even  if  they’re  together. 

“Teens  can  be  at  home,  even  in 
the  same  room  with  their  parents, 
but  they  are  really  in  ‘peer  world’  be- 
cause they’re  on  MSN  with  friends.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a teen  is  car- 
rying a cellphone,  parents  often  feel 
more  connected  because  they  know 
they  can  call  if  they’re  worried  or 
need  to  check  in.  Just  as  important, 
they  know  the  child  can  call  them  if 
there’s  trouble. 

“It’s  kind  of  ambiguous,  though. 
If  the  mother  doesn’t  call  but  knows 
she  could  if  she  needed  to,  is  she 
monitoring  her  son  or  daughter?  Is 
she  just  feeling  reassured  or  is  there  a 
connection?  And  how  does  this  af- 
fect the  relationship  compared  with 
the  mother  who  calls  her  son  or 
daughter’s  cellphone  five  or  six  times 
after  school  to  check  in?” 

The  families  Ashbourne  worked 
with  for  her  thesis  were  somewhat 
different  than  those  who  had  come 
to  her  for  therapy  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  her  clinical  practice. 

"I’ve  worked  a fair  bit  with  par- 
ents and  adolescents,  and  often  they 
are  struggling  with  issues  such  as  de- 
pression, drug  use,  suicide  attempts 
and  other  high-risk  behaviour  by  the 
teens.” 

For  those  fomilies,  the  picture  of 
how  they  use  their  time  looks  rather 
different  because  the  risky  behav- 
iours make  trust  and  communica- 
tion difficult,  she  says.  But  she  uses 
the  information  gathered  from  her 
research  to  open  discussions  with 
families  about  parent-teen  relation- 


ships. A discussion  about  how  time 
is  spent,  together  with  and  apart 
from  other  family  members,  often 
provides  a more  positive  inroad  into 
talking  about  the  more  significant  is- 
sues, she  says. 

“The  ways  time  and  space  are  ne- 
gotiated can  point  to  areas  of  the  re- 
lationship that  are  working  well  and 
changing  over  time,  as  well  as  those 
that  ate  more  problematic  or 
‘stuck.”’ 

After  earning  a master’s  degree  in 
couple  and  family  therapy  from 
Guelph  in  1993,  Ashbourne  spent  15 
years  providing  clinical  services  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario,  including 
London.  She  has  also  worked  in 
more  isolated  communities  in 
northern  Ontario  and  Newfound- 
land. Along  the  way,  she  became  an 
accredited  supervisor  with  the 
American  Association  for  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy  and  began 
supervising  the  work  of  new  and  ex- 
perienced therapists. 

Most  recently,  her  work  in  Lon- 
don has  involved  training  and  super- 
vising immigrant  clinicians  with  the 
Family  Service  Thames  Valley.  Out 
of  that  experience,  she  is  formulating 
new  research  questions  about  the 
challenges  of  providing  therapy  in  a 
therapist’s  second  — or  even  third 
— language. 

Ashbourne,  who  began  her  fec- 
ulty  appointment  in  May,  says  she’s 
enjoying  the  "new  learning  curve”  of 
moving  from  clinical  work  to  acade- 
mia in  the  middle  of  her  career.  She 
will  primarily  be  teaching  therapy 
skills  and  supervising  students  in  the 
graduate  training  program,  but  she 
will  also  teach  some  senior-level  un- 
dergraduate courses. 

“The  supervising  portion  is  the 
most  familiar  to  me,  but  I’m  very  in- 
terested in  doing  more  teaching  and 
helping  to  set  a good  foundation  for 
beginning  therapists.  I like  making 
the  links  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. How  we  conceptualize  things 
theoretically  will  affect  what  we  see 
or  don’t  see  when  we’re  working 
with  people,  so  it’s  important  to  be 
aware  of  that.”  I 


Library  First  up  for 
Energy  Upgrade 

All  lighting  in  McLaughlin  Building  to  be  replaced 


The  first  project  to  be 
launched  under  the  Univer- 
sity’s energy  conservation  initiative 
— a student-funded  program  aimed 
at  improving  energy  efficiency  on 
campus  — is  an  upgrade  of  all 
lighting  in  the  U of  G Library. 

The  library  was  chosen  because  it 
consumes  a large  amount  of  energy, 
says  Lloyd  Cummins,  head  of  energy 
and  utilities  in  Physical  Resources. 
The  building  is  open  late  into  the 
evening  and  must  be  lit  throughout 
while  in  operation. 

“Physical  Resources,  the  library 
and  students  all  contributed  to  the 
selection  of  this  project  and  will  all 
benefit  from  the  improved  lighting 
conditions,  cost  savings  and  envi- 
ronmental benefits,”  he  says. 

The  upgrade  will  cost  $950,000 
and  will  involve  replacing  the  li- 


brary’s overhead  lighting,  the  exit 
signs  and  the  lighting  running  along 
the  bookshelves  with  higher-effi- 
ciency bulbs  and  lamps,  says 
Cummins.  In  some  cases,  this  will 
require  replacing  entire  fixtures.  It’s 
estimated  these  upgrades  will  result 
in  an  annual  savings  of  2,077.000  ki- 
lowatt hours,  he  says. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents have  committed  to  providing 
more  than  $5  million  over  the  next 
12  years  towards  the  energy  conser- 
vation initiative  by  contributing 
roughly  $10  a semester.  Faculty,  staff 
and  alumni  have  also  committed  to 
the  project,  giving  more  than 
$36,000  to  date  and  making  pledges 
until  2013  that  exceed  $1.4  million. 
The  University  will  match  all  the 
money  raised,  earmarking  the  funds 
for  energy  conservation  measures. 


A Green  Solution 


Grads  aim  to  manufacture  biodegradable  plastics 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Kwasi  Danso  graduated  from 
U of  G this  winter  with  a 
degree  in  hospitality  and  tourism 
management . But  instead  of  starting 
a job  search  or  heading  to  graduate 
school,  he  began  working  full  time 
trying  to  launch  a business  with  two 
other  recent  B.Comm.  graduates, 
Jonathan  Wolff  and  Ashley  Van 
Herten. 

“Getting  this  business  started  is 
what  1 live  and  breathe  ri^t  now,” 
says  Danso.  “Every  day  is  spent  try- 
ing to  get  the  word  out  and  meeting 
with  potential  clients.” 

Their  company  is  called  Green 
World  Solutions,  and  their  business 
idea  is  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
biodegradable  plastic  products 
across  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

The  concept  grew  out  of  a class 
project  more  than  a year  ago.  Since 
then  the  team  quahfied  for  a na- 
tional business  pitching  competition 
held  in  Ottawa  in  May  and  managed 
to  place  a close  second. 

To  qualify,  they  first  had  to  sell 
their  idea  to  a panel  of  judges  at  the 
University’s  business  pitching  com- 
petition hosted  by  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics 
(CME).  They  placed  second  in  the 
Nicol  Venture  Creation  Competi- 
tion, which  earned  them  a $2,000 
cash  prize  provided  by  the  Wesley 
and  Mary  Nicol  Charitable  Founda- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  regional  competition. 

At  the  Nicol  LaunchPad  $50K 
held  in  April  in  Waterloo,  the  stu- 
dents competed  against  the  top  three 
teams  from  nine  Ontario  universi- 
ties and  Conestoga  College  for  cash 
prizes  totalling  $50,000.  They  placed 
fourth,  missing  out  on  the  money 
but  qualifying  for  the  national  event. 

In  Ottawa  they  competed  against 
five  other  student  teams  for  the  Wes 
Nicol  Entrepreneurial  Award.  A 


team  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity won.  but  the  judges  reported  it 
was  a close  decision  between  the 
winning  team  and  Green  World  So- 
lutions. 

“TYus  Vias  been  a great  c:q)er\- 
ence,”  says  Danso.  "Having  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  this  national 
competition  was  another  chance  to 
showcase  our  product  and  meet 
more  people  and  mote  contacts.” 

The  students  are  targeting  food 
services  that  use  plastic  cutlery  and 
Styrofoam  plates  and  containers. 
They’re  also  working  on  marketing 
biodegradable  plastic  garbage  and 
shopping  bags  as  well  as  plastic  wrap 
used  to  protect  newspapers  and 
products  on  skids. 

The  company’s  idea  is  based  on 
using  an  additive  in  the  production 
of  plastic  products  that  makes  the 
material  biodegradable,  says  Danso. 

“The  additive  basically  allows 
microbes  to  attack  the  plastic  and 
break  it  dovm.  This  process  can  take 
anywhere  from  nine  months  to  five 
years,  and  the  plastics  degrade  into 
biomass,  CO^  and  water.” 

Prof.  David  Prescott,  CME  asso- 
ciate dean  (academic),  who  attended 
the  national  competition,  says  the 
strength  of  Green  World  Solutions 
comes  from  the  confidence  the  team 
members  have  in  their  idea. 

“They  are  passionate  about  their 
business,  which  promises  to  provide 
truly  biodegradable  plastics  — a 
promise  that  has  been  made  before 
by  others  but  not  delivered,  ’’  he  says. 
“On  stage,  their  passion  comes 
through  as  they  stand  before  huge 
images  of  garbage  dumps,  hurling 
bags  of  garbage  in  front  of  the  audi- 
ence. Their  voices  are  strong  and 
convincing,  making  it  an  entirely 
captivating  performance.  And  of 
course,  their  message  is  one  this 
University  can  support  wholeheart- 
edly.” 
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Who*s  Buying  What? 

That  new  T-shirt  could  be  the  start  of  a beautiful  relationship 


Symposium  Looks 
at  Cancer  Expertise 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  YOU  PICK  UP  your 
morning  coffee  at  Tim 
Hortons  or  a T-shirt  on  saJe  at 
Zellers,  you  probably  aren’t  thinking 
much  about  what  that  purchase  — 
or  more  accurately,  your  pattern  of 
purchasing  — means  to  the  com- 
pany. You  just  want  your  shot  of 
caffeine  or  a T-shirt  to  wear  while 
you’re  working  in  the  garden. 

The  company,  however,  can  look 
at  that  transaction  as  the  beginning 
of  a relationship  with  you  — a rela- 
tionship it  hopes  will  be  profitable. 
And  that’s  where  researchers  like 
Prof.  Tanya  Mark,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  come  in.  She’s 
studying  how  those  relationships 
evolve  and  how  the  marketing  deci- 
sions made  by  companies  can  pull 
customers  in  closer  or  unintention- 
ally push  them  away. 

“Each  time  you  make  a purchase, 
if  you  use  a credit  card  or  purchase 
online,  that  gives  the  company  more 
information  about  you  that  can  be 
tracked,”  says  Mark,  who  joined  the 
University  last  summer.  “In  my  re- 
search, I’ve  developed  statistical 
models  to  analyze  these  data  and  cat- 
egorize the  customers.” 

For  example,  if  you  continue  to 
buy  ft’om  a company  for  a long  time 
and  buy  significant  amounts  of  its 
products,  you’re  a valuable  cus- 
tomer. Buy  expensive  items?  They 
like  you  even  more.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  buy  only  one  or  two  inex- 
pensive things  and  then  end  up  re- 
turning one,  your  value  level  is 
(understandably)  not  as  high. 

Mark  looked  at  marketing  pro- 
motions to  determine  if  certain  types 
would  be  more  likely  to  influence 
customer-firm  relationships  to 
switch  from  non-loyal  to  loyal. 

"We  found  that  price  promo- 
tions — offering  a discount  — were 
more  effective  in  encouraging  cus- 
tomers to  form  loyal  relationships. 
Sending  out  direct-mail  pieces  such 
as  brochures  and  catalogues  was  less 
effective,  and  when  too  many  cata- 
logues were  sent  out,  there  was  actu- 
ally a negative  effect.  Instead  of 
buying  more  items,  customers  spent 
less.” 

There  seems  to  be  an  optimal 
number  of  catalogues  to  send  out 
per  customer,  says  Mark,  but  she  ad- 
mits she  doesn’t  yet  know  what  the 
number  is. 

In  this  research,  she  found  she 
was  able  to  identify  several  types  of 
customer  buying  patterns. 

“One  group  of  customers  tends 
to  increase  its  buying  behaviour  over 
time,  resulting  in  an  upward  sloping 
pattern,”  she  says.  Maybe  they  start 
by  just  buying  coffee  at  Tim 
Hortons,  but  soon  they  get  a muffin 
and  then  they  begin  dropping  by  for 
lunch. 

Another  type  of  customer  goes 
in,  buys  a coffee  once,  decides  it’s  not 
as  good  as  the  coffee  at  home  and 
never  goes  back.  That’s  the  “not- 
a-good-fit”  group. 

Other  shoppers  tend  to  be  good 
customers  for  a while,  then  suddenly 
disappear  off  the  radar.  An  example 


of  this  might  be  someone  who  eats 
lunch  at  Tim  Hortons  three  times  a 
week  for  months,  then  decides  to 
brown-bag  lunches  instead  to  save 
up  money  for  a vacation. 

And  yet  another  pattern  is  the 
“stable”  customer — the  person  who 
buys  a coffee  at  Timmy’s  every 
morning  but  never  graduates  to 
“coffee  and  a muffin”  and  never 
comes  in  for  lunch. 

“It  had  generally  been  assumed 
that  people  stayed  in  one  segment,” 
says  Mark.  “If  you  were  buying  ac- 
cording to  one  particular  pattern,  it 
was  expected  that  you’d  keep  buying 
that  way.  But  what  I foimd  was  that 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  actually 
changed  buying  patterns  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  So  our  statistical 
model  had  to  account  for  this  change 
in  segment  membership  from  one 
period  to  the  next.” 

She’s  now  estimating  the  model 
with  another  sample  to  see  if  she 
finds  similar  results.  She’s  also  doing 
research  to  discover  that  elusive  “op- 
timal number”  of  direct-mail  mar- 
keting efforts.  Once  she’s  found  a 
theoretical  answer  to  that  question, 
she  intends  to  put  it  to  the  test  in  a 
field  study. 

“This  could  potentially  save  com- 
panies a lot  of  money  because  mar- 
keters can  improve  their  resource- 
allocation  decisions,”  she  says. 

Another  area  of  interest  for 
Mark:  those  shoppers  who  have  sta- 
ble buying  patterns  over  time.  Her 
research  reveals  the  pattern,  but 
she’s  interested  in  knowing  w/iythey 


shop  that  way. 

“Is  it  out  of  loyalty  or  is  it  habit? 
We’re  trying  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. If  it’s  habit,  then  money  spent 
on  promotions  will  not  be  effective 
with  this  group.  They  won’t  buy 
more.  If  it’s  loyalty,  however,  then 
the  right  promotions  might  get  them 
to  buy  more  or  more  often.” 

Along  with  this  research,  she  is 
exploring  a newly  discovered  pas- 
sion: teaching. 

“I  really  enjoy  teaching,”  says 
Mark,  who  earned  her  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  and 
still  commutes  from  London  to  the 
U of  G campus.  She’s  particularly 
proud  that  the  students  in  her  prod- 
uct development  course  became  so 
involved  in  their  projects  this  year. 

“The  students  had  to  form  teams, 
write  a business  plan  for  a new  prod- 
ua  and  compete  against  each  other 
in  class.  The  students  voted  on  the 
best  teams,  and  those  teams  got  to 
compete  again  in  front  of  a panel  of 
judges  that  included  other  faculty 
and  people  brought  in  from  indus- 
try." 

The  wiiming  team  received  $500 
and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a competition  at  Queen’s  University 
and  in  the  Nicol  Venture  Creation 
Competition  at  U of  G. 

“Although  this  year’s  teams 
didn’t  get  into  the  finals,  I’m  looking 
forward  to  more  success  next  year,” 
says  Mark.  “I’ve  already  arranged  for 
industry  experts  to  participate  in  the 
panel  of  judges,  and  I’m  looking  for 
corporate  sponsors.” 


Forum  will  highlight  research  ofUofG  faculty 


UOF  G’s  Institute  for  Compa- 
rative Cancer  Investigation 
(ICCI)  will  hold  its  inaugural 
summer  cancer  research  symposium 
June  13  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
Participants  will  leam  about  the 
range  of  cancer  research  expertise  at 
Guelph  and  meet  potential 
collaborators  from  across  campus, 
says  ICCI  co-director  Prof.  Brenda 
Coomber,  Biomedical  Sciences. 

“It’s  a chance  to  capture  the 
breadth  of  cancer  research  from 
DNA  molecules  to  personal  and  so- 
cietal impacts  of  cancer,”  says 
Coomber.  “We’re  hoping  to  en- 
hance collaborative  activities  across 
campus.” 

Twelve  faculty  members  from  six 
colleges  will  discuss  their  work,  as 
follows: 

• Prof.  Roger  Moorehead,  Biomed- 
ical Sciences,  mammary  and  lung 
tumours: 

• Prof.  Nina  Jones,  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology,  cell  signalling 
pathways: 

• Prof.  Jim  Petrik,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, ovarian  cancer; 

♦ Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
nutrients  and  phytochemicals  as 
anti-cancer  agents; 

• Prof.  Geoff  Wood,  Pathobiology, 

mou&e  and  canine  cancer  models; 

• Prof.  Paul  Woods,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, vaccines  for  canine  oral  mela- 
noma; 


• Prof.  Richard  Mandervilie, 
Chemistry,  cancer  treatment  with 
phenolic  toxins: 

• Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, plant-based  medicines; 

• Prof.  Olaf  Berke,  Population 
Medicine,  cancer  registry  for 
companion  animals; 

• Prof.  Linda  Parker,  Psychology, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Behav- 
ioural Neuroscience,  cannabi- 
noids  and  nausea  in  rats  and 
shrews; 

• Prof.  Michele  Preyde,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition, 
cancer  and  quality  of  life;  and 

• Prof.  Karen  Houle,  Philosophy, 
responsibility  and  mourning. 

The  event  will  open  with  remarks 

by  Prof.  Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  who  this  month  began  du- 
ties as  associate  dean  (research  and 
innovation)  for  OVC,  and  Prof.  Ross 
Hallett,  acting  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (research  services). 

Omar  Coso  and  Edith  Kordon, 
both  researchers  with  the  National 
Council  of  Sciences  in  Buenos  Aires, 
will  also  speak  at  the  symposium. 

Highlighting  cancer  research  at 
Guelph  and  encouraging  research 
collaborations  across  campus  are 
goals  of  the  ICCI.  Headed  by 
Coomber  and  Woods,  it  was 
launched  in  2007  as  Canada’s  first 

Institute  providing  comprehensive 

cancer  care  for  companion  animals 
and  studying  aspeas  of  the  disease, 
including  human  cancer. 


Pet  Trust,  Cancer 
Centre  to  Benefit 
From  Woofstock 


The  Ontario  Veterinary 

College  has  teamed  up  with 
friends  and  supporters  of 

Woofstock,  North  America’s  largest 
outdoor  festival  for  dogs,  to  fight 
canine  cancer. 

Woofstock  has  named  the  OVC 
Pet  Trust  Fund  as  the  charity  of 
choice  for  this  year’s  event,  which 
takes  place  June  7 and  8 from  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  in  Toronto’s  historical  St. 
Lawrence  Market  neighbourhood. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  charity  dog 
collars  at  Woofstock  will  support  Pet 
Trust’s  fundraising  campaign  for 
Canada’s  first  comprehensive  ani- 
mal cancer  centre. 

The  centre  will  also  receive  the 
proceeds  from  a Doggie  High  Tea 
held  on  Sunday  in  Toronto. 

“We  are  deeply  thankful  for  this 
support  from  Woofstock,”  says  Prof. 
Paul  Woods,  co-director  of  U of  G’s 
Institute  for  Comparative  Cancer 
Investigation  and  a board-certified 
veterinary  oncologist.  “Cancer 
touches  everyone,  including  our 
furry  family  members.” 

Although  pets  today  are  generally 
living  longer,  healthier  lives,  they  are 


prone  to  developing  cancer  as  they 
get  older  — just  as  humans  are,  says 
Woods.  “In  fact,  dogs  in  particular 
develop  many  of  the  same  types  of 
cancer  found  in  people.” 

Of  the  approximately  3.5  million 
dogs  in  Canada,  it’s  estimated  that 
up  to  one  in  four  will  develop  some 
form  of  cancer. 

OVC’s  animal  cancer  centre  will 
provide  comprehensive  cancer  care 
for  pets  while  advancing  cancer  re- 
search and  training  future  cancer 
specialists.  It  will  involve  nearly  40 
Guelph  cancer  investigators  whose 
work  ranges  from  the  basic  biology 
of  cancer  to  its  social  and  psycholog- 
ical effects. 

Pet  Trust,  which  raises  funds  in 
support  of  learning,  health  care  and 
research  at  OVC,  aims  to  raise  $10 
million  in  support  of  the  centre. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help 
out  at  Woofstock  as  members  of  Pet 
Trust’s  roaming  marketing  team, 
selling  charity  dog  collars  and  dis- 
tributing brochures.  To  volunteer  or 
to  obtain  more  information  about 
Pet  Trust,  contact  Andrew  Moore  at 
Ext.  54370  or  armoore@uoguelph. 
ca  or  visit  www.pettrust.ca. 
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Growing  Organic  Produce  and  Organic  Farmers 

New  organic  farming  centre  on  campus  will  give  students  of  all  ages  hands-on  learning 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

t's  meant  to  prepare 
I younger  generations  for  a 
different  kind  of  future."  That’s  how 
Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Plant  Agriculture, 
describes  a new  organic  farm  plot 
being  prepared  on  campus.  She’s 
talking  not  just  about  under- 
graduates in  Guelph’s  organic 
agriculture  major  but  also  about 
those  preschoolers  from  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 
(CCLC)  helping  on  a recent 
morning  to  mark  off  their  new 
vegetable  patch  in  the  Arboretum. 

Beginning  this  spring,  a one- 
hectare  spread  near  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  Arboretum  will  re- 
turn to  cultivation  as  the  new 
Guelph  Centre  for  Urban  Organic 
Farming.  The  project  unites  the  Uni- 
versity with  a number  of  organiza- 
tions focused  on  organic  production 
— and  returns  a portion  of  the  cam- 
pus to  its  roots  in  field  husbandry. 

The  site  vdll  allow  undergrads  to 
learn  about  year-round  local  organic 
food  production,  food  security  and 
resource  conservation,  sa)^  Clark. 

“The  overall  context  would  be 
not  simply  operating  a market  gar- 
den but  also  anticipating  resource- 
based  challenges  and  preparing  soci- 
ety for  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
healthy  and  nutritious  food,  with 
less  dependence  on  fossil  fiiel 
energy.” 

She  tcache&  courses  in  tj  of  G's 

organic  agriculture  major,  intro- 
duced in  2002  as  the  first  program  of 
its  kind  in  North  America. 

It’s  still  the  only  such  academic 
major  offered  in  Canada,  says  Prof. 
Rene  Van  Acker,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture.  He  hopes 
to  boost  program  enrolment  by  pro- 
viding hands-on  production  to  com- 
plement classroom  learning. 
Offering  the  major  without  provid- 
ing access  to  a field  husbandry  site  is 
“like  having  an  astronomy  program 
and  not  having  a telescope,”  he  says. 


Sharron  McGinn,  assistant  cook  with  the  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre,  hands  out  a snack  to  children 
from  the  centre  at  the  site  of  a new  organic  farm  plot  in  the  Arboretum.  The  CCLC  will  have  its  own  vegetable 
patch  on  the  site.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Clark  plans  to  involve  students  as 
volunteers  or  interns  to  help  run  the 
centre.  She  says  other  instructors 
and  students  from  U of  G’s  cam- 
puses might  tie  the  site  into  various 
courses,  not  just  in  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  but  also  across  other 
colleges. 

For  example,  students  might 
monitor  trends  in  vitamin  content  in 
produce,  determine  food  pathogen 
risks  on  fresh  vegetables,  come  up 
with  garden  plans  to  feed  a family 
year-round  or  design  plantings  and 
garden  layouts. 

The  Department  of  Food,  Agri- 
cultural and  Resource  Economics 
might  focus  on  the  economics  of 


market  gardening. 

Students  in  several  departments 
might  team  up  to  look  at  ways  to  im- 
prove soil  and  water  use  efficiency. 

Engineers  could  design  struc- 
tures and  processes  such  as  drip  irri- 
gation to  study  water  and  energy 
conservation;  organizers  already 
plan  to  involve  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering to  build  a passive  solar 
greenhouse  on  the  site. 

In  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management,  students 
plan  to  use  produce  from  the  plot  to 
prepare  meals. 

The  child-care  centre  itself  will 
buy  organic  produce  for  meals  and 
snacks  for  the  1 1 0 preschoolers  in  its 


program,  says  CCLC  cook  Joan 
Knox.  That  would  complement 
plans  for  the  children’s  vegetable 
garden,  which  will  occupy  a corner 
of  the  plot. 

The  entire  site  is  located  south  of 
College  Avenue  and  just  east  of  the 
East  Residences  parking  lot.  (Clark 
points  out  that  students  in  the  early 
years  of  OAC  regularly  tended  fields 
and  orchards  here  as  part  of  their  di- 
ploma studies.) 

Knox  was  eager  to  involve  the 
child-care  centre  and  her  kitchen  in 
the  project. 

“We  have  looked  for  a place 
where  the  children  could  have  a gar- 
den,” says  Knox,  who  this  year  began 


buying  produce  from  an  organic 
grower  in  Baden.  “I  believe  they  are 
losing  sight  of  where  their  food 
comes  from." 

Early  last  month,  organizers  vis- 
ited the  site  with  about  ISchildren to 
stake  out  their  vegetable  patch. 
Squatting  to  preschooler  height.  Van 
Acker  asks  the  children:  “What  do 
we  grow  in  a garden?” 

"Flowers,"  says  one  youngster  be- 
fore others  chime  in  with  their  fa- 
vourites: com,  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
onions,  carrots. 

Knox  has  a question:  "What  does 
Joan  need  to  make  her  spaghetti 
sauce?"  Several  kids  chorus:  “Toma- 
toes.” 

Mom  Libby  Matthews  smiles  as 
her  son,  Finnegan,  and  his  class- 
mates enjoy  a snack  in  their  future 
garden  plot.  She  expects  the  lessons 
he  learns  here  will  echo  the  organic 
methods  she  uses  in  the  family’s 
Guelph  garden.  “It’s  the  safest  way  of 
farming,  trying  to  do  things  from 
scratch,”  she  says. 

The  organic  farming  centre  will 
involve  off-campus  partners,  includ- 
ing Canadian  Organic  Growers 
(COG),  the  Ecological  Farmers  As- 
sociation of  Ontario  and  FarmStart. 

One  key  connection  will  be  site 
co-ordinator  Martha  Gay  Scroggins, 
an  organic  market  gardener  and  sup- 
porter of  the  COG  Growing  Up  Or- 
ganic program,  which  connects 
market  gardeners  with  local  partners 
and  customers  m chiid-care  centres 
and  schools.  She  says  the  U of  G pro- 
gram will  enable  students  to  “learn 
from  seed  to  seed.  This  is  practical 
experiential  learning." 

Scroggins  adds  that  she  hopes  to 
grow  not  just  produce  but  also  fu- 
ture organic  farmers. 

This  year,  organizers  will  plant 
cover  crops,  including  barley  and 
sorghum,  to  help  prepare  for  next 
year’s  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. An  opening  ceremony  will  be 
held  at  the  site  early  this  fall. 


High  Schoolers  in  Junk  Food  Catch-22,  Study  Finds 

Competition  with  fast-food  outlets,  staffing  shortages  partly  to  blame  for  less  nutritious  items  on  school  cafeteria  menus,  says  sociologist 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

IT  WILL  COME  AS  NO  SURPRISE  that 
a new  study  has  found  most  high 
school  students  are  eating  junk  food 
for  lunch  at  school. 

But  the  research  by  Prof.  Tony 
Winson,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, also  looked  at  factors  inffuenc- 
ing  students  to  make  unhealthy 
choices  and  found  several  culprits 
beyond  the  schools  ffiemselves. 

“Unlike  in  elementary  school, 
where  parents  can  send  their  child 
with  a lunch,  high  school  students 
are  getting  a large  proportion  oftheir 
nutritional  intake  for  the  day  from 
what  they  buy  at  school,”  says 
Winson. 

“In  a typical  high  school  with 
more  than  1 ,000  students,  the  cafete- 
ria would  sell  only  three  to  five  pieces 


of  fruit  in  total  per  day,  which  is  ex- 
traordinarily low,  and  virtually  no 
one  is  buying  plain  milk.” 

The  study,  which  was  published 
in  last  month’s  online  version  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  and  Human  Values, 
involved  10  Ontario  public  high 
schools  in  a school  district  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

Winson  says  he  set  out  to  deter- 
mine what  is  in  hi^  school  food  en- 
vironments and  why,  and  also  what 
students  are  buying  to  eat  between 
classes. 

“We  need  to  know  what  the  de- 
terminants are  that  are  creating  this 
type  of  food  environment  in  our 
high  schools  in  order  to  fix  it.” 

He  found  students  were  making 
the  best  nutritional  choices  when 
buying  their  main  meals  at  lunch, 
but  even  then,  35  per  cent  of  the 


choices  were  food  of  only  moderate 
or  minimal  nutritional  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  upwards  of  70  per  cent 
of  side  dishes  and  80  per  cent  of  des- 
sert purchases  were  junk  food-type 
items. 

Winson  says  aggressive  mass  ad- 
vertising targeting  children  and 
teenagers  is  one  of  the  reasons  kids 
tend  to  be  drawn  towards  unhealthy 
foods.  But  that  doesn’t  entirely  ex- 
plain why  high  school  cafeterias  are 
buying  and  supplying  fast  foods  and 
junk  food.  He  discovered  one  reason 
is  that  school  cafeterias  are  often 
competing  against  nearby  fast-food 
outlets. 

“We  found  most  schools  were 
within  walking  distance  of  several 
fast-food  oudets,  and  the  people  in 
charge  of  food  and  beverage  pur- 
chasing reported  they  had  to  take 


into  account  the  competition  next 
door.” 

To  ensure  that  students  spent 
their  lunch  money  at  the  school 
rather  than  at  neighbourhood  res- 
taurants, cafeterias  felt  pressure  to 
feature  less  nutritious  items  such  as 
hamburgers,  pizza,  french  fries  and 
other  finger  foods,  as  well  as  junk 
foods  in  tuck  shops  and  vending  ma- 
chines, and  to  sell  them  at  a competi- 
tive price,  he  says. 

“Studies  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  skewing  the  prices  of 
these  unhealthy  foods  and  beverages 
is  likely  to  influence  what  students 
purchase,”  he  adds. 

Cafeteria  staffing  shortages  are 
another  factor  contributing  to  the 
large  percentage  of  low-nutrition 
foods  offered  in  hi^  school  cafete- 
rias, Winson  found.  Cafeterias  are 


turning  to  frozen  foods  and  ready- 
made mixes  because  they  take  less 
preparation  time  than  healthier 
foods  made  from  scratch,  he  says. 

"But  these  easy-to-make  foods 
are  often  laced  with  trans  fats  and  are 
of  minimal  nutritional  value.” 

Although  several  provinces  have 
taken  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of 
unhealthy  foods  in  high  schools,  On- 
tario is  lagging  behind,  focusing  only 
on  restricting  junk  food  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  eliminating  trans 
fats,  he  says. 

“It’s  a start  but  not  nearly 
enough.  The  province  needs  to  take  a 
much  stronger  stand  on  this  issue, 
especially  given  the  health  trends  of 
today’s  youth.  A publicly  funded  in- 
stitution is  not  the  place  to  be  under- 
mining the  health  of  our  young 
people.”  I 
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Ripe  for  the  Picking 

O AC  prof  explores  ways  to  keep  foods  looking  good  and  good  for  you 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

You're  at  the  farmers’ 
market,  admiring  the  over- 
flowing displays  of  fruits  and 
veggies.  Which  ones  will  you  choose 
to  buy  and  bring  home  in  your 
environmentally  friendly  reusable 
cloth  bag?  The  pears  that  are  turning 
brown?  The  faded-looking  tomato? 
No,  chances  are  you’ll  opt  for  the 
brightly  coloured  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. They’re  just  more  appealing. 

There  may  be  something  else  im- 
portant behind  that  visual  appeal, 
says  Prof.  Gale  Bozzo,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture. That  brightly  coloured  carrot 
that  just  looks  tastier  to  our  eyes  may 
also  be  tlie  healthier  choke. 

“The  pigments  that  give  fruits 
and  vegetables  their  colours  — ca- 
rotenoids and  anthocyanins  — dis- 
play antioxidant  activity,  some  of 
which  may  be  beneficial  for  human 
health,’’  he  says. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  naturally 
change  colour  as  they  ripen  and  then 
continue  to  change  after  being 
picked  and  put  into  storage.  Bozzo's 
research  seeks  to  improve  our  un- 
derstanding of  why  in  some  cases  the 
colours  fade  or  become  brown,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  or  at  least 
slow  down  these  changes.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  topic  during 
his  post-doctoral  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  Gainesville, 
where  he  studied  the  enzymes  that 
cause  the  breakdown  of  folates  in 
plants. 

“I  began  to  think  about  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  components  that 
contribute  to  health  and  what  might 
cause  them  to  break  down.  I realized 
these  colourants  are  significant  and 
thought  it  would  be  important  to 
study  the  process.” 

The  discoloration  often  seen  on 
fruits  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  pigments,  explains  Bozzo,  and  it 
happens  thanks  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain enzymes  that  occur  naturally  in 
the  foods.  With  many  foods  travel- 
ling long  distances  from  field  and  or- 
chard to  get  to  our  grocery  stores 
and  home  refrigerators,  the  loss  of 
colour  and  antioxidants  during  stor- 
age can  be  a real  problem,  he  says. 

His  research  looks  at  the  bio- 
chemical mechanism  involved  and 
should  ultimately  lead  to  ways  to  re- 
duce the  enzymes  that  cause  the 
breakdown  of  the  pigments,  as  well 
as  strategies  to  boost  the  amounts  of 
enzymes  that  can  help  stabilize  the 
colour  and  antioxidant  levels.  That 
will  mean  bright,  fresh-looking 
ftuits  and  vegetables  even  if  they’ve 
had  to  travel  many  miles  or  be  in 
storage  for  a period  of  time. 

In  addition,  preservation  of  the 
colour  also  means  preservation  of 


Coffee  Before 
Meal  Stirs  Up 
Sugar:  Study 

Caffeine  affects  body’s  blood-sugar  response,  says  prof 


Prof.  Gale  Bozzo  studies  ripening  • 
vegetables. 


and  overripening  - of  fruits  and 
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the  health-promoting  components. 

Bozzo  would  like  to  work  with 
nutritional  scientists  to  further 
knowledge  about  the  possible  health 
benefits  related  to  these  colourants. 
It’s  that  multidisciplinary  compo- 
nent that  makes  his  research  tailor- 
made  for  U of  G.  The  results  may  be 
important  in  agriculture,  plant  biol- 
ogy and  nutrition,  and  each  of  these 
fields  also  contributes  knowledge 
that  underpins  his  work,  he  says. 

It  was  Guelph’s  strengths  in  these 
areas  that  motivated  him  to  leave 
sunny  Florida  and  return  to  his 
home  province  of  Ontario  this 
winter. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  pro- 
vides a good  forum  for  doing  this  re- 
search and  for  applying  what  we’re 
learning  to  help  growers,”  he  says. 

Originally  from  the  Toronto 
area,  Bozzo  earned  his  B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc.  degrees  at  York  University  and 
his  PhD  at  Queen’s  before  heading 
to  Florida.  He  admits  that  leaving 
the  Sunshine  State  wasn’t  easy,  espe- 
cially given  his  love  of  golf,  but  he 
says  he’s  happy  to  be  here  and  that  he 
appreciates  all  the  support  he’s  re- 
ceived from  his  department  during 
the  transition. 


Another  sport  he  picked  up  in 
Florida  and  intends  to  pursue  here  is 
kayaking. 

“It’s  funny,  but  I never  tried 
kayaking  before  I went  to  Florida, 
even  though  it’s  more  popular  in 
Canada  than  it  is  there.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  checking  out  some  of  the 
waterways  here.” 


BYDEIRDRE  HEALEY 

PROF.  Terry  Graham,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Human 
' Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  has 
everyone  thinking  twice  about 
drinking  a cup  of  coffee  before 
eating  their  morning  cereal. 

He  garnered  national  and  inter- 
national media  attention  last  month 
with  his  latest  research  that  found 
drinking  caffeinated  coffee  before 
breakfast  can  significantly  affect 
your  bod/s  blood-sugar  response. 

“You  may  think  you’ve  made  a 
healthy  choice  by  eating  cereal  low 
in  sugar,  but  if  you  have  a cup  of 
caffeinated  coffee  before  eating  that 
cereal,  you  are  immediately  chang- 
ing the  way  your  body  responds  to 
your  breakfast  without  even  know- 
ing it,”  says  Graham,  who  worked  on 
the  study  with  master’s  students 
Lesley  Moisey  and  Stia  Kacker. 

“It’s  the  caffeine  in  the  coffee  that 
is  altering  your  body’s  sugar 
response.” 

Using  two  types  of  cereal  — one 
with  low  levels  of  sugar  and  one  with 
moderate  levels  — the  researchers 
examined  the  difference  in  response 
when  healthy  male  subiects  drank 
caffeinated  and  decaffeinated  coffee 
one  hour  before  eating  breakfast. 

The  study,  which  was  published 
last  month  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Clinical  Nutrition,  showed  the 
blood-sugar  response  was  higher  for 
subjects  who  drank  the  caffeinated 
coffee. 

“Caffeine  interferes  with  our 


body’s  response  to  insulin,”  says 
Graham.  "It  makes  us  resistant  to  in- 
sulin, which  in  turn  makes  our 
blood-sugar  levels  go  higher.” 

Blood-sugar  levels  in  subjects 
who  ate  the  low-sugar  cereal  jumped 
250  per  cent  higher  when  they  drank 
caffeinated  coffee  than  when  they 
drank  decaf. 

In  fact,  combining  the  caffein- 
ated coffee  and  low-sugar  cereal  re- 
sulted in  higher  blood-sugar  levels 
than  when  the  subjects  drank  decaf- 
feinated coffee  before  eating  the  ce- 
real with  more  sugar,  he  says. 

“This  shows  that  the  combina- 
tion of  foods  you  eat  affects  how 
your  body  responds.” 

Although  occasionally  drinking  a 
cup  of  coffee  before  a meal  isn’t 
harmful,  it  can  have  adverse  health 
effects  if  done  several  times  a day  ev- 
ery day,  says  Graham.  Most  people 
can  handle  this  nutrition  challenge 
well,  but  those  at  risk  for  type  2 dia- 
betes should  be  careful,  he  says. 

“Surges  in  our  body’s  blood- 
sugar  level  three  or  four  times  a day 
are  challenging  to  the  system.  It  will 
start  to  induce  changes  in  the  tissues 
ofthe  body  that  can  cause  the  health 
effects  associated  with  diabetes.” 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
health  benefits  associated  with  long- 
term coffee  drinking,  he  says. 

“Coffee  contains  many  com- 
pounds in  addition  to  caffeine,  and 
some  have  very  positive  effects.  If 
you  want  the  good  without  the  bad, 
then  you  should  consider  drinking 
decaf.” 
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Grad  Returns  to  Lead  Cancer  Research  Program 


OVC  researcher  takes  aim  at  cancer  virus — and  looks  to  harness  that  virus  to  tackle  lung  disease 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CALL  IT  A ONE-TWO  PUNCH  against  lung 
diseases.  Now  back  at  Guelph  from  a 
prestigious  American  research  centre,  Prof. 
Sarah  Wootton,  Pathobiology,  will  use 
substantial  research  funding  to  continue 
studies  of  a virus  that  may  not  only  tell  her 
more  about  how  lung  cancer  works  but  may 
also  offer  hope  for  treating  pulmonary  diseases 
such  as  cystic  fibrosis. 

The  two-time  Guelph  graduate  received  a 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  discovery  grant  worth  a to- 
tal of  $200,000  over  five  years  and  a University 
Faculty  Award  for  the  same  amount.  She 
joined  the  department  last  September. 

She  came  from  a post-doctoral  position  at 
the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Centre 
in  Seattle,  where  she  co-authored  papers  pub- 
lished in  Nature,  Retrovirology  and  the  Journal 
of  Virolo^  on  a novel  virus  that  causes  lung 
cancer  in  sheep  and  goats.  Asimilar  form  of  the 
disease  called  bronchioloalveolar  carcinoma 
— not  caused  by  smoking  — accounts  for 
about  one  out  of  four  lung  cancer  cases  in 
people. 

Lung  cancer  is  the  leading  cancer  Idller 
among  both  men  and  women.  An  estimated 
23,900  Canadians  will  be  diagnosed  with  the 
disease  this  year,  and  more  than  20,000  people 
will  die  from  it,  according  to  the  Canadian 
Cancer  Society. 

Wootton  hopes  her  Guelph  lab  will  help 
find  a way  to  treat  that  disease  — and  paradox- 
ically use  genetic  engineering  to  timi  that  same 
cancer-causing  virus  into  a weapon  for  fighting 
cystic  fibrosis  and  other  lung  ailments. 

“I’m  fescinated  with  the  notion  that  one 
can  manipulate  a virus  to  direct  the  infection  of 
a particular  cell  type  and,  in  doing  so,  cure  or 
alleviate  suffering,”  she  says.  More  than  that, 
“it’s  a thing  that  causes  disease,  and  we’re  mod- 
ifying it  so  we  can  cure  disease.” 

The  Seattle  research  team  had  begun  work- 
ing with  a particular  virus  called  JSRV  as  a gene 
therapy  vector  for  lung  disease.  Using  genetic 
engineering,  the  scientists  hoped  to  use  the  vi- 


Pathoblology professor  Sarah  Wootton,  a two-time  U of  6 graduate  who’s  looking  for  a way 
to  treat  lung  cancer,  says  she’s  always  wanted  to  be  a scientist,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


rus  to  carry  therapeutic  genes  into  the  lungs. 
But  they  soon  found  that  the  same  varus  could 
help  them  learn  more  about  lung  cancer. 

The  jaagsiekte  sheep  retrovirus  causes  con- 
tagious lung  cancer  in  sheep  and  goats.  The 
disease  was  originally  called  jaagsiekte,  an  Afri- 
kaans term  for  “jaag"  (to  chase  or  hunt)  and 
“siekte”  (sickness)  that  described  how  sheep 
appeared  to  have  been  chased  even  while 
resting. 

Using  normal  and  immune-compromised 
mice,  the  Hutchinson  Centre  team  found  that 
a particular  protein  on  the  viral  coat  (called 
Env  for  “envelope”)  was  the  culprit  rather  than 


genetic  material  inside  the  virus.  That  was  the 
first  time  researchers  had  shown  structural 
proteins  could  cause  cancer,  says  Wootton. 

The  same  group  discovered  that  human 
\ving  ceils  have  leccpxois  tor  these  proteins  that 
work  the  same  way  they  do  in  sheep.  The  Seat- 
tle researchers  are  continuing  that  work,  and 
now  Wootton  plans  to  pursue  similar  research 
back  in  Canada. 

Besides  working  with  JSRV,  she  plans  to 
study  ENTV  (enzootic  nasal  tumour  virus),  a 
related  virus  that  causes  tumours  in  the  nasal 
epithelium. 

Her  research  uses  sophisticated  genetics 


tools  and  techniques  to  clone  and  manipulate 
DNA,  grow  retroviruses  and  test  their  function 
in  mouse  and  sheep  models. 

She  might  have  continued  much  of  that  re- 
search in  the  States.  She  enjoyed  working  at  the 
Hutchinson  Centre,  home  to  three  Nobel  lau- 
reates. Working  where  scientists  routinely 
make  major  discoveries  “makes  you  realize 
that  your  research  has  the  potential  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, and  if  you’re  motivated,  you  can  achieve 
almost  anything.” 

Wootton’s  stint  in  Seattle  was  funded  by 
grants  from  NSERC  and  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes for  Health  Research. 

At  the  same  time,  she  needed  access  to  a 
large-animal  facility  and  an  isolation  unit  to 
pursue  her  studies  — not  to  mention  wanting 
to  return  to  Canada.  She  already  knew  about 
the  quality  of  research  at  OVC  and  also  knew 
she’d  be  close  to  cancer  and  genetics  research- 
ers in  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London. 

Wootton  studied  biochemistry  at  Guelph 
and  returned  for  graduate  work  in  pathobiol- 
ogy. For  her  doctorate,  she  worked  with  former 
professor  Dongwan  Yoo  on  a virus  that  affects 
reproductive  and  respiratory  systems  in  pigs. 

“I  always  wanted  to  become  a scientist,”  she 
says,  adding  that  she  wanted  to  be  like  Dr. 
Quincy,  the  medical  examiner  played  by  Jack 
Klugman  in  the  1970s  TV  series. 

For  other  viewers,  that  might  have  led  to 
medical  school,  but  Wootton,  whose  dad 
taught  high  school  math  and  science  in 
Grimsby,  took  a different  tack.  “I  was  more  in- 
terested in  disease.” 

She’d  had  a microscope  at  home  for  exam- 
ining blood,  onion  skins  and  other  things.  But 
coTvtcs&cs  vitat  itve  used  to  \>Ai\gYtome  Vive 
odd  deceased  fish  or  bird  for  a closer  look  as 
well 

Her  undergraduate  research  project  with 
Prof.  Dev  Mangroo,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology,  and  a subsequent  posting  in  Yoo’s  lab 
convinced  her  she  was  on  the  right  track. 

“When  I started  doing  molecular  biology,  I 
knew  1 was  where  I was  supposed  to  be.  I was 
consumed  by  it.” 


‘The  Most  Important  Geological  Resource  We  Have’ 


No,  ifs  not  oil  hut  soil  that's  the  topic  of  new  volume  edited  byUofG  land  resource  scientist 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


“I: 


T’S  THE  MOST  important 
geological  resource  that  we 
have  — the  whole  of  civilization  is 
based  on  it.” 

So  says  professor  emeritus  Ward 
Chesworth,  Land  Resource  Science, 
about  a topic  that  fills  a new 
900-page  reference  book  edited  by 
the  U of  G geochemist. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Soil  Science  contains  hun- 
dreds of  articles  about  numerous- 
topics,  including  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  soil  conservation  and  geol- 


ogy. But  it’s  not  just  dirt,  insists 
Chesworth.  If  you  care  about  your 
food,  the  environment  and  human 
civilization  itself,  he  says,  you’re 
interested  in  soil  science. 

“Human  history  is  little  more 
than  a footnote  to  the  exploitation  of 
soil  that  started  with  the  agricultural 
or  neolithic  revolution  10,000  years 
ago,”  he  writes  in  the  introduction  to 
the  volume.  “All  the  magnificent  cul- 
tural artifacts  of  civilization,  from 
cathedrals  to  efficient  plumbing  sys- 
tems, are  the  direct  heritage  of  this 
exploitation,  and  the  big  question 


today  concerns  what  humanity  must 
do  to  sustain  this  heritage.” 

He  hopes  scientists  and  students 
will  use  the  book  as  an  entry  point 
for  learning  about  life  on  Earth  — 
and  for  recognizing  and  addressing 
humans’  impact  on  soils  and  geolog- 
ical processes. 

“I  see  it  as  an  introduction  to  the 
complexity  of  soils,”  says 
Chesworth,  who  will  discuss  soils 
and  society  with  undergraduates  by 
co-teaching  a fourth-year  course 
next  fall  called  “111  Fares  the  Land." 

The  book  is  part  of  the  Springer 


Encyclopedia  of  Earth  Science  series. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in 
1979. 

Several  articles  in  the  new  edition 
were  written  by  other  feculty  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence: Profr.  Emmanuelle  Amaud, 
Michael  Brookfield,  Les  Evans, 
Pieter  Groenevelt,  Richard  Heck, 
Gary  Parkin,  Peter  Van  Straaten  and 
Jon  Warland.  Parkin  also  served  on 
the  editorial  advisory  board,  which 
helped  co-ordinate  articles  from 
about  200  international  experts. 

Chesworth  has  studied  soils 


around  the  world  and  published 
more  than  100  journal  and  review 
articles  in  earth  sciences. 

Besides  collaborating  with  col- 
league Prof.  Peter  Martini  on  three 
books  on  geology  and  soils,  he  has 
co-edited  four  volumes  of  the  annual 
Kenneth  Hammond  Lectures  on  En- 
vironment, Energy  and  Resources, 
co-ordinated  on  campus  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences. 

He  has  spoken  to  various  interna- 
tional groups,  including  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  America,  which 
named  him  a fellow  in  2004. 


Green  Tip 
OF  THE  Month 

Do  the  Earth,  your  health  and  your  | 
wallet  a favour  and  use  a refillable  j 
water  bottle.  If  you’re  concerned  f 
about  tap  water  safety,  buy  a home 
water  filter.  Keep  a full  jug  in  the  j 
fridge  for  a quick  cold  drink. 
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Jim  Van  Dusen 


JIM  VAN  DUSEN 

Agnculhtral  assistant  in  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
joined  U of  Gin  1977 
Some  might  say  Jim  Van 
Dusen’s  photographs  are 
“moovelous.”  For  the  past 
three  decades,  he’s  been  cap- 
turing images  of  farm  animals, 
mostly  cattle,  with  his  camera. 

Sometimes  he  takes  shots  of  the 
animals  that  live  on  the  west 
side  of  campus,  and  other  times 
pictures  are  snapped  in  the 
countryside. 

“I’ll  see  a farm,  pull  in  and 
ask  the  farmer  if  1 can  take  some  pictures,”  he  says.  “All 
of  the  farmers  are  incredibly  friendly,  and  they  have  no 
problem  with  it.” 

Van  Dusen’s  images,  many  of  which  are  posted  in  the 
dairy  bam,  have  also  appeared  on  the  cover  of  a couple  of 
dozen  magazines,  including  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  the  Ca- 
nadian Veterinary  Journal  and  Ontario  Dairy  Farmer. 

He’s  also  shot  photos  for  some  U of  G publications, 
including  the  alumni  and  research  magazines,  and  his 
work  has  been  featured  in  posters  for  Ontario  Swine. 

“Taking  good  pictures  is  about  luck  and  patience,”  he 
says. 

One  of  his  favourite  shots  is  an  image  of  five  cats  sit- 
ting on  the  ledge  of  a Dutch  door.  As  he  was  about  to 
lake  the  picture,  a sixth  cat  leapt  onto  the  door  frame  and 
hung  on  for  about  10  seconds. 

"1  almost  bought  patio  furniture  instead  of  a camera 
30  years  ago,”  says  Van  Dusen.  “I’m  glad  I didn’t.” 

ELIZABETH  RITCHIE 

PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of  History 
"Coming  to  a new  country  to 
attend  graduate  school  can 
mean  an  incredibly  lonely  life,” 
says  Elizabeth  Ritchie,  who 
came  to  Guelph  from  Scotland 
in  2004  to  do  her  PhD.  “Under- 
grads  get  to  meet  people  in 
class,  but  as  grad  students,  we 
have  classes  only  once  every 
two  weeks,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  you’re  alone  in  your  room 
reading." 

But  Ritchie  has  found  the  friendship  and  sense  of 
community  she  was  seeking  at  Kortright  Presbyterian 
Church. 

“The  church  has  been  a tremendous  community  for 
me,”  she  says.  ‘Tve  met  people  of  ail  ages,  people  who  in- 
vite me  to  their  homes,  people  who  are  interested  in  me 
as  a person  and  not  just  my  research.” 

Because  she  believes  she’s  benefited  so  much  from 
being  part  of  the  church,  she’s  been  eager  to  give  back. 

“I  help  with  the  senior  youth  programs  — that’s  kids 
of  high  school  age,”  she  says.  Each  Monday,  she  leads  a 
“cell  meeting”  where  the  yoimg  people  discuss  various 
topics  and  study  the  Bible.  On  Wednesdays,  she  facUi- 


Elizabeth  Ritchie 


tales  an  evening  drop-in  with  games,  sports  and  other 
social  and  recreational  activities. 

“The  kids  who  come  on  Mondays  are  more  inter- 
ested in  exploring  their  spirituality,  but  on  Wednesdays, 
it’s  sometimes  kids  who  just  want  to  play  soccer.” 

Playing  soccer  is  something  Ritchie  is  well-equipped 
to  help  with  because  she’s  a member  of  an  intramural 
team  at  U of  G.  She’s  also  started  running  five  and  10- 
kilometre  distances.  Back  home  in  Scotland,  her  sport  of 
choice  was  mountaineering,  but  with  no  mountains  to 
climb  in  Ontario,  she  took  up  soccer  and  running  to 
keep  fit. 

Although  the  Wednesday  evening  drop-in  program 
normally  stops  for  the  summer,  Ritchie  has  opted  to 
keep  it  ruiming  this  year. 

“Kids  need  a safe  place  like  this  where  they  can  hang 
out  and  have  a good  time  with  other  kids,”  she  says. 
"And  they  don’t  have  to  belong  to  the  church  to  join  in.” 

MICHELLE  ELLERAY 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies since  2003 

This  is  the  season  for  gardening 
for  Prof.  Michelle  EUeray,  but 
it’s  taken  the  native  New  Zea- 
lander a while  to  get  used  to 
doing  her  planting  in  May  and 
June  rather  than  October. 

She’s  also  had  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  thinking  about 
what  plants  will  grow  in  the 
baclcyard  of  her  new  Toronto 
home. 

“When  I was  planning  my 

garden,  I would  remember  what  was  in  my  mother’s  gar- 
den or  my  Nana’s  garden  when  I was  growing  up,”  she 
says.  “I  thought  I’d  like  to  have  a lemon  tree,  but  then,  of 
course,  1 realized  you  can’t  really  have  a lemon  tree  in 
Toronto.” 

In  addition  to  the  season  switch,  the  weather  overall 
in  New  Zealand  is  warmer,  especially  on  the  North  Is- 
land, where  EUeray  grew  up. 

“Sometimes  you  can  find  a plant  that’s  the  same,  but 
it’s  much  smaller  here  because  of  the  short  growing  sea- 
son. In  New  Zealand,  we  have  big  hibiscus  bushes  grow- 
ing outdoors.  In  Canada,  you  can  get  hibiscus,  but  it’s  a 
smaU  plant  in  a pot  and  can  be  outdoors  only  during  the 
summer.” 

She  was  pleased  to  find  a rose  of  Sharon  plant  that  she 
says  is  “close  enough”  to  the  hibiscus  plants  she  remem- 
bers. 

When  the  weather  or  darkness  forces  her  back  in- 
doors, EUeray  likes  to  foUow  the  U.S.  election,  especiaUy 
the  Democratic  primaries.  Because  she  Uved  in  the  States 
for  six  years  and  worked  in  a daycare  centre  for  low-in- 
come families,  she’s  tuned  in  to  the  issues  and  problems 
many  of  them  face. 

“For  me,  the  big  issue  is  health  care,  so  I’m  support- 
ing HiUary  Clinton  because  her  health-care  plan  is  more 
universal.  On  the  other  hand,  Barack  Obama  recently 
said  he’d  push  health  care  through  within  the  first  100 
days,  so  he  seems  to  be  getting  the  importance  of  it,  too.” 


Michelle  EUeray 


Leadership  Centre 
Creates  E-Library 


SSHRC  provides  public  outreach  support  for  project 


The  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Leadership  (CSL)  is  creating  a 
new  electronic  leadership  library, 
thanks  to  a public  outreach  grant 
totaUing  nearly  $78,000  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  CouncU. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  cen- 
tre has  hosted,  sponsored  and  par- 
ticipated in  a number  of  public 
presentations  and  speaking  events, 
most  of  which  have  been  recorded 
using  audiovisual  equipment,  says 
CSL  research  director  Prof.  BiU 
DeMarco,  Department  of  Business. 

Rather  than  archive  the  tapes  in 
boxes  and  tuck  them  away,  he  and  a 
smaU  team  are  transferring  the  ma- 
terial to  a digital  format  and  archiv- 
ing them  online,  where  people 
around  the  world  can  access  them 
24/7.  The  library  is  expected  to  be  up 
and  running  by  faU,  he  says. 

“Because  the  CSL  is  doing  signifi- 
cant research  on  leadership  charac- 


teristics of  high-performing  leaders, 
we  thought  it  would  be  useful  if,  in 
the  future,  we  had  video  presenta- 
tions on  leadership  issues  in  archival 
format.  It’s  great  to  know  that  de- 
cades from  now,  we  can  look  back 
and  be  reminded  of  their  words  and 
the  information  they  shared.” 

He  adds  that  the  library  will  also 
be  an  excellent  resource  for  faculty 
who  may  want  to  incorporate  a 
video  into  their  lesson  plans. 

DeMarco  believes  this  service  is 
important  because  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  technology- 
savvy  and  this  format  is  in  demand 
across  the  globe. 

“Audiovisual  material  plays  a sig- 
nificant role  in  how  we  learn  these 
days,  and  there’s  incredible  room  for 
the  technology  applications  to  grow. 
We’ve  got  to  crawl  before  we  can 
run,  but  I think  that  over  time  the 
CSL  can  become  a hub  for  electronic 
media  in  the  leadership  field.” 


Henderson  to  Play  in 
Gryphon  Golf  Classic 


CANADIAN  HOCKEY  LEGEND  Paul 
Henderson  will  be  a celebrity 
guest  atthe  Department  of  Athletics' 
2008  Gry^oh'  Golf  Classic  Tune  23 
at  the  Cutten  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  Proceeds  raised  from  the  event 
go  toward  student-athlete  scholar- 
ships at  U of  G. 

Henderson,  a member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  became 
a sports  legend  Sept.  28, 1972,  when 
he  scored  the  winning  goal  with  34 
seconds  left  in  the  final  game  of  the 
eight-game  series  between  Canada 
and  theU.S.S.R. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  to 
welcome  Paul  Henderson  to  the 
Golf  Classic,”  says  Tom  Kendall,  di- 
rector of  athletics. 

This  year’s  tournament,  pre- 
sented by  AMJ  Campbell  Van  Lines, 


honours  Ken  Hammill  of  Guelph,  a 
1951  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  and  a U of  G Alum- 
nus of  Honour.  He  earned  a nalidhai 
reputation  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Blount  Canada 
Ltd.  and  is  a strong  supporter  of  the 
University  and  local  communities 
and  the  arts. 

Also  teeing  off  at  the  tournament 
will  be  Bruce  Bowser,  president  and 
CEO  of  AMJ  Campbell. 

Registration  begins  at  10  a.m., 
and  the  shotgun  start  is  at  noon.  The 
day  wraps  up  with  a reception,  din- 
ner and  awards  ceremony. 

For  information  about  fees  and 
registration,  visit  www.athletics. 
uoguelph.ca/Alumni/News/1007  or 
contact  Joe  Varamo  at  Ext.  53354  or 
jvaramo@uoguelph.ca. 


CIS  Research  Aims  to  Help  Computer  Users,  Doctors 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Desk-bound  workers  often  blame 
repetitive  stress  injuries  on  their 
computer  keyboards.  Now  U of  G researchers 
hope  to  use  computing  smarts  to  help  those 
workers  get  better  faster  and  — in  the  process 
— help  improve  relations  between  people  and 
their  silicon-based  deskmates. 

Helping  to  make  a more  user-friendly  com- 
puter is  what  drives  research  by  Tyler  Doan,  a 
master’s  student  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science  (CIS).  Along 
with  his  co-supervisor  — adjunct  professor 
Andrew  Hamilton-Wright  — and  Robert 
Varga,  another  CIS  master’s  student,  he  also 
I hopes  to  help  doctors  better  pinpoint  and  treat 
I hard-to-diagnose  disorders  affecting  muscles 
I and  nerves. 

I The  group  aims  to  develop  software  that 
I will  ch\irn  through  patient  data  and  help  a doc- 
; tor  analyze  and  diagnose  a problem.  In  effect. 


their  decision-making  tool  in  the  doctor’s  of- 
fice or  clinic  would  become  the  MD’s  elec- 
tronic helpmate  in  assessing  patient  health. 

“It’s  all  about  helping  clinicians  understand 
the  information  they’ve  acquired,”  says  Hamil- 
ton-Wright, who  is  using  data  on  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome  to  test  the  system. 

Those  spiky  graphs  on  his  laptop  show  pat- 
terns of  electrical  signals  recorded  from  muscle 
nerves  of  patients  suffering  from  carpal  tunnel 
— or  not.  That  ambiguity  is  partly  the  point, 
says  Hamilton-Wright,  a two-time  Guelph 
graduate  who  is  now  a faculty  member  in 
mathematics  and  computer  science  at  New 
Brunswick’s  Mount  Allison  University. 

By  helping  doctors  cut  through  the  “noise” 
around  disease  symptoms,  he  hopes  to  help 
them  diagnose  and  treat  this  progressively 
painful  condition  often  encountered  at  work 
when  repetitive  motions  cause  nerve  compres- 
sion in  the  wrist. 

He’s  studying  data  collected  from  several 


clinics.  One  source  was  the  School  of  Rehabili- 
tative Therapy  at  Queen’s  University,  where  he 
spent  a year  working  with  clinicians  on  patient 
data  sets. 

Beyond  carpal  tunnel,  the  researchers  plan 
to  develop  tools  to  help  doctors  better  diag- 
nose other  disorders.  Right  now,  it’s  difficult 
for  clinicians  to  clearly  distinguish  between 
various  myopathies  (muscular  dystrophies, 
polymyositis)  and  neuropathies  such  as 
Guillaume-Barre  syndrome  and  Parkinson’s 
disease,  says  Hamilton-Wright.  Helping  to 
make  better  diagnoses  could  improve  patient 
treatment  and  save  money  for  the  health-care 
system,  he  says. 

Doan  began  his  master’s  program  last  fall 
after  completing  a B.Sc.  in  the  department. 
He’s  co-supervised  by  Prof.  Judi  McQuaig, 
who  studies  human-computer  interactions. 
(His  twin  brother,  Adam,  is  studying  genetic 
algorithms  used  in  neural  networks  with  CIS 
professor  Mark  Wineberg.) 


Broadening  the  scope,  Doan  is  interested  in 
learning  how  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  un- 
derstand data  presented  on  a computer  screen. 

Looking  at  a 3-D  diagram  on  his  laptop,  he 
says  the  blue  cubes,  green  cylinders  and  other 
shapes  represent  data  from  a heart  study.  He’s 
been  recruiting  subjects  to  visit  his  Reynolds 
Building  office  to  spend  30  to  60  minutes  view- 
ing such  pictures  of  data.  “Can  people  look  and 
tell  me  what  it  means?”  he  says. 

Knowing  whether  people  can  make  sense  of 
what  they  see  may  help  in  improving  comput- 
ing tools  and  in  allowing  computers  and  their 
users  to  work  together.  He’s  interested  in  the 
cognitive  rules  that  underlie  decisions, 
whether  made  by  people  or  by  a computer. 

Doan  says  their  work  might  enter  other  ap- 
plications where  users  need  a computer  to 
serve  as  another  "mind”  in  assessing  informa- 
tion and  reaching  a decision. 

“That’s  the  beauty  of  computer  science. 
You  can  apply  it  in  a lot  of  places.” 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
Ahmic  Lake  east  of  Parry  Sound, 
plus  self-contained  two-bedroom 
guest  cottage,  suitable  for  two  fami- 
lies, decks,  docks,  canoe,  barbecue, 
$1,200  a week  for  July  and  August, 
lower  rates  for  off  season  and  multi- 
ple weeks,  519-824-1773  or  bgreen@ 
rlproyalcity.com. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  near  Sauble 
Beach  on  treed  lot,  fully  equipped 
and  well-maintained,  $900  a week 
for  July  and  August,  $750  a week  in 
June  and  September,  $500  for  other 
weeks,  519-822-6765. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lake  of 
Bays,  swimming,  boating,  fishing  on 
site,  golf,  15  minutes  to  Algonquin 
Park,  519-767-0450. 


Partially  furnished  two-bedroom 
1 apartment  in  London  close  to  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  suitable 
for  couple  or  mature  students,  park- 
ing, non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
Aug.  1 on  one-year  lease,  $575  a 
month  per  bedroom  inclusive,  Lena, 
519-843-3470  or  nudds.famiJy@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Partially  furnished  room  in  lower 
level  of  condo,  fireplace,  private 
bath,  kitchenette/laundry  room, 
cable  and  Internet,  suitable  for 

mature  fomolo,  non  cmolcor,  no 

pets,  $575  a month  inclusive  or 
reduced  rent  to  hold  until  Septem- 
ber, 519-837-4378  or  elayne. 
starr@gmail.com. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  south  end, 
ideal  for  visiting  faculty,  available 
Aug.  1 to  mid-December,  Melody, 
Ext.  54337,  519-836-6264  or 

ni.wen@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  Nicole,  519-836-6745  or 
fiimoU@rogers.com. 


FOR  SALE 


Toyo  Proxes  4 tires,  205-55-16,  like 
new,  used  for  two  months,  John, 
519-826-7795. 


Antique  loveseat,  wood-framed, 
good  condition,  best  offer,  Ext. 
52672  or  519-766-9012. 


Men's  left-handed  golf  clubs,  519- 
821-6499. 


Computer  desks,  TV,  single  bed, 
JVC  stereo,  chest  of  drawers,  chairs, 
carpets  and  much  more,  519-780- 
2676. 


WANTED 


Housing  in  Guelph  to  swap  for 
three-bedroom  executive  town- 


O P T 0 M E T fi  I 


GOEMANS 
S' ASSOCIATES 


Or.  Donna  Goemans 
Dr.  Paul  Goemans 
Dr.  Doris  Hrvatin 
Dr.  Tiffany  Tang 

Evenings  & Saturday 
Appointments  Available 


NEW  PATiENTS  WELCOMED 


Contact  Lenses,  Eyeglasses, 
Sports  Eyewear,  Sports  Vision, 
Binocular  Vision, 
Laser  Surgery  Consultotion 
570  KortHght  Rd.  W.  Gueiph,  Ont 


Free  Parking,  Wheei  Chair  Accessibie 


house  in  Austin,  Tex.,  close  to  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  September  2008  to 
June  2009,  austinswap@Uve.com. 


Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  FamUy  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to 
eight-year-old  boys,  compensation 
provided,  519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Horse  boarding  in  K-W/Guelph 
area,  pasture  or  staU  boarding,  spe- 
cialized care,  new  riding  arena,  shel- 
tered paddocks,  519-275-1768  or 
HopeweUCreek  Stables@gmail.com. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avaUable 
to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees.  Submit  items 
to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  519-824- 
7962  or  send  e-maU  to  l.graham@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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Where  Are  You  Now? 


if  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name 
entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  this  month  for  a $50  gift  certificate 
provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  June  6 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your 
response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  May  21  photo  was  of  the 
weather  vane  on  top  of  the  lunging  ring  in  OVCs  large-animat  clinic: 
Susan  Ellig,  Tim  Best,  Neil  Blair,  Hugh  Cai,  Gloria  Ying,  Margaret 
Pelton,  Ray  Hutchison,  John  Van  Manen,  Martha  Leibbrandt,  Bill  Clair 
and  Danny  Martin.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 

for  your  existing  banner  stand 

larg.  Fonrm  pflnsog  By: 

SSRoland 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


SPECIAL  WEEKEND  RATE 

, SIIQ.OO* 

froni  1 1 ^ per  ni^t 
Offer  for  Frida)',  Saturday,  Sunday  only 


WELCOME  TO 
DELTA  GUELPH  HOTEL 

AND  CONFERENCE  CENTRE. 


DELTA 

GUELPH 

HOTEL  AND  CONFEftENCE  CENTRE 

519-780-3700  or  visit  www.deltaguelph.com  and  quote  code  GTrib. 


• Starts  March  7,  until  June  29, 2008 

• Upgrade  to  our  special  weekend  package  for  *199. 
Includes  a three-course  dinner  and  breakfast  for  hvo 
at  Fifty  Wesl  Restaurant  and  Bar.** 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


. Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 
. Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  presents  Nature 
Discovery  Wednesdays,  a weekly 
program  featuring  interactive 
hands-on  learning  for  all  ages.  This 
month’s  sessions  run  June  4,  11,  19 
and  25  from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  and  will 
focus  on  tree  identification,  bird 
behaviour,  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
and  plant  evolution.  Cost  is  $10  per 
person,  free  for  children  under  12. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  52358  or  send 
e-mail  to  bhealy@uoguelph.ca. 


Arboretum  director  and  naturalist 
Prof.  Alan  Watson  will  discuss  fern 
identification  and  propagation  July 
3 from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  The 
deadline  for  registration  and  pay- 
ment is  June  19.  Call  Ext.  52358. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
July  9 from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$50.  Register  by  June  25. 


“About  Trees”  is  the  focus  of  a work- 
shop led  by  horticulturist  Sean  Fox 


July  10  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is  $15. 
Registration  deadline  is  June  26. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  a family  day  celebrating  artists 
June  7.  It  features  educational  activi- 
ties with  sculptor  Susan  Detwiler  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  painter  Don  Russell 
at  2:30  p.m.,  and  a tour  of  the  exhibi- 
tion Evan  Macdonald  A Painter’s 
Life  4 p.m. 


The  art  centre’s  volunteers  host 
Gardenscapes  2008,  a self-guided 
tour  of  Guelph  gardens,  June  22 
from  noon  to  5:30  p.m.  rain  or 
shine.  Cost  is  $15.  For  a brochure, 
visit  www.msac.ca/events.htm. 


NOTICES 


Members  of  the  University  are 
invited  to  join  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  community  part- 
ners for  the  launch  of  the  2008  Leave 
for  Change  program  June  6 from  3 
to  4 p.m.  in  the  McLaughlin  Library 
Learning  Commons. 


The  UCBeyond  Epilepsy  Scholar- 
ship Program  awards  seven  one- 
time post-secondary  scholarships  of 
up  to  $5,000  to  students  diagnosed 
with  epilepsy.  The  deadline  to  apply 
is  July  31.  Application  forms  are 
available  at  www.chromecommuni- 
cations.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


The  TA  Professional  Development 
Series  focuses  on  “Demystifying 
Leamer-Centredness”  June  25  at 
11:30  a.m.  in  Day  Hall  125.  To  regis- 
ter, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/tss. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Julilea  Mansell,  Psychology,  is 
June  17  at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
3 1 3.  The  thesis  is  “Demographic  and 
Geographic  Comparisons  of  Young 
Children’s  Home  Literacy  Environ- 
ments: A Canadian  Study.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans. 


The  final  examination  of  Nataliya 
Avakova,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 


rural  studies  program,  is  June  19  at 
10  a.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture 
143.  The  thesis  is  “Rural  Household, 
Livelihood  Strategies  and  Reproduc- 
tive Labour  in  the  Era  of  Neoliberal 
Restructuring."  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Belinda  Leach,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 


The  final  examination  of  Jean  Anne 
Lillie,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  June  20  at  1 
p.m.  in  Day  Hall  118.  The  thesis  is 
“Older  Adults’  Knowledge  of  Com- 
munity Support  Services:  Does 
Social  Support  Make  a Difference?” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joseph  Tindale. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Festival  runs  June  13  to  15  at 
Riverside  Park.  For  information,  call 
519-836-7482. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group-Guelph  hosts  the 
29th  annual  Speed  River  Cleanup 
Jtme  7 starting  at  9 a.m.  at  Royal  City 


Park.  Bring  old  shoes,  boots  or  hip 
waders,  gloves,  sun  gear  and  vrater.  A 
barbecue  and  entertainment  for  vol- 
unteers will  follow  at  McCrae  House 
at  noon.  For  more  information,  call 
519-824-2091  or  visit  the  website 
www.opirgguelph.org. 


The  Waterloo  Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  holds  its  annual 
native  plant  sale  June  7 beginning  at 
9 a.m.  at  21  College  Ave.  W. 


The  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council  present  spOt- 
light:  festival  June  6 to  8.  Here  in 
Guelph,  the  weekend  will  include 
opportunities  to  try  your  hand  at 
throwing  clay,  printmaking,  paint- 
ing, conducting  an  orchestra,  and 
writing  and  recording  a song.  You 
can  also  participate  in  theatre  games, 
take  classes  in  music  and  creative 
movement,  watch  a choir  rehearse, 
learn  how  to  create  percussion 
instruments  out  of  found  objects 
and  catch  a performance  of  Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  For  complete  details,  visit 
www.spotlightfestival.ca. 


‘Do  You  Have  Any  History  of  Multiple  Births?’ 

Infant  triplets  prove  to  be  'happy  detour’  on  academic  road  for  history  PhD  student 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

JOSH  MacFadyen,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of 
History,  was  sitting  outside  the 
X-ray  room  while  his  wife,  Colleen, 
was  in  having  an  ultrasound  exam. 
She  wasn’t  even  eight  weeks  along  in 
her  second  pregnancy,  but  her 
doctor  had  wanted  to  check  on 
things  because  she  seemed  to  be 
growing  more  quickly  than 
expected.  When  Josh  was  called  in, 
the  technician’s  first  question  took 
him  by  surprise:  “Do  you  have  any 
history  of  multiple  births  in  your 
family?” 

Now  there’s  a question  that 
should  raise  a red  flag  for  any  expec- 
tant parent. 

To  Josh’s  innocent  reply  of:  “No, 
why?”  the  technician  responded: 
“Because  you’re  having  triplets.” 
There  on  the  screen  of  the  ultra- 
sound machine,  the  startled  couple 
could  see  three  distinct  beating 
hearts. 

“We  were  screaming  and  laugh- 
ing and  absolutely  shocked,”  says 
Josh. 

Not  just  triplets  — but  identical 
triplet  girls  who  were  bom  at 
McMaster  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Hamilton  Dec.  10  after  32  weeks  of 


gestation.  And  although  the  parents 
can  point  out  some  small  differ- 
ences. Kenya,  Siena  and  Tori  really 
do  look  amazingly  alike. 

“We  even  have  a hard  time  telling 
them  apart,”  admits  Josh.  “We’ve 
painted  the  toenail  on  each  of  their 
big  toes  different  colours  so  we  know 
who’s  who,  and  they  have  ankle 
bracelets  with  their  names  on  that 
they  wear  most  of  the  time.” 

When  they  take  photos  of  the 
girls,  they  always  line  them  up  in  the 
same  order.  “That  way,  we’ll  know 
which  is  which  when  we  look  at  the 
photos  10  years  later,”  he  says. 

So  what’s  life  like  for  a graduate 
student  with  three  five-month-old 
babies  plus  an  exuberant  two-year- 
old  son,  Cameron? 

“I’ve  always  believed  that  kids 
don’t  need  to  slow  you  down  and 
that  academics  can  combine  family 
life  with  their  work,”  Josh  says  a bit 
sheepishly.  “In  fact,  I used  to  boast 
that  I could  hold  Cameron  in  one 
arm  and  vacuum  and  read  a book  all 
at  the  same  time.” 

That  boasting  ended  once  the 
triplets  arrived.  With  three,  he  can’t 
even  hold  all  his  daughters  at  the 
same  time,  let  alone  throw  in  a few 
household  chores  or  a little  studying. 
In  fact,  he  calculates  that  in  the  early 


days.  Just  fee'ding  the  three  girls  looTc 
the  couple  a total  of  nine  or  1 0 hours 
a day.  They  also  changed  more  than 
25  diapers  a day  at  first.  And  yet  he’s 
still  working  towards  his  PhD  and 
says  he’s  in  his  final  year. 

The  secret?  “Help.  We  have  lots 
of  helpers  — dozens,  maybe  even 
over  a himdred.” 

Most  are  friends  or  members  of 
their  church.  Family  members  have 
also  come  to  help  out,  and  both 
grandmothers  have  stayed  for  weeks 
at  a time. 

“They  bring  us  meals,  help  with 
feedings,  play  with  Cameron,”  says 
Josh.  “1  don’t  know  how  we  would 
have  survived  without  everyone 
helping  us.” 

On  days  when  someone  isn’t 
staying  over  to  lend  a hand,  his  day 
goes  like  this:  It  starts  with  a wake-up 
call  from  Cameron,  who’s  usually 
ready  to  start  his  day  by  6:30  or  7 
a.m.  (Colleen  handles  the  triplets’ 
first  feeding  of  the  day  at  4 a.m.)  By  8 
a.m.,  the  girls  are  up  again,  and  Josh 
and  Colleen  prepare  breakfast  for  ev- 
eryone. 

“Usually  the  girls  will  sleep  for 
one  or  two  hours  at  that  point,  and  I 
can  do  a little  work  then,”  says  Josh. 
“I  manage  short  spurts  of  work  in- 
terrupted by  feedings  and  various 


childhood  calamlHesT” ' 

On  days  when  they  have  a helper 
or  two  in  the  house,  he’ll  head  over 
to  U of  G for  a meeting  or  spend 
some  time  in  the  library  or  cafa 
working  on  his  thesis,  which  looks  at 
the  history  of  flax  in  the  fibre  and  lin- 
seed oil  commodity  chains  in  North 
America.  He  jokes  that  his  next  re- 
search project  will  be  a demographic 
study  of  Victorian  families  with 
twins  and  triplets. 

“Usually  I’m  able  to  get  at  least 
three  solid  days  of  work  in  each 
week,”  he  says.  “On  the  other  days,  I 
just  do  what  I can.  I don’t  consider 
the  triplets  a roadblock  to  my  aca- 
demic work.  They’re  more  like  a de- 
tour, but  a happy  detour.” 

Although  he’s  still  forging  ahead 
on  his  thesis,  Josh  says  he’s  noticed 
that  having  triplets  has  affected  his 
life  in  another  way;  he’s  become  a 
homebody. 

“We  used  to  be  out  visiting 
friends  almost  every  night  before  we 
had  children.  And  even  when 
Cameron  came  along,  it  was  easy  to 
bring  him  with  us  because  he  was 
good  at  sleeping  in  the  portable  play- 
pen. But  now,  we’re  not  interested  in 
even  trying  to  leave  the  house.  We  go 
out  maybe  once  a week  with  the 
whole  crew  for  an  appointment,  but 


itTJUSt  too  much  eTfoft'inc  rest'Dr 
the  time.” 

Having  said  that.  Josh  adds  that 
for  Father’s  Day  this  year,  he’s  at- 
tempting the  “Mount  Everest  climb 
ofparenting.”  He  and  Colleen  will  be 
packing  all  four  children  into  their 
minivan  and  driving  east  to  visit  his 
family  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
plan  is  to  drive  through  the  night  so 
the  babies  will  sleep  through  much 
of  the  18-hour  trip. 

“I  know  that  sounds  contradic- 
tory when  I said  we  don’t  go  out 
much,  but  this  is  a big  one-time 
thing,”  he  says. 

The  MacFadyens  plan  to  spend 
two  months  on  the  island  visiting 
with  family  and  enjoying  the  beaches 
and  scenery  with  their  children. 

“We’re  very  blessed,”  says  Josh. 
“We’ve  got  to  be  the  happiest,  lucki- 
est people  on  Earth.  We  just  love  our 
girls  so  much  — they’re  healthy  and 
good-tempered  and  beautiful,  and 
we’ve  got  three  of  them!  Not  to  men- 
tion Cameron,  who’s  also  wonder- 
ful. He  already  adores  his  sisters, 
loves  to  entertain  them  and  is  always 
gentle  with  them.  And  with  all  this 
going  on.  I've  still  been  able  to  stay  in 
the  PhD  program.  It’s  been  great, 
and  we’re  having  the  time  of  our 
lives.” 
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brock  road  nursery 

Cfardtn,  cevvtre  § shc^pe 


YOUR  DAD  DOESN'T 
NEED  ANOTHER  TIE 


Plant  a tree  to  remember  Dad's  !>'  Father's  Day! 
Plus,  choose  from  100s  ol  other  great  gift  ideas. 
This  year  Father's  Day  is  on  June  15"'. 


UNIQUE  PERENNIALS  . DISTINCT  ANNUALS  . FIRST  QUALITY  TREES  & SHRUBS  , PREMIUM  SOILS  & MULCHES, 
BULK  & BAGGED  . BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  SHOPPE  . INSPIRING  DISPLAYS  & MORE  ALL  IN  ONE  STOP! 


Richard  from  Valleybrook  Gardens 
gives  us  his  top  perennial  picks  for  2008  . 
June  1 7"»  at  6:30pm,  call  to  register. 
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CIHR  Awards  Chair 


OVC  only  veterinary  college  to  receive  funding 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  6 }S  POISED  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  public  health 
thanks  to  a prestigious  research 
chair  worth  nearly  $1  million 
awarded  by  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  (CIHR). 

Prof.  Jan  Sargeant,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Public  Health  and  Zoo- 
noses and  a faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine, received  one  of  14  Applied 
Public  Health  Chairs  nationwide. 

“We  were  the  only  veterinary  col- 
lege awarded  funding,  which  was 
quite  exciting,”  says  Sargeant.  “Most 
emerging  diseases  that  pose  a threat 
to  human  health  originate  in  animal 
populations,  whether  it’s  avian  flu  or 
new  strains  of  antibiotic-resistant 
superbugs.  Veterinarians  are  there- 
fore uniquely  equipped  to  investi- 
gate and  come  up  with  solutions  to 
some  of  the  critical  health  issues  of 
today." 

She  adds  that  the  chair  comple- 
ments the  Centre  for  Public  Health 
and  Zoonoses.  Created  in  2006,  it 
promotes  research  by  innovative  sci- 
entists in  various  disciplines  work- 
ing to  solve  public  health  problems 
at  the  human-animal  interface. 

Sargeant’s  chair,  worth  $185,000 
a year  for  five  years,  is  supported  by 
CIHR,  the  Public  Health  Agency  of 
Canada  and  the  Centre  de  recherche 
en  prevention  de  I’obesite.  The  three 


agencies  created  the  program  to 
stimulate  innovation  in  public 
health  intervention  research,  to  edu- 
cate and  mentor  the  next  generation 
of  public  health  researchers,  and  to 
support  research  of  national  rele- 
vance. 

"Our  secret  is  finally  out:  veteri- 
narians are  public  health  profession- 
als,” says  OVC  dean  Elizabeth  Stone. 
“The  Ontario  Veterinary  College  has 
been  helping  to  protect  human 
health  and  well-being  for  nearly  150 
years.  Part  of  OVC’s  overall  vision  is 
to  respond  to  the  changing  demands 
on  the  profession  and  help  change 
how  society  values  veterinarians  and 
the  work  we  do,  and  this  type  of  rec- 
ognition is  key  to  helping  bring 
about  this  mind  shift.” 

Sargeant  agrees,  saying  there’s  a 
great  need  to  integrate  animal  health 
and  public  health  research  and  to  get 
people  to  understand  how  intri- 
cately they’re  connected. 

“It  can  be  difficult  because 
‘zoonoses’  itself  is  such  a weird 
word.  I always  start  by  telling  people 
that  we’re  talking  about  diseases  that 
jump  between  animals  and  humans, 
and  that  75  per  cent  of  emerging  in- 
fectious diseases  are  zoonotic.” 

As  an  Applied  Public  Health 
Chair,  she  will  form  teams  of  people 
from  agriculture,  government  and 
animal  and  human  health  to  address 
public  health  issues  that  relate  to 
zoonotic  diseases. 


Hill’s  Commits  $5M  to  OVC 


Funds  will  support  centre  for  teaching,  research  in  companion-animal  health  care 


UOF  6 HAS  RECEIVED  a $5- 
million,  10-year  commitment 
from  Hill’s  Pet  Nutrition,  Inc.,  to 
support  a unique  educational  centre 
at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

“This  facility  will  help  create  an 
exciting  vision  for  primary  health 
care  for  companion  animals,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee.  “This 
generous  support  from  Hill’s  will 
help  OVC  and  the  University  be  at 
the  forefront  of  learning  and  re- 
search, benefiting  pets  and  their 
owners  in  Ontario  and  beyond.” 

The  Hill’s  Pet  Nutrition  Primary 


Health-Care  Centre  will  be  an  inter- 
national centre  of  excellence  for 
teaching  and  research  in  primary 
companion-animal  health  care  and 
service  delivery.  It  will  provide  a va- 
riety of  educational  experiences, 
from  practical  skills  development  to 
preventive  medicine.  Students  will 
also  learn  to  educate  owners  about 
the  health,  nutrition  and  well-being 
of  their  animal  companions. 

“This  is  a truly  groundbreaking 
development,”  says  Neil  Thompson, 
president  of  Hill’s  The  Americas. 
“We  believe  nutrition  should  be  a 


foundational  cornerstone  of  well- 
ness and  therapeutic  care  provided 
to  all  pets.” 

The  centre  — part  of  the  overall 
redevelopment  of  OVC  and  its 
teaching  hospital  — is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  government 
The  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  invested  $9.5  mil- 
lion in  the  fecility  and  OVC  redevel- 
opment in  February. 

OVC  dean  Elizabeth  Stone  says 
she’s  thrilled  that  Hill’s  is  supporting 

Continued  on  page  10 


U of  G Sets  Budget  Targets 

University's  multi-year  plan  aims  to  balance  budget  by  2012 


BY  LORlBONA.ii\JKT 

UOF  G HAS  DEVELOPED  multi- 
year targets  to  address  its 
structural  deficit  In  total,  the 
University  is  looking  to  find  $36 
million  over  the  next  four  years. 

Board  of  Governors  endorsed  the 
multi-year  targets  June  6 and  ap- 
proved the  University’s  preliminary 
2008/2009  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  operating 
budget. 


The  p\an  has  Gueiph  reducing 
budgets  by  2.5  per  cent  for  2008/ 
2009,  five  per  cent  for  2009/2010  and 
2010/2011  and  four  per  cent  for 
2011/2012. 

“It  simply  wasn’t  feasible  to  elim- 
inate the  structural  deficit  in  one 
year,”  says  John  Miles,  assistant 
vice-president  (finance  and  ser- 
vices). 

“We  needed  a multi-year  ap- 
proach to  remove  structural  costs  or 


create  net  revenues  to  haiance 
budget.” 

Budget  adjustments  were  pur- 
posely kept  lower  for  2008/2009  to 
give  colleges  and  divisions  time  to 
plan  to  accommodate  changes 
aimed  at  helping  the  University 
achieve  fiscal  stability  and  aid  in  stra- 
tegic planning. 

The  multi-year  targets  were  cre- 
ated in  the  context  of  the  Univer- 
Continued  on  page  10 


Prof.  ]an  Sargeant,  Population  Medicine,  studies  diseases  at  the  human- 

anlmal  interface.  PHOTOav  MARTmsCHWAL&C 


Cycling  has  been  popular  with  faculty  In  the  Department  of  Psychology  for  decades.  Prof.  Michael  Grand,  far 
right,  was  part  of  a group  that  started  doing  long  distance  rides  together  in  the  mid-iyyos.  Today’s  crop  of 
biking  enthusiasts  includes,  from  left.  Profs.  Ian  Newby-Clark,  Karl  Hennig  and  Peter  Hausdorf.  See  story  on 
Q PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


The  Cycle  Continues 
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EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

-A  Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  p.m. 

Eli.  9-.30  a.m.-a  p.m.)  Sat  9:30  a.m.'3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N. 


Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


Roland 

Banner-Up  Retractable 


OLD  UNIVERSITY  AREA 
Very  pretty  1.5  storey.  2 bedroom,  brick  home  on  a 48*  X 198’ 
mature  lot  Large  living  room  witlt  stone  fireplace.  Formal  dining 
room  overlooking  manire  maples  and  newly  planted  fruit  trees. 
Hardwood  floors.  Only  a 5 minute  walk  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  a short  jaunt  to  the  scenic  Speed  River  walking  trails. 
Updates  include  most  windows,  shingles  and  furnace.  Central  Air. 
Potential  for  in  law  suite  or  home  office.  This  home  is  a delightful 
gem  in  a neighbourhood  of  stable,  family  ambience. 


Josee  & Rick  Ottenbrite 

Sales  Representatives 

519-824-9050 

jwenbiUe(ffjtpfo>^arv.com 


Ia>w  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-  6 
Extended  Hour.s  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

836^3810 


w'^wv.guelpli  itiontessori.com 


“WitMn  the  Child  lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our 
large  in-stock  selection  of 
laminate  and  hardwood  flooring 


RONA 

CASWVAV 

55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


board  of  eovernors 

Board  endorses  multi-year  plan  to  address  structural  deficit 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING  for  U of  G’s  future  was  the 
topic  of  the  day  at  the  June  5 Board  of  Governors 
meeting. 

The  board  endorsed  a multi-year  plan  to  address  the 
structural  deficit  as  part  of  Guelph’s  preliminary 
2008/09  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
operating  budget,  accepted  a proposal  to  renovate  the 
Richards  Building  to  support  student  growth  in  engi- 
neering programs,  and  approved  preliminary  2008/09 
operating  budgets  for  the  University  of  Guelph- 


Humber  and  for  U of  G’s  partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  told  B of  G the  Uni- 
versity is  taking  a thoughtful  strategic  approach  to  ad- 
dressing its  future,  both  in  terms  of  financing  and  in 
terms  of  academic  programming.  Ail  of  it  must  be  done 
in  the  context  of  limited  government  support  and 
changes  in  the  way  funds  are  allocated,  especially  the 
growing  prevalence  of  one-time  funding,  he  said.  “It  has 
had  a devastating  impact  on  the  way  we  can  plan.’’ 


vost  and  vice-president  (academic), 
provided  an  update  on  the  inte- 
grated planning  process.  The  prior- 
ities identified  in  the  plan  were 
instrumental  in  framing  the  multi- 
year approach  to  addressing  the 
structural  deficit,  she  said. 

Guelph  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge 
and  officials  from  Guelph  Hydro 
informed  the  board  about  the  com- 
munity energy  plan.  U of  G has 
been  involved  in  developing  the 
plan,  and  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  city,  Guelph  Hydro  and  the 
University  to  work  closely  on  im- 
plementing it.  It  would  involve  the 
crafting  of  a detailed  proposal  that 
would  look  at  U of  G’s  water  and 
waste  management  and  infrastruc- 
ture, and  help  identify  ways  to  re- 
duce costs  and  energy  use. 


Some  governors  expressed  res- 
ervations about  approving  an  oper- 
ating budget  that  includes  a deficit 
and  budget  assumptions  for  gov- 
ernment revenues  that  are  uncer- 
tain. But  it  was  ultimately  acknow- 
ledged that  a multi-year  plan  is  the 
only  way  to  address  the  situation. 
(See  full  budget  story  on  page  1.) 

Governors  offered  congratula- 
tions on  the  continuing  progress  of 
Guelph-Humber,  now  in  its  sixth 
year  with  2,300  students.  Its  total 
revenues  are  expected  to  exceed 
costs  by  $8.6  million  in  2007/08  and 
by  $3.6  million  in  2008/2009.  As  a 
result,  there  is  now  capacity  within 
the  Guelph-Humber  budget  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  continue  with 
quality  investments  and  program 
development  while  enhancing  the 


revenue  provided  to  both  parent  in- 
stitutions in  recognition  of  ongoing 
infrastructure  costs. 

B of  G also  gave  the  go-ahead  for 
Guelph  to  engage  consultants  to 
produce  detailed  design  drawings 
for  reuse  of  the  Richards  Building  to 
accommodate  a planned  increase  in 
engineering  students.  The  School  of 
Engineering  expects  to  boost  its 
numbers  significantly  over  the  next 
five  years. 

In  a fundraising  update,  the 
board  learned  that  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development  has  achieved  a 
25-per-cent  increase  in  new  gifts 
and  pledges.  A total  of  more  than 
$20  million  was  raised  in  2007/08, 
exceeding  the  goal  set  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  pro- 


Early  Retirement/ Resignation 
Package  Available  to  Staff 

Program  designed  to  help  colleges,  divisions  meet  multi-year  budget  targets 


The  University  is  offering  a 
time-limited  voluntary  early 
retirement/resignation  package  to 
help  colleges  and  divisions  meet 
their  multi-year  budget  targets  as 
outlined  in  the  2008/2009  pre- 
liminary Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  operating 
budget 

The  new  program  will  allow  reg- 
ular full-time  staff  to  request  early 
retirement  or  resignation.  Deans  or 
division  heads  will  consider  re- 
quests, and  approval  will  be  granted 
only  when  the  change  will  allow  op- 
erational and  budgetary  priorities  to 
be  achieved. 

“The  early  retirement  package 
will  allow  units  to  make  strategic  re- 
ductions while  giving  staff  who  want 
to  retire  or  leave  early  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,”  says  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admin- 
istration). 

The  plan  is  open  for  requests 
from  July  1 to  Sept.  30.  Staff  may  re- 
quest a departure  date  between  Sept. 
1 , 2008,  and  April  30, 2010.  Staff  who 
are  interested  should  talk  to  their 
dean,  director  or  department  head. 

Employees  who  are  approved  for 
the  program  will  receive  one  month 


of  regular  pay  for  each  year  of  con- 
tinuous U of  G full-time  service  — 
to  a maximum  of  12  months. 

They  may  choose  to  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment,  salary  and  ben- 
efit continuance  or  a combination  of 
the  two. 

The  University  will  continue  to 
work  on  other  plans  for  addressing 
the  structural  deficit  projected  for 


At  its  final  meeting  of  the 
academic  year  June  3,  Senate 
was  updated  on  U of  G’s  integrated 
plan,  including  the  priority 
investment  fund  allocations,  and 
heard  a presentation  on  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  operating  budget  for 
2008/09  and  the  University’s 
multi-year  budget  plan  for  2008/09 
to  2012/13. 

Senators  approved  a number  of 
new  academic  programs,  including 
a certificate  in  public  policy  and  ad- 
ministration, a graduate  diploma 
in  marketing  research,  a new  major 
in  plant  science  and  a master’s  pro- 


the  2008/09  budget  year  (see  related 
story  on  page  1). 

The  structural  deficit  has  evolved 
over  the  past  several  years  as  govern- 
ment funding  for  operating  costs  has 
lagged  significantly  behind  expenses 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  salaries 
and  benefits,  post-employment  ben- 
efits such  as  pensions,  deferred 
maintenance  and  utilities. 


gram  in  planning.  They  also 
approved  Senate  committee  mem- 
berships, a revised  template  for  in- 
ternal reviews  and  a new  design  for 
the  honorary  doctorate  robes  to  be 
worn  at  convocation. 

Senate  was  informed  that  a draft 
revised  strategic  research  plan  is 
expected  to  be  posted  shortly  and 
that  feedback  from  the  campus 
community  will  be  solicited. 

In  other  business,  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Business,  was  ap- 
pointed U of  G’s  new  academic  col- 
league to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities. 


Senate  Wraps  Up  Another  Academic  Year 
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news  in  brie 


CAMPUS  WHEELS  IN  MOTION 
RAISES  MORE  THAN  $18,000 

TheUofGcomm  unity  helped  raise 
more  than  $18,000  to  provide  rec- 
reational and  fitness  opportunities 
for  people  with  spinal  cord  injury 
during  the  fifth  annual  Wheels  in 
Motion  June  8.  Most  of  the  money 
raised  will  stay  in  Guelph  and  be 
used  to  buy  wheelchair-accessible 
fitness  equipment  for  the  Victoria 
Road  Recreation  Centre  and  a 
height-adjustable  examination 
table  for  Student  Health  Services. 


TOASTMASTERS  CLUB  AIMS 
TO  BOOST  SPEAKING  SKILLS 

Town  and  Gown  Toastmasters,  a 
local  chapter  of  Toastmasters  Inter- 
national, meets  weekly  on  campus 
to  help  people  improve  their  speak- 
ing skills  in  a ftiendly,  supportive 
environment.  The  club  meets 
Wednesdays  year-round  from  7:15 
to  8:15  a.m.  in  the  OAC  boardroom 
(Room  104)  in  Johnston  Hall.  For 
more  information  or  to  inquire 
about  attending  a few  meetings  as  a 
guest,  contact  Eric  Maginnis  at 
ericmaginnis@sympatico.ca. 


RUN  TO  RAISE  AWARENESS 
OF  COLORECTAL  CANCER 

On  Sept.  1,  Nicole  Chuchmach,  a 
B.Conun.  and  MBA  graduate  of 
Guelph,  will  begin  an  eight-week 
run  from  Milton  to  New  York  City 
to  raise  awareness  of  colorectal  can- 
cer in  honour  of  her  mother, 
Sophie,  who  died  of  the  disease  in 
2006.  The  Colorectal  Cancer  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  has  launched  a 
website  that  allows  people  to  follow 

Chuchtnach’s  journey,  support  the 

run  or  join  it  along  the  way.  Visit 
www.sophiesrun.ca. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

The  winner  of  a $50  gift  certificate 
from  the  U of  G Bookstore  in  this 
semester’s  “Where  Are  You  Now?” 
contest  is  Matt  Edwards  of  BA 
Counselling.  The  following  people 
correctly  reported  that  the  June  4 
photo  was  of  storage  lockers  in  the 
grounds  compound  on  Stone  Road 
East:  John  Van  Manen,  Ray 
Hutchison,  Danny  Martin,  Gillian 
Maurice,  Rob  Yanchus,  Rose 
Kucman,  Rob  Vanderspek  and 
Christine  Church. 


In  Memoriam 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
June  23  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum 
for  Kate  Welch,  a veterinary  pathol- 
ogist at  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wildlife  Health  Centre  and  an 
adjunct  professor  at  OVC,  who  died 
June  2.  She  joined  OVC  in  1985  and 
is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Syd- 
ney, Perryn  and  Madeleine;  her 
husband,  Prof.  Stephen  Krutfa, 
Clinical  Studies;  her  mother;  and 
three  sisters.  A tree  will  be  planted 
in  her  memory  at  the  Wall- 
Custance  Memorial  Forest  Sept.  21. 


See  You 
IN  September! 

This  is  the  last  issue  of 
At  Guelph  for  the  summer. 
The  first  issue  of  the  fall 
semester  will  appear  Sept.  10. 
Copy  deadline  is  Sept.  2. 


Two  Tier  1 CRCs  Renewed 

Canada  Research  Chair  holders  study  biodiversity  and  disease 


UOF  G WILL  RECEIVE  $2.8  mil- 
lion over  the  next  seven  years 
from  Industry  Canada  through  the 
renewal  of  two  prestigious  Canada 
Research  Chairs  (CRCs). 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Integrative  Bi- 
ology, and  Prof.  Chris  Whitfield, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Molecu- 
lar and  Cellular  Biology,  were  first 
awarded  Tier  1 chairs  in  2002  and 
were  among  U of  G’s  first  recipients. 
Tier  1 chairs  are  acknowledged  as  in- 
ternational leaders  in  their  field  and 
receive  $200,000  a year  for  seven 
years. 

“Profs.  Hebert  and  Whitfield  rep- 
resent a standard  of  outstanding  sci- 
entific and  academic  leadership  that 
has  placed  U of  G at  the  forefront  of 
life  science  research,”  says  Prof.  Ste- 


AU  OF  G MARKETING  and  consu- 
mer studies  course  and  a 
company  launched  by  a U of  G food 
scientist  and  a College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science  graduate 
were  recognized  at  the  ninth  annual 
Guelph  Awards  of  Excellence  last 
week- 

Prof.  Paulette  Padanyi,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  received  the 
Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President’s  Business  Recognition 
Award  in  the  public  category  for  her 
fourth-year  course  “Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies  Practicum:  Non- 
Profit  Marketing.” 

The  award  recognizes  those  who 
have  demonstrated  moving  business 


ven  Liss,  interim  vice-president  (re- 
search). 

“When  it  comes  to  'the  Barcode 
of  Life’  or  the  latest  developments  in 
bacterial  cell  surface  structure  and 
function,  they  are  leading  the  world, 
and  we  are  delighted  and  proud  that 
further  investment  through  CRC  re- 
newals will  allow  them  to  continue 
to  make  important  contributions 
through  their  research.” 

Hebert  has  been  using  his  CRC  to 
support  research  on  how  molecular 
studies  can  provide  new  insights  into 
the  diversity  of  life,  specifically  DNA 
bar-coding.  He  heads  the  Biodi- 
versity Institute  of  Ontario  and  is  the 
scientific  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Barcode  of  Life  Project,  a con- 
sortium working  to  create  the 


forward  through  contributions  to 
the  business  community.  Padanyi’s 
course  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  develop  marketing  plans  for  local 
non-profit  organizations. 

The  Guelph  Partemship  for  In- 
novation’s Excellence  Award  was 
presented  to  Prof.  Alejandro 
Marangoni,  Food  Science,  and  his 
business  partner,  1990  B.Sc.  gradu- 
ate Steve  Bernei,  for  their  involve- 
ment in  CoaGeJ  Corp.,  a company 
they  founded  to  launch  their  dis- 
covery of  a shortening  alternative 
that  has  no  trans  fat. 

This  award  recognizes  individu- 
als who  have  exhibited  outstanding 
entrepreneurial  commitment  and 
achievement  in  the  life  science  and 


Health  Lab  solved  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  pet  food-related  deaths 
of  thousands  of  dogs  and  cats  in  early 
2007. 

CONduit,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Canadian  Obesity  Network, 
earned  a bronze  in  the  under 
$100,000  (budget)  magazine  cate- 
gory. The  magazine  is  produced  in 
partnership  with  the  University’s 
Students  Promoting  Awareness  of 
Research  Knowledge  (SPARK)  pro- 
gram. 

“This  is  a real  coup,  considering  it 
was  CONdutys  first  foray  into  a na- 
tional competition,  and  we  were  up 
against  extremely  established  insti- 
tutions,” says  Owen  Roberts,  SPARK 
creator  and  director  of  research 
communications.  "CONduit  is  a 
model  of  interuniversity  co-opera- 
tion, student-writing  excellence  and 
administrative  commitment  to  pop- 
ular communications.” 

The  University  also  received  its 
first  TD  Meloche  Monnex  Fellow- 
ship in  Advancement,  which  is  given 
annually  to  three  CCAE  member 
universities.  The  award  was  pre- 


world’s first  reference  library  of 
DNA  bar  codes  for  use  in  species 
identification  around  the  globe. 

Whitfield’s  CRC  research  has  fo- 
cused on  the  functions  of  bacteria,  as 
well  as  exploiting  this  knowledge  to 
identify  new  targets  for  therapies 
against  bacterial  infections. 

He  heads  a multi-million-doUar 
facility  at  U of  G for  research  on  the 
surfaces  and  membranes  of  living 
cells.  There,  scientists  are  working  to 
find  new  approaches  to  understand- 
ing how  molecules  are  transported 
into  — or  out  of  — living  cells.  This 
is  critically  important  in  under- 
standing processes  involved  in  hu- 
man diseases  and  developing  effec- 
tive new  strategies  for  therapeutic 
intervention. 


agri-food  sectors  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  annual  excellence 
awards — the  Economics  Workplace 
Education  Award  — is  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics (CME).  It  recognizes  an 
organization  in  Guelph  that  exhibits 
excellence  in  supporting  post-sec- 
ondary education  though  tuition 
reimbursement  for  employees,  ac- 
commodating leave  with  or  without 
pay  for  educational  purposes,  or 
providing  co-op  placements  or  in- 
ternships in  the  city  for  post-second- 
ary students.  Prof.  David  Prescott, 
CME’s  associate  dean  (academic), 
presented  the  award  to  RLB 
Chartered  Accountants  and  Busi- 
ness Advisors. 


sented  to  2008  B.Comm.  graduate 
Lauren  Moore  and  will  allow  her  to 
be  trained  in  university  advance- 
ment in  Alumni  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment over  the  next  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  U of  G was  rec- 
ognized for  its  ad  campaign  in  an  an- 
nual international  competition 
sponsored  by  the  CouncU  for  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion. The  campaign,  which  ran  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  profiled  U of  G’s 
strengths  in  leadership,  research,  ac- 
ademics and  student  achievement. 

“The  national  and  international 
accolades  the  University  has  recently 
received  are  gratifying  because  they 
show  that  our  message  is  being 
heard  and  because  they  speak  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  our  staff  and 
students,”  says  Chuck  Cunningham, 
director  of  communications  and 
public  affairs. 

“The  gold  award  for  the  website 
is  particularly  satisfying  because  it 
reflects  the  efforts  of  staff  from 
across  campus,  as  well  as  our  work 
over  the  last  year  in  strengthening 
the  U of  G brand." 


people 

PROF  ELECTED  TO  BOARD 

Prof.  Lise  Burcher  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development,  who  is  also  a Guelph 
city  councillor,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  Federation  of 
Canadian  Municipalities. 


BEE  EXPERT  TEACHES  COURSE 
ON  POLLINATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  recently  returned  from 
Brazil,  where  he  and  Brazilian  and 
Argentinian  colleagues  presented 
the  lOth  International  Course  in 
Pollination.  The  two-week  program 
drew  some  40  people  from  across 
Brazil,  as  well  as  from  Colombia, 
Argentina  and  Mexico.  This  year’s 
course  focused  on  pollination  in 
agricultural  settings  and  discussed 
aspects  of  bee  biology  and  bee- 
keeping with  stingless  and 
Africanized  (killer)  bees. 


NEW  GRAD  RECEIVES 
MULTICULTURALAWARD 

Momina  Mir,  who  graduated  from 
U of  G this  month,  has  been  hon- 
oured by  the  Guelph  and  District 
Multicultural  Centre  with  a 2008 
Multicultural  Award.  Mir,  who  was 
president  of  the  Muslim  Students’ 
Association,  was  recognized  for  her 
contributions  to  enhancing  cultural 
understanding  and  promoting  gen- 
der equality  on  campus. 


Emergency 
Initiative  I 

Launched  j 

UOF  G IS  LAUNCHING  a multi- 
year initiative  to  address  the 
need  for  emergency  preparedness 
and  mass  communication  strategies 
as  an  integral  part  of  both  emerg- 
ency and  non-emergency  planning. 

“When  a disaster  strikes  — such 
as  a fire,  hazardous  weather  or  an 
active  threat  — it’s  important  that 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  visitors 
are  notified  and  given  directions  to 
minimize  injuries  and  the  loss  of 
human  life,”  says  Robin  Begin,  di- 
rector of  Campus  Community  Po- 
lice, Fire  Prevention  and  Parking 
Services. 

The  campus  initiative  includes 
educating  the  community  about  the 
U of  G emergency  management 
plan  and  establishing  a mass  emer- 
gency notification  strategy,  says 
Begin.  Over  the  next  five  years. 
Campus  Community  Police  will 
partner  with  a number  of  campus 
departments  in  co-ordinating  and 
implementing  these  initiatives,  she 
says. 

The  first  stage  of  the  emergency 
notification  strategy  will  be  imple- 
mented this  summer.  The  Univer- 
sity’s VOIP  phone  system  will 
enable  mass  messages  to  be  sent  to  a 
defined  set  of  telephones  or  blanket 
the  entire  telephone  system. 

Begin  notes  that  employees  may 
receive  test  messages  during  the 
summer,  but  they  will  be  clearly 
identified  as  such.  In  addition,  a 
mass  e-mail  will  give  advance  notice 
of  the  test.  Check  the  U of  G Cam- 
pus Police  website  at  www.police. 
uoguelph.ca  for  updates. 


U of  G Website  Wins  CCAE  Gold 


Two  bronze  medals  awarded  to  campus  communicators 


Excellence  in  sharing  news 
and  information  with  audi- 
ences outside  the  University  has 
garnered  U of  G a number  of 
honours  from  the  Canadian  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
(CCAE),  the  national  association  for 
advancement  professionals. 

At  an  awards  ceremony  last  week 
in  Kelowna,  B.C.,  U of  G captured 
gold  in  the  best  website  category.  Re- 
designed last  year,  Guelph’s  website 
was  lauded  for  its  creative  design, 
strong  code,  ease  of  navigation,  well- 
presented  content  and  consistency 
in  applying  the  University’s  brand 
across  pages,  says  Stuart  Robertson, 
U of  G’s  website  manager. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent 
years  that  CCAE  has  judged  U of  G’s 
website  to  be  the  best  in  the  country. 
It  also  captured  gold  after  its  last 
redesign  in  2001. 

In  the  news-writing  category, 
Deirdre  Healey,  news  service  officer 
in  Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, earned  a bronze  award  for  a 
news  release  explaining  how  scien- 
tists at  the  University’s  Animal 


Awards  Recognize  Excellence 

Business,  marketing  ideas  earn  kudos  at  annual  local  awards  ceremony 
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Six  U of  G Employees  to  ‘Leave  for  Change’ 

Faculty,  staff  to  volunteer  in  Vietnam,  Botswana,  Malawi  and  Guatemala 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Three  U of  6 facultv  and  three 
staff  members  will  be  spending 
vacation  time  this  year  making  a 
difference  abroad  as  part  of  Leave  for 
Change.  In  addition,  two  Guelph- 
based  businesses.  The  Co-operators 
and  Armtec,  will  be  taking  part  in  the 
program  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
along  with  the  Humber  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Advanced  Learning. 
The  City  of  Guelph  has  also  pledged 
its  support. 

This  is  the  second  year  U of  G has 
participated  in  Leave  for  Change, 
which  promotes  short-term  volun- 
teer opportunities  for  people  to  help 
out  with  meaningful  projects  in  in- 
ternational settings.  The  program  is 
run  through  Uniterra  and  was  cre- 
ated by  World  University  Service  of 
Canada  and  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  Co-operation. 

Guelph  was  the  first  university  in 
English-speaking  Canada  to  partici- 
pate. The  U of  G employees  involved 
this  year  will  be  going  to  Vietnam, 
Botswana,  Malawi  and  Guatemala  to 
work  on  a variety  of  projects  ran^g 
from  helping  to  create  an  IT  network 
for  an  AIDS  service  organization  to 
serving  as  an  adviser  for  a gender- 
based  violence  support  group. 

"Leave  for  Change  provides  peo- 
ple vrith  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
make  a difference  in  communities 
around  the  world,”  says  president 
Alastaii  Summerlee.  "It  will  un- 
doubtedly also  be  an  incredible  pro- 
fessional and  personal  experience  for 
these  six  U of  G employees,  and  we 
look  forward  to  hearing  about  their 
experience  and  having  them  share 
learning  at  their  workplace.” 

Last  year,  Summerlee  said  he 
hoped  local  companies  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  would  become 
interested  in  joining  U of  G in  offer- 


ing the  Leave  for  Change  program. 
He  said  the  goal  was  to  create  a com- 
munity in  the  city  that  “demon- 
strates our  overriding  concern  for 
international  communities  that  are 
less  fortunate  than  we  are.  I am  very 
happy  to  report  that  The  Co-opera- 
tors is  sending  four  employees  to 
Leave  for  Change  and  Armtec  is 
sending  two,  and  that  the  City  of 
Guelph  has  pledged  to  support  the 
program.” 

The  U of  G employees  selected  to 
take  part  this  year  are  Prof.  Joe  Barth, 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHEN  THE  RECENT  earthquake 
shook  central  China, 
College  of  Arts  dean  Don  Bruce  was 
in  Shanghai,  close  enough  to  feel  the 
tremors,  but  both  he  and  the  city 
escaped  the  worst  effects  of  the 
disaster. 

Shanghai  is  a fortunate  city  in 
more  ways  than  one,  says  Bruce.  It’s 
China’s  “showcase  city,”  which 
means  the  government  has  poured 
lots  of  money  into  it. 

“The  country  is  really  transform- 
ing itself,  and  that’s  very  evident  in 
Shanghai  because  there  are  new 
buildings  and  construction  every- 
where,” he  says.  “It’s  a different 
country  than  it  was  even  10  years 
ago.” 

The  changes  in  China  have  also 
meant  a new  focus  on  education  and 
developing  international  partner- 
ships, and  that  has  resulted  in  new 


ment;  Prof.  Karyn  Freedman,  Phi- 
losophy; Prof.  Don  Mercer,  Food 
Science:  Peggy  Nagle,  manager  of 
ESL  programs  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning;  Lisbeth  Sider,  a communi- 
cations officer  in  the  CIO  office;  and 
David  Tocek,  a computer  support 
technician  in  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics. 

Barth  and  Sider  will  be  working 
with  a vocational  training  school  in 
Vietnam  that  was  created  to  help  re- 
duce poverty  by  providing  free  edu- 
cation and  training.  Barth  will  help 
the  food  and  beverage  department 


opportunities  for  connections  with 
outside  universities  such  as  U of  G, 
he  says. 

Bruce  has  been  exploring  links 
with  East  China  Normal  University 
(ECNU),  an  elite  university  in 
Shanghai.  It  teaches  primarily  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  but  also 
has  high-level  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences,  he  says. 

The  dean  has  three  initial  goals  in 
mind  for  a partnership  with  ECNU. 
The  first  is  to  establish  a Shanghai  se- 
mester for  undergraduate  students 
that  would  be  similar  to  other  U of  G 
semester -abroad  offerings.  One  dif- 
ference: students  would  have  to  take 
a preparatory  course  in  Guelph  with 
an  instructor  from  China.  “Without 
that  kind  of  preparation,  it  can  be 
quite  daunting,”  he  says. 

ECNU  already  has  experience  in 
teaching  foreign  students  because  it 
has  similar  programs  with  schools  in 
France,  the  United  States  and  Eng- 


upgrade  its  management,  human  re- 
sources and  marketing,  and  will 
assess  current  teaching  practices. 
Sider  will  be  strengthening  the 
school’s  capacity  to  use  graphic  soft- 
ware and  design  communication 
tools. 

Freedman  and  Tocek  are  going  to 
Botswana  to  work  with  the  organiza- 
tion Women  Against  Rape.  Freed- 
man will  be  strengthening  advocacy 
and  management  of  a new  women’s 
shelter  and  helping  to  develop  effec- 
tive ways  of  dealing  with  gender- 
based  violence.  Tocek  will  conduct 


land  and  with  Douglas  College  in 
British  Columbia,  he  adds. 

“I  think  many  students  would 
find  this  a very  exciting  opportunity 
to  learn  within  the  framework  of  the 
Chinese  culture.” 

His  second  goal  is  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  graduate  students  to 
experience  learning  abroad. 

“Because  it  is  an  elite  university, 
ECNU  gets  a significant  amount  of 
money  for  PhD  scholarships,  and  a 
certain  percentage  of  those  require 
the  students  to  study  abroad.  This 
year,  for  example,  ECNU  had  to 
place  60  PhD  students  in  other 
countries.  The  school  is  eager  to  find 
partners  to  work  with  on  this.” 

In  fact,  ECNU  students  are  al- 
ready applying  to  U of  G,  and  as 
many  as  five  may  be  enrolled  here 
this  fall  or  next  year  in  various  pro- 
grams from  arts  to  agriculture,  he 
says. 

Of  course,  Bruce  is  equally  eager 


an  audit  of  computer  and  IT  pro- 
grams and  train  staff  in  designing 
and  updating  websites. 

Mercer  is  travelling  to  Malawi  to 
work  with  three  national  fanners’  as- 
sociations and  co-ops.  He  will  focili- 
tate  workshops  on  food  production, 
processing  and  safety,  and  advise 
them  on  quality  control,  marketing 
and  certification.  Nagle  will  help  im- 
prove client  service  quality  at  a na- 
tional community  tourism  agency  in 
Guatemala  that  is  geared  towards 
gender  equity  and  valuing  local  cul- 
ture and  the  environment. 


to  begin  arranging  for  U of  G gradu- 
ate students  to  continue  their  studies 
at  ECNU. 

The  third  link  in  the  Guelph- 
ECNU  relationship  would  be  to  have 
faculty  at  both  institutions  travelling 
back  and  forth  to  teach  and  do  re- 
search in  their  field,  he  says. 

Bruce  sees  this  link  with  ECNU 
and  other  Chinese  universities  as 
part  of  a larger  effort  to  connect 
Guelph  with  other  cultures  and 
communities  around  the  world.  It 
began  with  a course  in  Mandarin 
that  was  first  offered  at  U of  G last 
year  and  has  become  popular.  The 
proposed  Shanghai  semester  and  re- 
lated programs  would  open  more 
doors  to  students  and  faculty  inter- 
ested in  discovering  China,  he  says. 

“You  can’t  avoid  China.  Half  the 
things  in  your  home  are  probably 
made  there.  It’s  time  to  build  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  country  and  its 
people.” 


Opening  Doors  to  China 

College  of  Arts  dean  explores  research,  teaching  links  with  Shanghai  university 


Four  to  Be  Honoured  During  Alumni  Weekend 


Awards  recognize  Guelph  grads  for  their  contributions  to  the  betterment  ofU  ofG  and  the  world 


Four  distinguished  U of  G graduates  will 
be  honoured  June  21  during  Alumni 
Weekend.  The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  will  present  its  annual  Alumnus  of 
Honour,  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  and 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  to  Jeff  Lozon, 
president  and  CEO  of  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  in 
Toronto;  renowned  stem-cell  researcher  Mick 
Bhatia;  and  longtime  University  supporter 
Terry  Rothwell.  The  presentation  will  take 
place  at  a luncheon  hosted  by  president 
Alastair  Summerlee. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  Alumni  Association  will  present  its 
Distinguished  Alumnus  award  to  Amreek 
Singh,  professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

ALUMNUS  OF  HONOUR 

Lozon  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  influential 
health-care  administrators.  A 1976  BA  gradu- 
ate of  Guelph’s  political  science  program  and  a 
member  of  Board  of  Governors,  he  is  known 
for  positioning  Canadian  health  care  on  the  in- 
ternational stage.  He  served  as  the  deputy 
minister  of  health  and  long-term  care  for 
Ontario  from  1999  to  2000. 


In  2006,  Lozon  was  appointed  by  the  prime 
minister  as  the  inaugural  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Partnership  Against  Cancer,  a national  agency 
devoted  to  improving  cancer  control  across  the 
country. 

ALUMNI  MEDAL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
A 1995  PhD  graduate  of  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science,  Bhatia  was  named  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Stem  Cell  Biology  and  made 
the  list  of  the  Top  40  Under  40  in  2002.  A year 
later,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Krembil 
Centre  for  Stem  Cell  Biology  and  Regenerative 
Medicine  at  the  Robarts  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario. 

In  2006,  Bhatia  became  scientific  director  of 
the  Stem  Cell  Biology  Research  Institute  in  the 
Michael  G.  DeGroote  Centre  for  Learning  and 
Discovery  at  McMaster  University.  He  also 
holds  a prestigious  Senior  Research  Chair  in 
Stem  Cell  Research  and  Cancer  Biology  as  well 
as  the  DeGroote  Chair  in  Stem  Cell  Biology. 
ALUMNI  VOLUNTEER  MEDAL 

Rothwell  is  a three-time  U of  G graduate, 
earning  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  in  1972,  a B.Sc.fEng.)  in 
1975  and  an  M.Sc.  in  1995.  He  is  being  recog- 
nized for  his  many  years  of  service  to  OAC,  the 


UGAA  and  the  Engineering  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  past  president  and  current 
secretary  of  the  board.  He  organizes  a speakers’ 
series  for  the  first-year  engineering  cluster  and 
has  established  an  equipment  fund  for  the 
School  of  Engineering  through  support  from 
his  classmates. 

Rothwell  has  also  contributed  to  the 
broader  community  through  his  volun- 
teerism.  He’s  a member  of  a task  force  that  pre- 
vented the  conversion  of  agricultural  land  into 
a landfill,  hosts  tours  of  his  apple  orchards  for 
schools  in  Wellington  County  and  has  donated 
apples  to  the  Hungry  Kids  breakfest  program. 

OVC  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 

Singh  earned  an  M.Sc.  from  OVC  in  1968 
and  a PhD  in  1 97 1 and  taught  at  the  college  for 
1 1 years  until  1985,  when  he  was  recruited  as 
one  of  the  founding  faculty  of  the  Atlantic  Vet- 
erinary College.  As  a professor  of  histology,  he 
won  sue  teaching  awards,  including  the  1984 
OVC  Professorial  Award  for  Teaching  Excel- 
lence. He  is  also  known  for  his  contributions  to 
the  promotion  of  morphological  sciences. 

Away  from  the  classroom  and  lab,  he  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  community 


life.  This  includes  coaching  a championship- 
wiiming  youth  soccer  team,  refereeing  and 
serving  as  an  in-school  mentor  for  Big  Brothers 
and  Sisters. 

About  1 ,000  people  are  expected  to  turn  out 
for  Alumni  Weekend,  which  begins  June  20  at 
5 p.m.  with  a gathering  at  Alumni  House.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a Star  Party  at  9:30  p.m.  at 
the  MacNaughton  Observatory,  which  will  in- 
clude a brief  talk  and  a tour  of  the  night  sky, 
weather  permitting. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  weekend  is  “A 
Connection  That  Matters,”  and  alumni  will  be 
making  connection^  at  close  to  30  class  re- 
unions, annual  meetings,  an  alumni  reception 
and  dinner  and  a retro  pub  night. 

“We  are  all  looking  forward  to  reconnect- 
ing with  friends  and  fellow  alumni  to  rekindle 
memories  of  the  time  spent  at  U of  G and  how 
the  experience  has  changed  our  lives,”  says 
Alumni  Weekend’s  honorary  chair.  Bill  Brock, 
a 1958  graduate  of  OAC  and  former  chair  of 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Heritage  Trust.  “I 
look  forward  to  seeing  everyone.” 

A complete  schedule  of  Alumni  Weekend 
events  and  registration  information  are  avail- 
able online  at  www.alumni.uoguelph.ca. 
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Toxicologist  Smokes  Out  Stress  Hormone 

Biomedical  scientist’s  study  of  enzymes  that  cause  people  to  keep  smoking  aims  to  help  them  break  the  chains  that  bind  them  to  cigarettes 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Helping  smokers  quit  their 
habit  is  Prof.  Gordon  Kirby’s 
research  goal  — or  one  of  them. 
Starting  this  month,  the  biomedical 
scientist  is  now  responsible  in  a sense 
not  just  for  his  own  wide-ranging 
toxicology  studies  but  also  for  all  the 
diverse  research  projects  conducted 
across  four  departments  in  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College.  This 
spring,  the  two-time  Guelph  gradu- 
ate was  named  OVC’s  inaugural 
associate  dean  (research  and  innova- 
tion). 

The  thought  of  assuming  that  re- 
sponsibility might  spark  the  kind  of 
stress  that  causes  some  people  to 
fumble  for  their  cigarette  package. 
But  on  a late-May  morning,  Kirby  is 
keeping  a steady  hand  — steady 
enough  to  deliver  just  the  right 
amount  of  chemical  into  two  glass 
vials  for  a must-do  experiment  in  his 
lab. 

Funded  by  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research  (CIHR),  he 
is  studying  enzymes  that  cause  peo- 
ple to  keep  smoking  and  eventually 
become  addicted  to  nicotine.  Learn 
more  about  the  body’s  interaction 
with  nicotine  and  other  chemicals  in 
tobacco,  he  says,  and  we  might  find  a 
way  to  help  people  break  the  chains 
binding  them  to  cigarettes. 

The  particular  enzyme  he  studies 
is  — somewhat  paradoxically  — re- 
sponsible not  for  maintaining  blood 
nicotine  levels  but  for  ridding  the 
body  of  the  substance.  Called 
CYP2A6,  that  enzyme  is  made  by  the 
liver,  where  it  breaks  down  nicotine 
for  elimination  in  the  urine.  Lower 
smokers’  blood  nicotine  levels  and 
they’ll  soon  be  heading  out  for  a cig- 
arette break  to  top  them  back  up,  he 
says. 

The  substance  is  among  an  arse- 
nal of  enzymes  that  the  body  makes 
to  get  rid  of  potentially  toxic  com- 
pounds, including  drugs,  chemicals 
and  carcinogens.  Beyond  ideas  for 
helping  people  quit  smoking,  Kirby’s 
work  may  yield  clues  for  doctors 
looking  to  prevent  adverse  drug  re- 
actions or  design  cancer-fighting 
regimens  tailored  for  individual 
patients. 

“We  look  at  enzymes  that  metab- 
olize drugs,  medications,  carcino- 
gens,” says  Kirby,  referring  to  the 
research  technicians  and  students  in 
his  basement  lab  (located,  it  turns 
out,  direcdy  beneath  OVC’s  admin- 
istrative offices,  where  he  will  now 
spend  some  70  per  cent  of  his  time 
under  that  new  appointment). 

“Students”  come  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes  in  that  lab.  This 
year,  Kirby  helped  his  son  Matt,  14, 
put  together  a project  on  stress  and 
smoking  that  won  a silver  medal  and 
a scholarship  for  the  King  George 
Public  School  student  at  the  Can- 
ada-Wide Science  Fair. 

“I  was  tickled  pink,”  says  Kirby, 
dad  of  four  kids  between  12  and  17. 
He  helped  Matt  figure  out  mouse 
liver  cell  culture  and  polymerase 
chain  reaction,  a key  tool  in  molecu- 
lar biology  for  rapidly  copying  DNA 
for  genetic  experiments. 


Prof.  Gordon  Kirby  is  OVCs  inaugural  associate  dean  (research  and  innovation).  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


That  science  fair  project  showed 
how  stress  causes  the  release  of  a par- 
ticular hormone  that  raises  levels  of  a 
nicotine-metabolizing  enzyme  simi- 
lar to  human  CYP2A6.  The  resulting 
rapid  drop  in  blood  nicotine  levels  is 
what  makes  smokers  crave  another 
cigarette,  he  says. 

Matt  used  mashed-up  liver  cells 
from  mice  to  study  nicotine  break- 
down products.  He  compared  the 
number  of  metabolites  contained  in 
cells  treated  with  the  stress  hormone 
cortisol  versus  cells  left  untreated. 
High-performance  liquid  chroma- 
tography then  sorted  out  the  metab- 
olites and  showed  them  as  a series  of 
characteristic  spikes  on  a graph. 

Pointing  to  the  jagged  sequence 
on  a printout  from  earlier  work, 
Gordon  Kirby  notes  a huge  increase 
in  the  "spike”  for  the  metabolite 
cotinine,  supporting  his  hypothesis: 
more  stress  hormone  leads  to  more 
enzyme  leads  to  faster  nicotine  me- 
tabolism and  more  smoking. 

So  how  will  this  work  help  a 
smoker?  He  suggests  the  research 
might  aid  in  making  a better  “stop 
smoking”  gum  like  Nicorette.  Not  all 
smokers  are  alike,  he  says.  Individu- 
als may  crave  more  or  less  nicotine, 
depending  on  their  ability  to  metab- 
olize the  chemical.  Some  of  that  dif- 
ference may  be  traced  to  genetics  and 
racial  differences,  but  he’s  interested 
in  environmental  factors,  notably 
stress.  Thinking  beyond  his  mouse 
models,  he’s  planning  to  enlist  vol- 
unteers for  human  trials  to  study  the 
effects  of  stress  on  stop-smoking 
products. 

He  widens  the  focus  from  nico- 
tine to  other  kinds  of  chemicals  and 
enzymes. 

For  example,  similar  enzymes  are 
found  in  cancerous  cells.  Just  as  bac- 
teria can  become  resistant  to  antibi- 
otics, some  cancer  cells  may  be  able 
to  pump  out  more  of  a particular  en- 
zyme to  battle  anti-cancer  drugs. 
Kirby  says  that  mechanism  may  help 
explain  why  some  cancers  return  af- 
ter remission  in  a stronger  and  more 


aggressive  form,  confounding  drug 
therapies  that  worked  earlier. 

He’s  studying  a class  of  enzymes 
called  glutathione  transferases  that 
may  enable  cancer  cells  to  resist  drug 
treatment.  Paradoxically,  the  same 
substances  normally  help  protect 
you  against  such  things  as  carcino- 
gens. In  faa.  says  Kirby,  health  regu- 
lators are  pushing  for  dietary 
recommendations  to  eat  more  foods 
containing  substances  that  boost 
these  protective  enzymes,  such  as 
leafy  greens. 

Learning  more  about  how  these 
substances  work  — both  normally 
and  in  cancer  cells  — is  the  purpose 
of  his  work.  He  says  that  might  help 
cancer  patients  live  longer  or  even 
help  wipe  out  cancer  in  some 
patients.  Last  month,  that  research 
netted  a three-year  $266,000  grant 
from  the  CIHR,  part  of  a recent  an- 
nouncement of  more  than  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  U of  G funding  from  the 
federal  agency. 

Kirby’s  cancer  studies  might  also 
benefit  dog  owners.  Based  on  a pro- 
ject funded  by  the  OVC  Pet  Trust,  he 
is  now  investigating  a patent  for  a 
screening  test  that  would  detect 
blood  vessel  cancer  in  dogs.  Vets  of- 
ten uncover  the  problem  too  late. 
Even  after  treatment,  the  animals 
live  an  average  of  only  six  months. 

Five  years  ago,  U of  G received 
funding  from  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  for  the  Institute 
for  Animal-Human  Links  in  Health 
Science  Research  to  develop  a clini- 
cal proteomics  facility.  There,  re- 
searchers scan  tissue  or  body  fluid 
samples  for  proteins  that  act  as 
“biomarkers"  for  specific  diseases, 
including  cancer.  By  screening  se- 
rum from  normal  and  diseased  dogs, 
Kirby’s  lab  has  found  a particular 
protein  that  may  serve  as  a marker 
for  blood  vessel  cancer. 

“It’s  quite  exciting,”  he  says,  add- 
ing that  he’s  now  trying  to  refine  the 
test.  He  envisions  an  assay  that  a vet 
could  use  as  easily  as  a woman  con- 
ducting a home  pregnancy  test. 


Linking  human  and  animal 
health  is  a natural  segue  to  his  new 
job  as  associate  director  (research 
and  innovation).  That  theme  reso- 
nates in  research  and  teaching  across 
OVC. 

Animal  models  are  increasingly 
important  for  researchers  studying 
human  diseases  horn  ca.nc.et  to  at- 
thritis  to  asthma,  he  says.  Veterinari- 
ans and  associated  researchers  are 
also  integral  to  tackling  zoonotic  dis- 
eases such  as  bird  flu  and  SARS  that 
cross  borders  between  animals  and 
humans. 

Kirby  says  a key  part  of  his  job 
will  lie  in  raising  public  awareness  of 
those  links  and  of  OVC’s  specific 
role.  Gesturing  to  a magazine  on  his 
desk,  he  points  to  a headline  about 
plans  for  an  E.  coli  cattle  vaccine  in- 
volving a private  biotech  firm  and 
says:  “Why  can’t  that  happen  here?” 

He  also  hopes  to  help  OVC  mem- 
bers connect  with  each  other  and 
with  granting  agencies,  industry  and 
other  researchers  beyond  campus. 

A few  months  ago.  while  prepar- 
ing a presentation  for  his  new  posi- 
tion, he  drew  on  a personal  interest. 


Building,  planning,  visioning,  work- 
ing arotmd  obstacles:  those  adminis- 
trative skills  sounded  a lot  like  the 
kinds  of  things  he  uses  in  a different 
context  — woodworking.  On  one 
wall  of  his  office  hangs  a photo  of  a 
timber  framingproject  he  completed 
at  home  — no  nails,  he  says,  just 
mortise  and  tenon  joints  used  by 
generations  of  woodworkers  to  as- 
semble structtires  Uke  that  garden 
shed. 

Elsewhere  hang  two  pen  and  ink 
drawings  he  did  in  the  early  1980s, 
one  depicting  a white-tailed  deer,  the 
other  an  impala.  More  or  less 
self-taught  — although  he  took  one 
fine  art  course  at  Guelph  while  work- 
ing toward  his  DVM  in  the  early 
1980s  — Kirby  used  that  talent  dur- 
ing a stint  in  Zambia  with  Cross- 
roads International  in  his  second 
year.  His  work,  including  that  im- 
pala, showed  up  in  a wildlife  bro- 
chure he  illustrated  for  a game  park. 

A glass-fronted  cabinet  holds  the 
collection  of  rocks,  fossils  and  gem- 
stones he  inherited  from  his  father, 
who  was  a doctor  in  Hawkesbury, 
Ont.  Kirby  recalls  tagging  along  on  a 
few  calls  with  his  father  and  seeing 
some  unsavory  aspects  of  medicine 
that  made  him  consider  a different 
profession. 

In  the  process,  he  was  bucking 
family  convention.  Those  medical 
implements  on  a shelf  behind  his 
desV — an  ^ 

glass  flask  and  other  items  — came 
not  from  his  father  but  from  his 
great-grandfather,  who  had  worked 
in  the  same  Hawkesbury  practice. 
Kirby  says  family  lore  has  it  that 
there’s  a long  line  of  doctors  extend- 
ing back  on  his  father’s  side  to  before 
the  American  Revolution. 

Travels  with  a vet  in  eastern  On- 
tario sent  Kirby  in  a different  al- 
though not  unrelated  direction. 
After  earning  his  DVM  in  1983,  he 
studied  toxicology  for  a master’s  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Surrey  be- 
fore returning  to  Guelph  for  a PhD 
in  pathobiology  in  1991.  Three  years 
later,  following  post-docs  at  the  In- 
ternational Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer  in  France  and  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences. 
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Saturday,  Novembers,  2008 
In  Remembrance  featuring 
Beethoven.  Miass  in  C M^or 
with  soloists  and  orchestra 

8:00p.m.  River  Run  Centre  $30  Saturday,  December  20,  2008 

Handei.  Messiflii 
with  soloists  and  period  orchestra 
^ . „4,  -,nnn  8:00p.m.  River  Run  Centre  $30 

Saturday,  April  11,  2009 

Bach,  5t.  Mtfittliew  passion 

with  soloists  and  period  orchestra 

8:00p.m.  River  Run  Centre  $30  Saturday,  May  9,  2009 

Love  5on^s  jor  oprin^time 

8:00p.m.  Hareourt  Memorial 
United  Churxh  $2S 
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They’ve  Been  Watching  Their  Waste 

Skeptical  at  first,  OACprof  says  his  family’s  experiment  in  waste  reduction  has  yielded  some  valuable  lessons  and  a new  attitude  about  garbage 


Prof.  Rene  Van  Acker  and  his  family,  including  Serena,  left,  Chloe  and  Daniel,  took  on  a lo-week  waste- 
reduction  challenge  this  spring.  Here  they  pose  with  the  garbage  and  recycling  they  accumulated  in  their 
garage.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Garbage  collection  has  taken 
on  a new  meaning  for  Prof. 
Rene  Van  Acker,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture. 
After  his  family  agreed  this  spring  to 
tackle  a waste-reduction  challenge 
run  by  the  Guelph  Civic  League 
(GCL),  he  kept  all  the  garbage  they 
generated  at  home,  school  and  work 
for  10  weeks.  The  project  was 
designed  to  answer  two  questions: 
How  much  waste  would  pile  up  and 
how  much  could  they  divert  from 
the  dump? 

Van  Acker  says  the  experiment 
yielded  a few  surprising  lessons  for 
his  family  of  five  and  perhaps  for 
other  households  looking  to  live  a 
greener  lifestyle. 

Recalling  how  his  wife,  Susie,  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  at  a friend’s  re- 
quest, Van  Acker  says  he  was 
skeptical.  The  project  was  set  to  be- 
gin April  2,  meaning  they’d  have  to 
accumulate  who  knew  how  much 
trash  in  their  garage  until  June  10. 
That  meant  10  weeks’  worth  of  gar- 
bage from  a family  of  five,  including 
three  children  under  14. 

“1  wasn’t  all  that  keen,”  says  Rene 
Van  Acker.  “I  thought  it  would  be  a 
big  stinky  mess.  1 was  afraid  of  rac- 
coons.” 

In  the  end,  however,  the  project 
turned  out  to  be  pest-free  and 
odour -free,  as  evidenced  during  a re- 
I cent  hour-long  interview  spent 
mostly  in  the  garage  of  their  south- 
end  home. 

By  week  10,  their  collection  was 
hardly  overflowing  (unlike  the  To- 
ronto family  of  five  whose  three- 
month  garbage  collection  experi- 
ment was  chronicled  in  the  docu- 
mentary Garbage!  The  Revolution 
Starts  at  Home). 

The  Van  Ackers’  final  tally  was  1 7 
paper  bags  of  yard  waste,  22  blue 
plastic  bags  of  recyclables,  nine  clear 


bags  of  refuse  destined  for  the  dump, 
and  seven  rolls  of  carpet  and  a roll  of 
underpad  from  a winter  renovation. 

How’d  they  do  it? 

Composting  turned  out  to  be  vi- 
tal, says  Van  Acker.  The  family  had 
already  practised  composting  in  the 
summertime,  but  now,  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  wet  waste  became 
fodder  for  the  composting  bin. 

‘‘I  was  surprised  by  that,  and  we 
felt  kind  of  proud  about  that,”  he 
says,  showing  off  the  plastic  com- 
posting bowl — with  a lid — kept  on 
the  kitchen  counter.  When  it’s  full, 
it’s  the  kids’  job  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
backyard  bin. 

(Under  the  project,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  put  out  non-compostable 


wet  waste  for  their  regular  pickup  as 
long  as  they  weighed  it  all  first.  In  to- 
tal, they  composted  69.3  pounds  of 
organic  waste  and  put  66.2  pounds 
out  for  pickup.) 

'Tm  going  to  stick  to  compost- 
ing,’’says  Van  Acker.  “Iwanttowork 
it  out  so  that  we  compost  year- 
round.” 

On  the  Burford,  Ont.,  farm  where 
he  grew  up,  wet  waste  always  went 
out  on  the  yard,  although  they  didn’t 
call  it  composting  then.  Lacking  reg- 
ular garbage  pickup,  they  collected 
their  refuse  on  the  farm  for  monthly 
trips  to  the  dump. 

“Maybe  this  project  was  a har- 
kening-back,” he  says. 

As  for  the  garage-bound  material, 


Van  Acker  paid  close  attention  to 
what  was  thrown  out,  including  rins- 
ing everything  intended  for  the  clear 
bags.  That  required  some  extra  dili- 
gence. For  instance,  he  washed  Sty- 
rofoam meat  trays  for  the  dry  bags 
and  put  the  spongy  tray  pads  into  the 
wet  waste.  The  only  thing  that  went 
into  the  “garbage-garbage,”  as  he 
calls  it,  was  the  cellophane  wrap, 
along  with  things  such  as  plastic  bags 
and  yogurt  container  tops  (rinsed,  of 
course). 

Chloe,  13,Daniel,  10,  and  Serena, 
7,  were  even  less  keen  about  the  pro- 
ject than  their  dad.  It  took  a bit  of 
reminding  to  get  them  to  sort  every- 
thing into  the  correct  bag  or  recepta- 
cle at  home.  Fortunately,  the  kids 


were  already  used  to  taking  their 
lunch  in  reusable  containers.  But 
now  they  had  to  bring  home  every 
bit  of  waste  they  generated  at  school, 
right  down  to  the  last  granola  bar 
wrapper. 

“You’re  really  tempted  to  put 
them  in  the  garbage,”  confesses 
Serena. 

Recalling  how  his  school  friends 
reacted  when  he  told  them  — “They 
said  it  was  gross”  — Daniel  says:  “I 
didn’t  really  want  to  do  it.  My  mom 
said  we  had  to.  It’s  to  know  how 
much  garbage  you’re  producing  so 
you  start  to  produce  less.” 

Past  her  initial  reluctance,  Chloe 
organized  a “litter-less  lunch”  one 
day  at  King  George  Public  School. 

By  mid-June,  all  the  waste  mate- 
rial in  the  garage  had  been  picked  up 
or  delivered,  and  the  family  was  able 
to  return  to  normal.  But  not  too  nor- 
mal, says  Rene  Van  Acker.  He’s  de- 
termined to  put  out  less  “garbage- 
garbage”  on  Tuesday  nights  than  in 
the  past. 

Now  there  are  other  challenges.  A 
Guelph  Tribune  reporter  who  chron- 
icled the  family’s  10-week  experi- 
ment also  posed  questions  about 
other  green  practices,  including  en- 
ergy and  water  use,  chemical  versus 
“green”  cleansers  and  the  family’s 
carbon  footprint. 

Van  Acker  says  the  family  was 
surprised  by  one  estimate  that,  if  ev- 
eryone alive  today  lived  like  average 
North  Americans,  we’d  heed  six 
Earths  to  support  the  human 
population. 

“It’s  in  us  to  always  be  striving  for 
more,  bigger,  better.  We  have  to 
change.” 

Annie  O’Donoghue,  GCL  presi- 
dent, says  her  non-profit  group 
hopes  to  repeat  the  garbage  collec- 
tion challenge  in  other  parts  of 
Guelph.  It  demonstrates  “how  we  as 
citizens  can  take  responsibility  for 
managing  our  waste,”  she  says. 


Guelph  a Testing  Ground  for  Mars-Bound  Equipment 

Physicist  readies  lab  for  trial  run  of  life-sniffing  device  for  next  Mars  rover  mission 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PUT  together  Prof.  Ralf 
Gellert’s  role  in  next  year’s 
Mars  rover  mission  with  the  clean 
room  he’s  just  finished  installing  in 
his  MacNaughton  Building  lab  and 
you  might  assume  the  Guelph 
physicist  is  getting  ready  to  receive 
Mars  rocks  for  examination  in  the 
new  facility’s  vacuum  chamber  glove 
box. 

Close,  but  not  quite.  Early  this 
month,  he  was  drumming  his 
ungloved  fingers  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a $ 10-million  instrument 
to  be  given  a thorough  trial  run  at 
Guelph  before  heading  for  NASA 
and  ultimately  the  red  planet. 

“I’m  responsible  to  NASA  for  de- 
livering the  instrument,”  says 
Gellert,  referring  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion’s Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 


(JPL)  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  JPL  scien- 
tists will  run  the  next  rover  mission, 
scheduled  for  launch  in  fall  2009  and 
for  arrival  on  Mars  in  2010. 

That  Mars  Science  Laboratory 
(MSL)  rover  will  carry  numerous 
tools  for  exploring  the  planet. 
Among  them  will  be  a palm-sized 
aluminum  cube  outfitted  with  requi- 
site radioactive  sources  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Called  an  APXS  (alpha-particle 
X-ray  spectrometer),  the  device  uses 
X-rays  to  look  at  the  chemistry  of 
rocks  and  soil.  Wielded  by  the 
rover’s  robotic  arm,  it  is  expected  to 
help  tell  its  Earth-bound  operators 
whether  Mars  could  have  had  water 
and  organic  molecules  — necessary 
ingredients  for  life,  even  if  only 
microbial  life. 

But  before  the  APXS  begins  its 
roughly  six-month  journey  to  Mars, 
it  needs  to  make  a detour  to  Guelph 


and  that  new  clean  room  in 
MacNaughton.  Gellert  expects  to  re- 
ceive the  device  this  month  from 
Brampton,  where  it  was  made  by 
MacDonald  Detwiler  and  Associates 
(MDA)  Ltd. 

As  lead  scientist  in  an  interna- 
tional group  of  researchers  responsi- 
ble for  the  instrument,  he  will  give  it 
a going-over  to  make  sure  it’ll  work 
properly  on  Mars.  He  expects  to 
package  up  the  APXS  for  delivery  to 
the  JPL  this  summer. 

But  that  will  mark  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  project  for  Gellert.  His 
team  will  be  waiting  for  the  data  col- 
lected by  the  instrument  to  be 
beamed  back  to  Earth.  It’ll  be  his  job 
to  analyze  that  information  in  hopes 
of  turning  up  evidence  of  life  on 
Mars,  past  or  present. 

Explaining  his  ongoing  role  with 
the  planned  two-year  rover  mission, 
he  says:  “The  geologists  know  about 


Mars,  but  they  don’t  know  about  the 
instrument  that  tells  them  about  the 
geology.  I serve  as  a translator  or  in- 
terpreter between  that  device  on  our 
neighbouring  planet  and  the  scien- 
tists here  at  home.” 

That’s  a role  he’s  familiar  with. 

Before  coming  to  Guelph  three 
years  ago  from  the  Max  Planck  Insti- 
tute in  Germany,  he  helped  build 
earlier  X-ray  spectrometers  for  the 
MSL’s  predecessors.  Those  rovers, 
called  Spirif  and  Opporfunity,  landed 
in  2004. 

Well  past  their  expected  lifespan, 
the  rovers  continued  to  send  infor- 
mation to  Earth  for  analysis  by  scien- 
tists such  as  Gellert,  who  was  lead 
scientist  for  those  instruments.  He’s 
been  working  with  physics  professor 
lain  Campbell,  whose  GUPIX  com- 
puter package  analyzes  data  col- 
lected by  the  spectrometer. 

Last  year,  work  by  Campbell, 


Gellert  and  their  colleague  Prof.  Jo- 
arme  O’Meara  found  the  first  “on- 
the-spot”  evidence  for  water  bound 
up  below  the  Martian  surface.  Earlier 
photographs  from  the  Mars  orbiter 
showed  deposits  suggesting  that  wa- 
ter still  flows  occasionally  on  the 
planet’s  surface. 

The  orbiter  has  also  spotted  evi- 
dence of  clay  deposits  in  areas  of  the 
red  planet.  That’s  another  sign 
pointing  to  water,  strengthening  the 
possibility  that  Mars  was  once  habit- 
able. says  Gellert.  Ideally,  the  new 
rover  will  be  able  to  explore  one  of 
those  areas  and  uncover  clays  and 
perhaps  organic  material,  he  says. 

“The  best  thing  would  be  a petri- 
fied dinosaur  bone,”  he  says,  tongue- 
in-cheek. 

Geliert’s  project  partners  include 
Guelph  investigators,  the  Canadian 
Space  Agency,  MDA,  the  JPL  and 
U.S.  scientists. 
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The  Right  to  Landscape 

Planting  a peace  garden  may  bring  hope  to  strife-torn  land,  says  O AC  prof 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


/ / T*"  ERVOUS  DAY.”  That’s  the  name  given 

^ ^ I I to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  by  Palestinian 
I residents  of  a village  in  the  occupied 

J.  1 West  Bank  where  Prof.  Larry 
Harder,  Environmental  Design  and  Rural  Development, 
spent  three  months  in  2006.  Under  the  Ecumenical 
Accompaniment  Program  in  Palestine  and  Israel  of  the 
World  Coimcil  of  Churches,  he  and  three  other 
international  volunteers  were  living  in  the  valley  town  of 
Yanoun  as  observers. 

Four  years  earlier,  nearly  all  of  Yanoun’s  300  villagers 
had  packed  up  and  fled  to  escape  Israeli  settlers  who  had 
harassed  them  for  six  years,  says  Harder.  By  2006,  about 
half  of  the  villagers  had  returned.  But  violence  and  ha- 
rassment still  threatened  from  the  Israeli  settlers  living 
on  the  surrounding  hilltops,  he  says.  Now  it  was  “ner- 
vous day”  and  shouting  had  begun  outside. 

Harder  and  his  colleagues  stepped  out  to  see  about  1 5 
settler  youths  descending  into  the  village.  One  carried  an 
assault  rifle,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  a bull  mas- 
tiff. As  the  villagers  vanished  inside  their  homes, 
Harder’s  group  stood  and  watched  the  youths  approach 
the  town  well. 

Seated  recently  in  his  office  in  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Building,  he  recalls  the  fear  he  felt  that  day. 

“We’d  been  told  not  to  engage  the  settlers,”  he  says. 

“We  just  watched.  Everyone  else  went  behind  closed 
doors.  We  stood  outside  and  watched.” 

In  the  end,  nothing  happened,  and  the  group  of  set- 
tler youths  eventually  walked  away.  Had  the  observers 
made  a difference?  Harder  shrugs.  He  points  out  that,  al- 
though nearby  villages  endured  spates  of  violence  during 
their  stay,  no  incidents  occurred  in  Yanoim. 

That  three-month  stint  reflected  Harder’s  growing 
interest  in  humanitarian  issues  and  the  Middle  East,  an 
interest  he  traces  back  to  his  pacifist  Mennonite  roots 
and  his  coming  of  age  during  the  activist-minded  ’60s. 

But  his  posting  that  year  also  stemmed  from  his  work. 

Today  he  continues  to  blend  personal  and  professional 
interests  with  projects  in  the  Middle  East  — and  in  Central 
America  — that  explore  the  meaning  of  the  landscape  in 
people’s  minds  and  hearts. 

This  year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  UN’s  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  That  document  spells  out  nu- 
merous kinds  of  rights,  from  life  and  liberty  to  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Harder  would  add  the  “right  to  landscape,”  an 
emerging  idea  in  his  profession  and  a concept  he  will  discuss  at  a 
conference  in  Cambridge,  England,  later  this  year. 

“We  live  on  the  landscape,  and  the  landscape  affects  us,”  he 
says. 

The  landscape  can  also  be  altered  and  maiupulated,  he  adds. 
Whether  it’s  Palestinian  children  confined  to  their  village  or 
adult  males  imable  to  visit  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem, 
“they  haven’t  been  able  to  exercise  their  right  to  have  their  own 
homeland.” 

Landscape  rights  embody  a spatial  dimension  to  exercising 
the  other  rights  contained  in  the  UN  document,  says  Harder. 
They  also  recognize  the  importance  of  the  landscape  as  a sym- 
bol of  people’s  attachment  to  a place  and  as  a symbol  of  their 
identity. 

“These  are  not  simply  territorial  places.  The  Palestinians 
have  an  image  of  themselves  associated  with  the  landscape.  That 
conflicts  with  the  Israelis’  view  of  themselves.” 

He  adds  that  he  does  recognize  there  are  injustices  and  com- 
peting claims  on  both  sides. 

Visit  that  part  of  the  world  with  him,  and  he’d  point  out  how 
the  land  itself  is  overlain  with  political  and  social  landscapes. 
Most  evident,  he  says,  is  the  partitioning  of  the  landscape  with 
physical  borders,  from  establishment  of  illegal  settlements  to 
building  of  the  security  fence  separating  the  West  Bank  from 
Israel. 

Walled  stretches  along  that  route  are  an  intriguing  example, 
he  says.  The  Palestinians  confront  a stark  concrete  face  up  to 
eight  metres  high.  On  the  Israeli  side,  earth  berms  often  hide  the 
wall  entirely.  "I  call  that  lying  vrith  landscape  architecture,”  says 
Harder. 

Road  systems  and  associated  bridges  and  tunnels  separate 
Palestinians  from  Israelis  — and  Palestinians  from  each  other 


— in  a 3-D  layering  of  landscape  that  he  says  is  echoed  in  other 
ways  that  divide  people  physically  and  psychologically.  For  in- 
stance, it’s  common  to  find  Palestinian  towns  and  villages  over- 
looked by  Israeli  settlements  established  on  hilltops  — such  as 
Yanoun  on  that  memorable  afternoon  in  2006. 

It  was  a bird’s-eye  overview  during  his  first  visit  to  the  region 
in  1998  that  sparked  Harder’s  interest.  He’d  attended  a land- 
scape conference  at  Birzeit  University  in  the  West  Bank  and 
toured  part  of  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  with  a local  colleague. 
Their  rather  unconventional  route  took  them  onto  the  roof- 
tops, a part  of  the  city  that  Harder  likens  to  the  alleys  of  in- 
ner-city New  York,  from  graffiti-covered  walls  to  gangs. 

“1  have  faith  that  there  will  be  ripples, 
that  people  will  start  to  see  things 
in  different  ways.  ” 

That  theme  of  different  worlds  within  a single  city  echoed 
when  he  got  his  first  look  at  towns  and  villages  in  the  West  Bank. 

He  recalls  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  his  companion  in  re- 
sponse to  his  own  head-shaking:  “He  said,  ‘OK,  Larry,  now 
you’ve  seen  this,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?’  I said:  ‘The 
only  thing  I can  do  is  tell  the  stories,’  and  that’s  what  I’ve  been 
trying  to  do.” 

He  had  a chance  to  do  that  earlier  this  year  as  a keynote 
speaker  during  a fundraising  dinner  for  a Jordanian  environ- 
mental organization  called  the  Arab  Group  for  the  Protection 
of  Nature.  The  group  was  celebrating  the  planting  of  one  mil- 
lion trees  in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  A sec- 
ond Million  Trees  Campaign  has  now  begun,  aiming  to  replace 
trees  lost  during  recent  violence  and  unrest. 

Harder  spoke  about  the  impact  of  the  occupation  on  the  Pal- 
estinian landscape  and  the  different  perspectives  of  Palestinians 
and  Israelis.  He  pointed  to  trees  as  a “potent  symbol”  and  as  an 
“expression  of  hope."  Olive  trees  in  particular  are  an  important 
symbol  for  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  both  of  whom  use  the  trees 
to  stake  claims  or  erase  the  claims  of  others  to  the  land. 


Besides  outright  bulldozing  of  trees,  construction 
of  the  security  barrier  has  separated  people  from  ol- 
ive groves  tended  for  generations.  Israeli  settlers  have 
also  planted  trees  — sometimes  even  replanted  from 
Palestinian  areas  — to  cover  former  Palestinian  set- 
tlements and  to  establish  a territorial  claim. 

Harder  remembers  someone  visiting  his  primary 
school  raising  money  for  tree-planting  projects  for 
Israel  It  was  only  later  that  he  learned  those  trees  had 
been  used  to  obliterate  traces  of  previous  Palestinian 
homes. 

He  is  also  collaborating  on  a garden  project  for 
the  Quaker  meeting  house  in  Ramallah  in  the  West 
Bank.  He’s  working  with  Birzeit  University  in  Pales- 
tine, which  recently  established  a landscape  architec- 
ture master’s  program,  and  with  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  in  Lebanon. 

“The  objective  is  to  create  a garden  that  reflects 
Quaker  values  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  midst  of  the 
occupied  West  Bank,”  he  says. 

Harder  hopes  Guelph  students  in  a studio  design 
course  will  work  with  their  Middle  East  counterparts 
to  explore  ideas  and  concepts.  That  project  echoes 
work  done  last  fall  by  students  who  designed  a gar- 
den for  a peace  organization  in  an  £1  Salvador  town 
ravaged  by  the  1 2-year  civil  war  that  ended  in  1 992. 

Speaking  of  that  Central  American  project,  he 
says:  “We’re  exploring  vrays  we  might  take  some  of 
the  students’  ideas  and  transform  them  into  an 
implementable  design.  The  students  were  so  taken  by 
the  project  that  the  Landscape  Architecture  Student 
Society  decided  to  donate  $ 1 ,000  to  the  Centro  Arte 
para  la  Paz  (Centre  for  Peace  Through  the  Arts)  to 
support  the  creation  of  the  garden.” 

Harder  says  he’s  always  been  interested  in  inter- 
nationaJ  development  ideas,  even  if  his  early  training 
and  work  experience  occurred  closer  to  home.  He 
grew  up  in  Winnipeg;  his  Mennonite  grandparents 
had  settled  in  Canada  after  fleeing  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Although  he’s  been  away  from  Maiutoba  for  years,  he 
confesses  that  he  lives  “in  tension  with  the  landscape”  here  in 
Guelph. 

Evoking  the  idea  of  “landscapes  of  childhood,”  he  says  his 
occasional  drives  back  home  are  also  forays  back  into  his  past. 

“I  reach  a spot  west  of  Kenora  where  the  trees  move  back  and 
things  flatten  out  and  I see  the  sky  and  I know  I’m  home.” 

Harder  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in  environmental  studies 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba  before  heading  off  to  Harvard 
University  to  do  his  master’s.  After  graduating,  he  worked  in 
design  and  planning  in  Wiimipeg,  Toronto  and  Waterloo.  He 
helped  with  an  industrial  landscape  reclamation  project  at  a 
chemical  plant  in  Niagara  Falls  and  advised  the  City  of  Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.,  on  brownfield  redevelopment  and  urban 
plaiming. 

At  Guelph,  he  has  worked  with  students  on  planning  and  de- 
signing projects  at  Markdale  Hospital,  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Harcourt  United  Church  and  St.  George’s  Square, 
as  well  as  a proposed  sacred  garden  for  the  Guelph  campus.  The 
common  theme,  he  says,  is  the  relationship  between  people  and 
the  landscape,  and  how  cultural  attitudes  to  landscape  may 
differ  and  conflict. 

That  takes  Harder  back  to  the  Middle  East,  where  he’s  work- 
ing on  that  garden  project  for  Ramallah.  He  allows  that  progress 
is  fitful  — fighting  last  month  in  Lebanon  made  it  challenging 
to  communicate  with  his  contacts  in  Beirut. 

He’s  also  aware  of  the  paradox  of  creating  a peace  garden  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  peace  has  been  so  elusive.  Still,  he  be- 
lieves it’s  important  for  students  — perhaps  50  in  next  year’s 
design  course  at  Guelph  — to  be  sharing  stories  and  learning 
about  other  viewpoints.  “It’s  not  tidal  waves  — it’s  ripples,”  he 
says.  Recalling  that  colleague  on  the  rooftops  of  Jerusalem,  he 
adds:  “You  do  what  you  can.” 

Last  year’s  project  in  El  Salvador  was  a test  case  for  Harder 
and  for  his  class.  He  says  students  were  fascinated  to  learn  about 
a nation  recovering  from  civil  war.  The  Ramallah  project  “could 
become  an  exercise  in  chaos,”  he  allows,  “but  I have  faith  that 
there  will  be  ripples,  that  people  will  start  to  see  things  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  point  is  to  make  small  steps.” 
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Cycling  Psych  Profs  Go  the  Distance 

The  joy  of  biking  and  the  mental  challenge  it  provides  lead  psychology  profs  to  great  lengths  on  fwo  wheels 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WORRIED  ABOUT  RISING  gas 
prices?  Want  to  do  your  bit 
to  protect  the  environment?  Some 
cycling  enthusiasts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  may  be  able  to 
provide  just  the  inspiration  you’re 
looking  for. 

Take,  for  example,  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais,  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  who  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  in  1995. 

"I  cycle  in  from  my  home  in 
Kitchener  as  many  days  as  I can,”  he 
says.  "It’s  about  35  kilometres  one 
way  and  takes  me  about  an  hour  and 
15  or  20  minutes.” 

He’s  been  making  this  long-dis- 
tance trek  for  more  than  eight  years, 
usually  starting  in  early  May  and 
continuing  until  late  September. 
With  his  current  work  schedule, 
however,  he  expects  he’ll  be  riding 
only  from  June  to  August  from  now 
on. 

"That’s  mostly  because  of  the 
number  of  daylight  hours  — I don’t 
want  to  be  riding  in  the  dark.” 
Desmarais  may  bike  farther  to 
work  than  his  colleagues  do,  but 
they’re  just  as  passionate  about  cy- 
cling. Prof.  Michael  Grand  says  it  all 
started  in  1975  when  then  faculty 
member  Larry  Cousins  began  en- 
couraging other  members  of  the  de- 
partment to  join  him  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  biking.  Soon  the 
I group  included  Grand  and  Profe. 
Andrew  Winston  and  Jim  Mottin. 
They  called  themselves  the 
Bipsychos. 

"We  even  had  T-shirts  printed 
up,”  recalls  Grand. 

At  one  point,  the  group  orga- 
nized a department  ride  to  Breslau 
that  included  about  25  faculty  and 
graduate  students.  Longer  rides  were 
soon  occurring,  and  after  Prof. 


Michael  Matthetvs  joined  the  group, 
they  began  doing  some  100-mile 
trips.  “He  took  his  training  very  seri- 
ously and  took  us  all  to  a new  level  of 
fitness,”  says  Grand. 

Although  the  prospect  of  biking 
1 00  miles  seems  daunting  to  new  cy- 
clists, “when  you’re  riding  in  a group 
and  having  fun  and  challenging  each 
other,  the  miles  go  by  quite  quickly,” 
says  Grand. 

He’ll  be  taking  the  concept  of 
“riding  in  a group”  to  new  heights 
this  weekend  when  he  joins  more 
than  2,000  cyclists  to  raise  money  for 
cancer  research  at  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  The  group  will  start  in  To- 
ronto and  cycle  to  Niagara  Falls,  with 
an  overnight  slop  along  the  way  — a 
total  distance  of  225  kilometres. 

"It’s  a way  to  do  what  I love  while 
supporting  a good  cause,”  says 
Grand,  who  has  already  raised  more 
than  $6,500  in  pledges. 

His  love  of  longer  rides  — he’s 
hiked  from  Vancouver  to  Guelph 
twice,  has  ridden  from  Guelph  to 
Halifax  and  is  planning  to  cycle  to 
Ottawa  this  summer  to  speak  at  a 
conference — doesn’t  stop  him  from 
enjoying  shorter  rides,  too.  He  com- 
mutes to  work  daily  from  his  Guelph 
home,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

Prof.  Karl  Hennig  not  only  cycles 
back  and  forth  to  campus  but  also 
rides  back  downtown  to  see  clients, 
to  escort  his  kids  to  sports  or  school 
events  or  to  attend  medical  appoint- 
ments. 

“One  day  I cycled  over  to  the  hos- 
pital to  have  a procedure  done,”  he 
says.  “I  wanted  to  ride  back,  too,  but 
I’d  been  given  a sedative,  and  my 
wife  had  to  take  away  my  bike  and 
helmet  to  stop  me.” 

Hennig  started  cycling  when  he 
got  married  16  years  ago. 

“I  like  simplicity.  That’s  kind  of  a 


fundamental  philosophy  of  mine.  So 
1 sold  my  car  and  bought  a bicycle, 
and  we  became  a one-car  family.” 

Like  Grand  and  Prof.  Dan 
Meegan,  Hennig  commutes  by  bicy- 
cle year-round. 

“There  are  usually  only  two  or 
three  days  each  year  when  I really 
can’t,  and  that’s  not  because  there’s 
too  much  snow.  It’s  because  there’s 
been  slushy  snow  that  has  frozen, 
and  the  cars  have  made  too  many 
ruts  in  it.  You  just  can’t  get  through 
those.” 

Grand  says  that  although  he  and 
the  other  commuters  are  “road  cy- 
clists,” the  growing  popularity  of 
mountain  bikes  has  captured  the  in- 
terest of  some  new  psychology  fac- 
ulty. Profs.  Peter  Hausdorf,  Ian 
Newby-Clark,  Francesco  Leri  and 
Boyer  Winters  are  among  those  who 
like  to  head  out  to  the  off-road  bike 
trails  in  places  like  Guelph  Lake.  Al- 
ways looking  for  a new  challenge, 
Mottin,  now  retired,  often  joins 
them. 

As  a long-term  cyclist.  Grand  has 


given  some  thought  as  to  why  it’s  so 
appealing  to  many. 

“I  like  the  idea  of  crossing  long 
distances  using  only  my  own 
strength  and  being  self-sufficient  in 
that  way.  There’s  no  carbon  foot- 
print, and  I feel  good  about  that. 
When  you  are  riding  alone,  you’re 
also  open  to  conversation  with  peo- 
ple along  the  road  — and  I’ve  met 
many  interesting  folks.  It’s  also  an 
opportunity  to  have  some  quiet 
times.  I live  my  life  very  intensely 
when  it  comes  to  my  teaching  and 
research,  so  several  hours  alone  on 
the  bike  is  a good  way  to  slow  things 
down  and  set  my  life  at  a different 
pace.” 

Hennig  says  Grand  has  been  an 
inspiration,  not  just  for  his  long-dis- 
tance rides  but  also  for  the  way  he’s 
involved  his  family. 

“He  uses  his  cycling  trips  to  con- 
nect with  his  kids  in  a deeper  way,” 
says  Hennig,  who  has  plans  for  a trip 
with  his  own  son  this  summer. 

Although  environmental  con- 
cerns are  part  of  the  reason  he’s  such 


a fan  of  cycling,  he  says  the  appeal  of 
a bicycle  is  hard  to  explain. 

“There’s  just  something  about 
the  bike.  I don’t  mind  the  occasional 
walk,  and  I do  some  running,  but  I 
love  cycling.  I just  bought  a new  bike, 
and  I’m  like  a little  kid  about  it.” 

Desmarais  offers  another  expla- 
nation: “You’ve  got  to  be  a little 
crazy.” 

He  says  the  appeal  of  cycling  for 
people  in  the  psychology  field  may 
be  the  mental  aspect. 

"It’s  hard  every  time.  You  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  ask  yourself:  ‘Do 
you  really  want  to  ride  37  kilometres 
and  then  do  the  same  thing  again  to- 
night?’ Who  would  say  yes?  But  you 
do  it.  A lot  of  it  is  in  your  head.  Even 
when  there’s  a big  hill  looming  in 
front  of  you,  the  physical  process  is 
not  that  hard.  It’s  realizing  that  if  you 
just  keep  going,  you’ll  get  there. 
Some  parts  are  wonderful,  some 
parts  make  you  curse  your  way 
through,  but  ultimately,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  is,  there’s  always  joy  in 


Researchers  Test  Consumers’ 
Preferred  Organic  Standards 

Ensure  organic  products  are  pesticide-free,  locally  grown,  consumers  say 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 


IN  THE  EYES  OF  CONSUMERS, 
organic  products  are  most 
appealing  when  they  are  regularly 
tested  for  pesticides  and  locally 
grown,  U of  G research  has  found. 

Profs.  John  Cranfield  and  Brady 
Deaton  and  master's  student 
Shreenvas  Shellikeri  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Food,  Agricultural  and  Re- 
source Economics  conducted  the 
first-ever  study  examining  which 
standards  consumers  would  like 
producers  to  adhere  to  in  order  to  la- 
bel a product  as  organic. 

There  is  currently  no  official  set 
of  national  organic  standards,  al- 
though Ottawa  has  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

“If  the  industry  is  to  continue  to 
grow  to  its  fullest  potential,  it’s  im- 
portant for  producers  and  those  set- 
ting the  standards  to  consider  what 
consumers  want  when  it  comes  to 
defining  organic,”  says  Cranfield. 

Canada’s  organic  industry  has 
been  growing  at  a constant  rate  of  1 5 
to  20  per  cent  over  the  past  decade, 
according  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Cranfield  says  sales  could  in- 
crease even  further  if  industry  pro- 
ducers had  more  information  that 
allowed  them  to  cater  to  consumer 
preferences. 

For  the  study,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  the  researchers 
surveyed  consumers’  preferred  or- 
ganic standards  by  asking  them  to 
rank  a dozen  different  profiles  for 
organic  apples.  The  profiles  differed 
depending  on  standards  that  govern 
how  an  apple  is  tested  for  the  pres- 
ence of  pesticide  residues,  where  an 
apple  is  grown,  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  setting  the  organic 
standards,  the  organization  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  whether  the  ap- 
ple is  produced  in  accordance  with 
the  organic  standards,  and  the  price 
of  the  apple. 

The  study  found  that  consumers 


place  the  most  importance  on  hav- 
ing standards  that  ensure  pesticide- 
residue  testing  and  would  like  to  see 
products  tested  regularly  rather  than 
only  when  concerns  arise,  says 
Deaton.  Under  the  proposed  organic 
standards,  regular  testing  of  the  end 
product  is  not  required;  producers 
are  simply  prohibited  from  using 
pesticides,  he  says. 

“Although  a product  is  pesticide- 
free,  that  doesn’t  mean  there  won’t 
be  pesticide  residue,  because  the 
chemicals  can  blow  over  from  neigh- 
bouring areas.  Consumers  want  reg- 
ular testing  of  the  end  product  to 
ensure  it  is  free  of  pesticide  residue 
before  reaching  grocery  store 
shelves.” 

Consumers  also  prefer  standards 
requiring  the  product  be  grown  in 
the  province  where  it  will  be  sold, 
says  Deaton. 

“There  is  a huge  push  for  locally 
grown  products,  but  there  is  no  re- 
quirement in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions that  calls  for  organic  products 
to  be  sold  locally.” 

Right  now,  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  organic  food  consumed  in  Can- 
ada is  imported,  he  says. 

Consumers  also  show  a prefer- 
ence for  a government  agency  to 
govern  organic  standards  rather 
than  a private  agency,  says  Cranfield. 

Considering  consumers’  prefer- 
ences when  establishing  organic 
standards  is  vital  to  the  industry’s 
continued  growth,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  determining  who  will 
monitor  the  standards,  because 
whoever  does  the  monitoring  will 
shape  consumer  confidence  in  the 
products,  he  says. 
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‘Take  Two  Bad  Things  and  Make  a Good  Thing’ 

OVC  helps  weave  happy  ending  for  motherless  foal  and  adoptive  mare 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

They  look  entirely  mis- 
matched — and  in  many  ways 
they  are.  The  14-year-old  mare  is  a 
dark  brown  standardbred  racehorse. 
Her  colt,  almost  six  weeks  old  now, 
has  the  paint  horse’s  signature 
reddish-brown  and  white  patches. 
But  they  came  together  after  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  played 
the  role  of  adoption  agency  to  weave 
a happy  ending  from  a double 
tragedy  one  weekend  last  month. 

The  newborn  colt  arrived  at  the 
OVC  Teaching  Hospital  late  at  night 
May  9.  Its  mother  had  hemorrhaged 
and  died  during  the  birth.  The  foal 
needed  intensive  nursing  care.  Its 
owners  hoped  the  University  could 
help  pair  up  the  youngster  with  an 
adoptive  mother. 

On-call  clinician  Luis  Arroyo 
knew  that  horses  often  balk  at  forced 
adoption,  if  a pairing  failed,  it  could 
mean  months  of  hand-rearing.  Even 
then,  the  colt  might  not  fare  well  and 
might  prove  troublesome  later  with- 
out that  critical  mothering  period. 

That  night,  he  had  already 
learned  of  a standardbred  mare  in 
Elora  whose  foal  had  died  after  a 
breach  birth.  The  mare  was  experi- 
encing complications,  including  re- 
taining the  afterbirth. 

Now  he  was  expecting  to  receive  a 
newborn  without  a mother.  It  didn’t 
take  long  for  him  and  the  owners  — 

and  their  respective  veterinarians  — 


to  come  up  with  a solution. 

Says  Raz  MacKenzie,  owner  of 
racehorse  breeder  MacKenzie  Farm 
in  Elora:  “I  said,  ‘Let’s  take  two  bad 
things  and  make  a good  thing.’ 
Through  the  University,  we  brought 


the  mare  and  the  foal  together.” 
Because  it  had  retained  the  pla- 
centa, his  mare  risked  becoming  in- 
fected. He  delivered  the  horse  to 
OVC  on  the  following  afternoon. 
Working  with  resident  Marcio  Costa 


and  intern  Marlis  Blatter,  Aroyo 
flushed  the  horse’s  uterus  to  remove 
the  afterbirth  and  gave  antibiotics 
and  anti-inflammatory  drugs. 

They  used  a towel  to  rub  the  pla- 
centa on  the  foal’s  body  before  intro- 


ducing the  newborn  to  the  mother.  It 
was  a bit  of  a gamble,  says  Arroyo, 
but  "it  worked  immediately.  It  took 
just  a minute  to  get  them  together. 
This  mare  adopted  the  baby  right 
away.  Once  the  foal  started  nursing, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do.” 

Although  he’s  seen  horses  adopt 
newborns  before,  he’d  never  seen 
birthing  survivors  paired  up  like  this. 

Neither  had  Sue  Paget,  co-owner 
of  Pound  Scots  Farm,  which  raises 
paints  and  pintos  for  show  in 
Fisherville  near  Lake  Erie.  Callingthe 
case  a “miracle,"  she  says:  “The  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  did  a fantastic  job. 
They  were  all  in  it  very  quickly  and 
handled  it  very  well.” 

Named  Slider,  her  colt  was  sired 
by  Ima  Switch  Hitter,  a world-cham- 
pion paint  and  pinto  stallion  at 
Painted  Feather  Farms  based  in 
Florida. 

“He’s  like  a diamond  right  now,” 
says  Paget  of  the  colt.  “We  don’t 
touch  him.  We  hope  he’ll  be  like  his 
mom  and  dad  and  carry  on  the  leg- 
acy.” 

The  “stepmom”  is  Iway  Regency, 
a former  racehorse  that  had  already 
delivered  six  foals  as  a broodmare  in 
Elora. 

Both  horses  left  Guelph  a few 
days  after  meeting,  bound  for 
Fisherville. 

“It’s  a happy  ending,”  says  Mac- 
Kenzie. “If  not  for  the  intervention 
of  the  University  of  Guelph,  we’d 
have  four  dead  horses. " 


Little-Known  Tales  of  Postwar  Trauma 

Historians*  book  on  Canada's  role  in  post-Second  World  War  rehabilitation  includes  Guelph  connections 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Remember  when  hurricane  Katrina  hit 
New  Orleans,  and  the  local  and  federal 
governments  struggled  to  find  and  rescue 
people  and  to  begin  rebuilding?  The  process 
was  disorganized,  often  much  too  slow,  and 
people  suffered  because  they  were  unable  to 
access  food  and  shelter  just  a short  distance 
away. 

Now  imagine  that  disaster  magnified  many 
times  over,  and  you’ll  get  a glimpse  of  what  life 
was  like  for  many  people  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Battles  had  been  fought 
across  dozens  of  countries,  millions  of  people 
had  been  put  in  concentration  camps,  Emilies 
were  separated,  and  food  and  medicine  were  in 
short  supply  everywhere.  Not  only  was  there 
devastation  on  a grand  scale,  but  there  were 
also  multiple  language  and  cultural  barriers. 

In  1945,  as  the  end  of  the  war  approached,  it 
was  obvious  that  help  was  needed,  says  retired 
history  professor  David  Murray,  co-author 
with  Susan  Armstrong-Reid  of  the  new  book 
Armies  of  Peace:  Canada  and  the  UNRRA  Years. 
More  than  six  million  people  had  been  dis- 
placed in  Europe  alone.  The  solution:  create 
the  first  United  Nations  organization  — the 
UN  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  — and  don’t  forget  to  call  in  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

At  the  time,  Canada  was  a major  world 
power  and  the  third  largest  contributor  to 
UNRRA’s  efforts  after  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  says  Murray.  Canadians 
played  major  roles  in  this  effort  to  help  the 


people  affected  by  the  war,  including  some  Ca- 
nadians with  U of  G connections. 

If  this  is  aU  news  to  you,  you’re  not  alone. 
It’s  an  area  of  Canadian  history  few  people 
know  about.  Armies  of  Peace  tells  the  little- 
known  stories  from  these  dramatic  years. 

“We  wanted  to  put  a human  face  on  it  and 
capture  the  voices  of  the  people  working  in  the 
field,”  says  Armstrong-Reid,  an  independent 
scholar  based  in  Guelph. 

“And  of  course  those  people  don’t  usually 
leave  much  in  the  way  of  documents  behind. 
So  we  took  out  newspaper  ads  asking  for  any 
documents  people  had.  We  got  letters,  diaries 
— all  kinds  of  things  — and  ultimately  more 
material  than  we  could  use.” 

With  that  abundance  of  research  materials, 
Murray  and  Armstrong-Reid  were  able  to  un- 
cover many  intriguing  stories.  Because  the  war 
was  still  on  when  UNRRA  was  founded, 
women  had  more  opportunities  to  take  on  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  in  the  organization. 
One  example  is  Lyle  Creelman,  stepsister  of 
George  Creelman  (yes,  George  Creelman  of 
Creelman  Hall).  She  was  appointed  chief  nurse 
in  the  British  zone  of  occupied  Germany  and 
was  responsible  for  helping  concentration 
camp  survivors  as  well  as  the  many  displaced 
persons  and  refugees. 

Armstrong-Reid  tells  the  story  of  the  time 
Creelman  assigned  another  Canadian  nurse  to 
take  over  nursing  services  at  the  Lubek  camp. 

“The  nurse  wrote  back  to  Creelman  saying: 
‘We  have  a small  problem.  They  are  running  a 
brothel  here.’  Nowhere  in  her  nurse’s  training 
did  it  teach  her  how  to  deal  with  that  situation, 


but  she  figured  it  out.  Before  this  time,  nurses 
were  normally  taking  orders  from  doctors,  but 
in  these  situations  they  had  to  be  independent 
leaders,  and  they  showed  astounding  ingenuity 
and  ability  to  adapt.” 

She’s  not  kidding  when  she  talks  about  “in- 
genuity.” The  nurses  had  to  train  some  of  the 
displaced  persons  to  work  as  nurse’s  aides  and 
cobbled  together  the  equipment  they  needed 
using  whatever  was  available.  “They  made  bed- 
pans  for  the  patients  out  of  old  airplane 
pieces,”  say^  Armstrong-Reid. 

When  the  UNRRA  project  ended  in  1947, 
Creelman  went  on  to  serve  as  chief  nursing  of- 
ficer of  the  World  Health  Organization  from 
1952  to  1968. 

Another  Guelph  connection:  Major 

Oswald  Murray  McConkey,  who  became  a 
professor  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
McConkey  had  served  with  the  Canadian 
Army  distributing  food  in  Europe  during  the 
war.  As  regional  rehabilitation  officer  with 
UNRRA,  he  established  crop  research  stations 
and  tractor-training  programs  and  introduced 
more  than  400  improved  crop  varieties. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  sprawling  and 
impressive  this  organization  was,”  says 
Murray,  “by  1945  it  was  shipping  more  goods 
than  the  entire  Allied  war  operations  and  was 
operating  in  China,  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  There  were  more  than  300  Canadians 
working  on  this  project.” 

One  of  those  Canadians  was  Lester  Pearson. 

It  was  his  first  major  appearance  on  an  interna- 
tional stage  and  would  become  an  important 
springboard  to  world  recognition  and  his 


eventual  election  as  prime  minister. 

Five  chapters  of  Armies  of  Peace  were 
adapted  from  Armstrong-Reid’s  doctoral  the- 
sis, which  focused  on  the  formal  Canadian  di- 
plomacy efforts  in  UNRRA.  That  provides  a 
lead-in  to  the  more  personal  stories  of  people 
involved  in  the  program. 

The  stories  often  don’t  end  when  UNRRA 
does.  When  the  UNRRA  delegates  and  em- 
ployees returned  to  Canada,  they  came  with 
hard-won  experience  and  often  passionate 
concern  for  the  people  whose  lives  had  been  so 
disrupted  by  the  war.  Armstrong-Reid  men- 
tions Charity  Grant,  who  had  trained  as  an 
economic  statistician  but  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
large  camp  for  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
Germany. 

“Wave  after  wave  of  new  arrivals  kept  pour- 
ing in.”  says  Armstrong-Reid.  “She  had  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  army  to  get  supplies  and  work 
with  the  underground  market.  But  she  also  saw 
how  traumatized  people  had  been,  and  when 
she  came  back  to  Canada,  she  travelled  around 
giving  lectures  about  the  refugees.  She  also 
sought  to  influence  the  immigration  policies 
and  have  more  concentration  camp  survivors 
admitted.  She  eventually  became  dean  of 
women  at  University  College  at  the  University 
ofToronto.” 

Adds  Murray.  “What  we’ve  tried  to  do  here 
is  give  an  understanding  of  the  balancing  act 
between  the  policies  and  politics  and  what  was 
happening  in  the  field,  and  the  constant  con- 
versation between  them.  1 think  these  are  sto- 
ries that  need  to  be  told  and  might  otherwise  be 
lost.” 
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after  hours 


Chris  Potvin 


CHRIS  POTVIN 

PhD  student  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
Chris  Potvin  recently  decided 
to  take  his  passion  for  biking  to 
a new  level  by  learning  to  ride  a 
unicycle.  Although  he  says  it 
was  “hard  to  learn — very  hard 
to  learn,”  it’s  turned  out  to  be 
something  he  really  enjoys.  He 
now  uses  the  unicycle  to  ride 
around  town  and  go  off- 
roading  on  local  bike  trails. 

"1  thought  it  would  help  to 
develop  co-ordination,  and  it 
certainly  does  that,”  he  says.  "It’s  also  great  exercise.” 

The  only  downside  is  the  cost  of  replacement  parts 
for  the  unicycle,  he  says.  “The  unicycle  itself  isn’t  too  ex- 
pensive, but  you  go  tlirough  parts  pretty  fast  because  you 
wipe  out  a lot.” 

On  a philosophical  note,  Potvin  describes  unicycle 
riding  as  a metaphor  for  life. 

"We’re  always  seeking  to  compensate  for  disequilib- 
rium in  life;  achieving  true  balance  is  probably  only  an  il- 
lusion. You  have  to  stay  focused  on  the  present  moment 
because  any  time  you  look  too  far  to  the  future  (where 
you’re  headed)  or  in  the  past  (where  you’ve  been), 
you’re  likely  to  fall  flat  on  your  face.” 

When  he’s  not  outdoors  on  his  unicycle,  Potvin  likes 
to  work  on  stained-glass  projects.  He  took  up  designing 
in  glass  three  years  ago  when  he  was  “working  for  a really 
stressful  company  and  needed  something  relaxing  to  do 
in  the  evening.”  His  favourite  themes  are  natural  ones 
such  as  bams,  trees  and  landscapes. 

Working  with  stained  glass  doesn’t  require  too  much 
equipment,  he  adds,  and  “it’s  a nice  activity  to  do  in  the 
winter  when  you’re  bored.” 

JANET  WOOD 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Molecular  and  Cel- 
lular Biology,  joined  U of  G in  1 977 
Prof.  Janet  Wood’s  apprecia- 
tion for  weaving  is  obvious  as 
she  gently  folds  a scarf  from 
Peru  and  points  out  the  details 
on  a tiny  woven  basket.  What's 
not  so  obvious  is  that  these 
items  represent  the  conver- 
gence of  two  interests  that 
actually  started  when  Wood 
was  a child. 

She  grew  up  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  cam- 
pus  near  Totem  Park  and  was  fascinated  by  the 
aboriginal  art  that  eventually  became  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology  there.  At  the  same  time,  her 
mother  had  taught  her  to  sew,  first  doll’s  clothes  and 
then  her  own. 

"1  learned  from  my  mother  to  appreciate  textiles,  and 
some  of  my  earliest  and  best  memories  are  of  trips  to  se- 
lect fabrics,  always  made  with  natural  fibres,  for  our  sew- 
ing projects,"  says  Wood. 


Janet  Wood 


triguing  collections. 

"My  travels  have  taken  me  to  the  Canadian  West 
Coast,  including  Haida  Gwaii,  to  meet  weavers  of  spruce 
root  hats  and  baskets;  to  the  four  corners  of  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest  to  meet  Navajo  weavers;  and  to  the  high- 
lands of  southern  Peru  to  meet  weavers  whose  traditions 
predate  the  Inca  culture.  The  aboriginals  of  the  Americas 
have  managed  to  maintain  their  artistic  traditions  de- 
spite the  impact  of  Europeans  on  their  lives.” 

Her  interest  lies  not  only  in  these  unique  woven  bas- 
kets, hats  and  fabrics  but  also  in  meeting  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  this  art  form  with  its  long  heritage. 

“Women  have  been  doing  this  for  more  than  20,000 
years,”  she  says.  "Weaving  is  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal activities  of  humanity.” 

Wood  took  a weaving  course  and  bought  her  own 
loom  while  doing  a post-doctoral  stint  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, but  it  has  mostly  waited  (patiently,  as  looms  do) 
while  she’s  been  focused  on  her  academic  work.  Soon, 
she  hopes,  the  loom  will  come  down  from  the  attic  and 
she’ll  have  a chance  to  incorporate  the  traditions  she’s 
learned  into  her  own  original  textiles. 

KAREN  MACDONALD 

Fire  prevention  officer  in  Fire  Prevention  Services,  joined 
the  University  in  2000 
Six  years  ago,  Karen  MacDon- 
ald and  her  husband  left  on 
their  honeymoon  — a 14-day 
trip  around  Europe.  Like  many 
travellers,  they  returned  with 
hundreds  of  photos  to  show  to 
family  and  friends.  After  a 
while,  though,  it’s  hard  to  pick 
out  the  differences  between  the 
mountains  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  As  MacDonald  says:  “I 
got  tired  of  having  to  explain  to 
everyone  what  was  in  every  photo.” 

So  she  picked  up  some  scrapbooking  materials  and 
created  a book  of  photos  that  included  notes  to  explain 
where  and  why  each  photo  was  taken.  "That  made  it 
easy.  People  who  wanted  to  know  about  the  trip  could 
just  pick  up  the  book  and  read  through  it.” 

That  first  scrapbook  took  her  just  five  days.  Then 
along  came  a daughter,  Lauren,  now  four,  and  a son, 
Harmon,  who’s  two,  and  MacDonald  put  together  sev- 
eral scrapbooks  on  each  of  them.  Of  course,  with  two 
smaU  children  in  tow,  it  takes  her  a little  longer  to  get  the 
books  done,  but  she  says  she  still  loves  the  process.  “It’s 
fun  and  it’s  a stress-reliever.” 

After  a trip  to  Boston  with  her  sister,  MacDonald  cre- 
ated a scrapbook  as  a gift  to  share,  and  both  enjoyed  it  so 
much  that  they  took  another  “sisters  only”  trip  to  San 
Francisco  and  are  planning  one  to  Chicago. 

All  this  scrapbooking  and  related  activities  such  as 
making  Christmas  cards  can  easily  get  expensive,  but 
MacDonald  has  found  a solution:  she’s  creating  an  on- 
line website  and  store  for  high-quality  scrapbooking 
supplies  at  discount  prices.  The  final  details  are  still  be- 
ing ironed  out,  but  “scrappers”  can  contact  her  at  info@ 


Karen  MacDonald 


Put  those  two  interests  together,  and  you  get  her  in-  harloscrapbooks.ca  for  more  information. 


No  Relief  for  Deficit 


Continued  from  page  I 

sity’s  integrated  plan,  which 
identifies  priorities  and  a decision 
framework  aimed  at  helping  U of  G 
meet  its  current  and  future  missions. 

“It  effectively  positioned  us  to 
address  this  situation  in  a strategic 
way,”  says  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). “Our  focus  is  on  maintain- 
ing quality  and  continuing  the 
reallocations  and  commitments 
started  with  the  integrated  planning 
process.” 

The  multi-year  targets  were 
guided  by  a series  of  metrics  primar- 
ily based  on  student  enrolment 
across  disciplines  and  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels.  They  are  not 
across-the-board  cuts  but  are  in- 
tended to  reflect  changes  where 
teaching  commitments  are  lower. 
Targets  will  be  reviewed  each  year. 

Guelph’s  structural  deficit  for 
2008/2009  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$16  million.  Under  the  multi-year 
plan,  the  deficit  will  be  eliminated  by 
2011/2012.  A key  component  of  the 
University’s  plan  is  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  pro- 
vincial funding  to  help  offset  a por- 
tion of  future  cost  increases  through 
2012. 

The  structural  deficit  has  evolved 
over  the  past  several  years  as  govern- 
ment funding  for  operating  costs  has 
lagged  significantly  behind  expenses 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  salaries 
and  benefits,  post-employment  ben- 
efits such  as  pensions,  deferred 
maintenance  and  utilities,  says  pres- 
ident Alastair  Summerlee. 

“We  are  not  alone,”  he  adds. 
“Other  Ontario  universities  are  fac- 
ing shortfalls  and  similar  chal- 
lenges.” 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 


sities is  predicting  a reduction  in 
funding  for  the  university  system, 
which  means  no  funding  to  offset 
any  upcoming  cost  increases  in  the 
next  year.  In  addition,  undergradu- 
ate growth  funding  is  now  one-time, 
graduate  growth  funding  is  being 
renegotiated,  and  it’s  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  predict  other 
one-time  allocations,  says 
Summerlee.  As  well,  most  of  the 
recent  government  investments, 
although  welcomed,  have  been 
restricted  to  campus  renewal. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  see  any  re- 
lief for  the  structural  deficit  in  the 
immediate  future,  so  unless  we  take 
steps  to  address  the  problem,  the 
deficit  will  continue  to  rise,”  he 
adds. 

Summerlee  and  Mancuso  have 
been  meeting  with  vice-presidents, 
deans,  employee  groups  and  student 
organizations  to  discuss  potential 
actions  and  solutions. 

The  University  also  continues  to 
look  for  ways  to  increase  revenues 
and  manage  and  reduce  costs,  such 
as  streamlining  administrative 
structures,  making  better  use  of 
space,  reducing  utility  costs,  and  en- 
hancing programs  and  course  deliv- 
ery. A voluntary  early  retirement/ 
resignation  package  for  staff  to  com- 
plement the  early  retirement  pro- 
gram for  faculty  has  also  been 
launched  (see  story  on  page  2). 

"We  will  be  actively  planning  pri- 
orities for  investment  and  focus,  ra- 
tionalizing all  resource  allocations 
and  assessing  performance,”  says 
Summerlee.  “This  is  a thoughtful 
strategic  approach,  and  I am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  emerge  from  the 
process  with  a sound  fiscal  plan  for 
the  University’s  future.” 


Hill’s  Supports  OVC 

Continued  from  page  I 


the  vision  of  the  University  and  the 
college. 

“As  a veterinary  college,  we  want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  pri- 
mary health  care  in  enhancing  the 
significant  relationship  between  pets 
and  their  owners,”  she  says.  “The 
Hill’s  commitment  will  help  us  cre- 
ate a health-care  model  that  includes 
nutrition,  rehabilitation,  behaviour, 
public  health  and  other  areas  of 
practice.” 

A major  focus  of  the  centre  is 
building  on  the  innovation,  nurtur- 
ing and  career  development  OVC 
has  always  provided  student  veteri- 
narians, says  Stone. 

Students  will  be  integrally  in- 
volved in  the  centre’s  management 


and  operation,  providing  diagnosis 
and  treatment  under  the  supervision 
of  a core  staff  of  veterinarians  and 
technicians  who  will  serve  as 
mentors,  trainers  and  evaluators. 

“OVC  students  will  have  invalu- 
able learning  opportunities,”  says 
Stone,  who  notes  that  most  students 
will  be  able  to  log  up  to  300  hours 
and  see  about  200  cases  during  the 
four  years  of  their  DVM  program. 

Students  from  OVC  and  other 
universities  will  also  learn  about  new 
and  emerging  technology  and  pro- 
cedures, which  will  enable  them  to 
educate  owners  about  the  health  of 
their  animals  and  add  value  to  their 
future  employers  and  veterinary 
practices,  she  says. 


brock  rood  nursery 

ifrardetn,  cti^tre  § shoppe 


Your  innovative  fuil  service 
community  garden  centre. 

Offering  o convenient,  information 
based  shopping  experience  rich 
in  inspirational  displays  and  more. 
For  more  mformolion.  hours  and 
our  golden  blog  visit  us  online 


Clearance  Center  Now  Open 

Up  to  75%  off  select 
giffware,  accessories  and  more! 


1=t  Quality  Ontario  Grown  Nursery  Stock, 
Quality  Ontario  Grown  Distinct  Perennials, 
Friendly  Associates,  Decor  & Much  Morel 


I wvm.brockroadnursery.com  . 1858  Gordon  Street,  Guelph.  ON.  NIL  1G6 . 519-836-5010 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Newcombe  upright  piano,  Ext. 
58635  or  519-836-8617. 

Bowflex,  used  twice,  clogie@lsd. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Nikon  D70  digital  camera,  body 
only,  software  and  accessories 
included,  excellent  condition,  Ext. 
52313  or  519-836-4833. 

Pine  harvest  table  vrith  six  chairs, 
rare  three-foot  width,  519-341-9307. 

2006  Honda  Ridgeline  EXL,  black, 
running  boards,  leather,  65,000  km, 
immaculate;  2004  Harley  Davidson 
Fat  Boy,  silver,  lots  of  extras,  low 
mileage;  2000  Mazda  Miata 
Millennium  Edition,  immaculate, 
clarkin@lsd.uoguelph.ca. 

2000  Honda  Civic,  five-speed,  power 
windows  and  locks,  air,  CD,  mint 
condition,  highway  miles,  519-780- 
1373. 

Neighbourhood  garage  sale,  June  21, 
7 a.m.  to  noon,  473  Stevenson  St.  N,, 
household  and  outdoor  items,  elec- 
tric fireplace,  books,  children’s 
items. 

Wooden  tree  house  with  attached 
slide  and  swings,  519-824-6632. 

Two  18-speed  bo/s  bicycles;  Ranger 
with  24-inch  wheels,  red;  Raleigh 
with  26-inch  wheels,  black,  both  in 
good  condition,  519-837-3809. 

Teak  wall  unit/dining  table  and 
chairs,  writing  desk  with  chair  and 
bookcase,  metal  computer  desk, 
head  and  footboard  for  twin/double 
bed,  new  red  Ikea  sofa  cushion  cov- 


ers, oil  lamps,  new  glass/brass  side 
tables,  punching  bag,  double  futon, 
Toro  snowblower,  519-763-9448.. 


FOR  RENT 


Partially  furnished  two-storey  house 
in  quiet  location  in  south  end,  four 
bedrooms,  three  baths,  AC,  deck, 
walkout  basement,  finished  rec 
room,  gas  heat,  attached  two-car 
garage  with  opener,  10  minutes  to 
campus,  suitable  for  person  on  sab- 
batical, available  Aug.  1,  $1,850  a 
month,  tstengos@uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lake  of 
Bays,  swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
golf,  15  minutes  to  Algonquin  Park, 
519-767-0450. 

Two-bedroom  cottage  on  Ahmic 
Lake  east  of  Parry  Sound,  plus 
self-contained  two-bedroom  guest 
cottage,  $1,200  a week  for  July  and 
August,  lower  rates  for  off  season 
and  multiple  weeks,  519-824-1773 
or  bgreen@rlproyalcity.com. 

Partially  furnished  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  London  near  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  suitable  for 
couple  or  mature  students,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Aug.  1 on 
one-year  lease,  $575  a month  per 


bedroom  inclusive.  519-843-3470  or 
nudds.family@sympatico.ca. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  condo, 
parking  for  two  vehicles,  suitable  for 
family  or  mature  students,  close  to 
bus  and  Hanlon,  $1,100  a month 
plus  utilities,  519-824-6676. 

Two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  Nicole,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoU@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Old  University 

Lovely  Home  with  many  updates  including 
kitchen  cabinets,  ceramic,  rehnished 
hardwood,  ail  windows,  furnace  etc.  Great 
rec  room  with  3pc  bath,  ^cellent  quiet 
street.  Call  today. 


Visiting  Fulbright  Scholar  and 
spouse  require  furnished  house, 
condo  or  upscale  apartment  from 
mid-August  to  mid-December, 
responsible  couple,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  no  children,  dmaclaur@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Guitar  lessons  for  children  or  adults, 
beginners  welcome,  Chris,  519- 
822-6132. 

Qualified  French  teacher  to  provide 
private/semi-private  French  lessons, 
help  with  Spanish  and  ESL,  519- 
824-0536  or  dbuchner@uogueIph. 


24  CaCecConia  St.| 
$324,900 

IRELAND 

f ' sIreiand 

Pat  & Mike  Ireland 

Sales  Representatives 

519-821-3600 


NEUMANN 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE 


OPTOMETRISTS 

GOEMANS 

& ASSOCIATES 


Dr.  Donna  Goemans 
Dr.  Paul  Goemans 
Dr.  Doris  Hrvatin 
Dr.THfany  Tang 

Evenings  & Saturd^ 
Appointments  Available 


NEW  PATIENTS  WELCOMED 


Contact  Lenses,  Eyeglasses, 
Sporls  Eyewear,  Sports  Vision, 
Binocular  Vision, 
Laser  Surgery  ConsultoHon 
570  Kortright  Rd.  W,  Guelph,  Ont 


eorge^y 

WhMlowt  and  Doors 


Free  Parking,  Wheel  Qair  Accessible 


Geoigc  \)fellace 


IIVMaltaltocdNoitlv 

OiMiph,Oal.N1E5e4 

(S1*)nt-TMO 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


^ icorn 

Finandal  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  mjchaelmcmurray@on.aJbn.com 


• Are  you  happy  with  your  savings  and  inveslmenis? 

• Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  your 
financial  future? 

• With  24  years  of  financial  experience,  I can 
provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

L\Ni  Waterloo 
a Inauranca 

Visit  us  at  wwwMonomlcain8urBnce.com 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no^bllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  wobsito  mt 

www.staebler.com 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  in  family  setting 


PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 


519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  Unrted  Church) 
68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Nature  Discovery  Wednesdays  con- 
tinue throughout  the  summer,  with 
sessions  running  from  7 to  8:30  p.m. 
July  programs  will  focus  on  maple 
trees,  geology,  pheromones  and 
other  natural  chemicals,  butterflies 
and  moths,  and  understanding 
nature’s  colours  and  shapes.  August 
topics  are  orienteering,  medicinal 
plant  properties,  fungi  and  wildlife 
gardening.  Cost  is  $10  for  each 
monthly  series,  free  for  children  12 
and  under.  Register  at  Ext.  52358  or 
bhealy@uoguelph.ca. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  work- 
shops on  dragonflies  and  damselflies 
July  9,  shorebirds  July  23  and  hawks 
Sept.  5.  All  sessions  run  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  and  cost  $50.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  June  25,  July  9 
and  Aug.  22,  respectively.  Call  Ext. 
52358. 


“About  Trees”  is  the  focus  of  a work- 
shop led  by  horticulturist  Sean  Fox 
July  10  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is  $15. 
Register  by  June  26.  Fox  will  also  dis- 
cuss “Growing  Native  Woody  Plants 
From  Seeds”  Sept.  16  from  9 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  Cost  is  $60;  register  by  Sept.  2. 


Entomologist  Jessica  GreaJey  dis- 
cusses butterfly  identification  and 
biology  July  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $50.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  July  2. 


The  Arboretum’s  auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  12  from  9 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Cen- 
tre on  College  Avenue  East.  A cata- 
logue will  be  available  in  August. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  host  Gardenscapes  2008, 
a self-guided  tour  of  Guelph  gar- 
dens, June  22  from  noon  to  5:30 
p.m.  rain  or  shine.  Cost  is  $15.  To 
download  a brochure,  visit  wvw. 
msac.ca/events.htm. 


NOTICES 


Prof.  Sunghwan  Yi,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  is  recruiting  par- 
ticipants for  an  online  survey  on 
impulse  buying.  If  you  bought 
something  ($80  or  more)  impul- 
sively in  the  last  six  weeks  without 
thinking  about  budget  constraints, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  the  survey. 
Contact  Yi  at  impulse@uoguelph.ca 
or  Ext.  56828  or  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/consumerimpulse. 
Anyone  who  completes  the  survey 
will  receive  a $10  gift  certificate  for  a 
local  supermarket. 


The  2008  Gryphon  Golf  Classic  is 
June  23  at  the  Cutten  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  Registration  begins  at 
10  a.m.  For  details,  contact  Joe 
Varamo  at  Ext.  53354  or  jvaramo@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  visit  www.athletics. 
uoguelph.ca/Alumni//News/1007. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  pres- 
ents Ulf  Schuchardt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Campinas  in  Brazil  discussing 
"How  Can  Catalysis  Contribute  to 
the  Utilization  of  Biomass?”  July  3 at 
10  a.m.  in  science  complex  1511. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  pro- 
grams for  faculty  and  instructional 
staff  continue  over  the  summer.  For 
information  and  to  register  for  these 
events,  visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


Three  TSS  discussion  groups  will 
meet  throughout  the  summer. 
"Teaching  on  the  Edge”  offers  a 
venue  to  share  innovative  teaching 
methods  and  philosophies  June  25, 
July  10  and  July  23  and  Aug.  8 and 
20.  The  transformative  learning  dis- 
cussion group  meets  June  24.  The 
group  focused  on  engaging  in  educa- 
tion research  will  meet  July  2 and 
Aug.  6.  If  you  have  questions  about 
these  groups,  call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext. 
53571. 


The  new  “Hot  Topic”  discussion 
series  invites  you  to  weigh  in  on  con- 
troversial issues.  Topics  include 
"High  Tech  Versus  No  Tech  in  the 
Classroom”  June  25,  "Researcher 
Versus  Educator”  July  16  and  “Col- 
laborative Versus  Individual  Learn- 
ing” Aug.  13. 


Hands-on  workshops  for  instructors 
using  Blackboard  in  their  fail  courses 
will  be  offered  over  the  summer. 
"Blackboard;  STARTUP”  runs  June 
23  and  Aug.  28.  “Blackboard: 
TUNE-UP”  will  be  offered  July  18 
and  Aug.  15, 18  and  25. 


Support  for  instructors  using  Black- 
board continues  through  the  Black- 
board support  line  at  Ext.  52530 
(Monday  to  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.)  and  through  drop-in  clin- 
ics held  Wednesdays  from  I to  2:30 
p.m.  and  Thursdays  from  2:30  to  4 
p.m.  in  McLaughlin  Library  200-A. 


A Design  Caft  with  an  optional 
hands-on  component  focuses  on 
Adobe  Presenter  July  30.  Two  pre- 
sentations on  courseware  accessibil- 
ity issues  will  be  held  July  9 and  Aug. 
7. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  is 
looking  for  volunteers  for  its  Jump 
Rope  for  Heart,  Big  Bike  and  Row 
for  Heart  events.  Help  is  needed 
both  in  the  office  and  at  the  fund- 
raising events.  This  summer.  Big 
Bike  events  are  set  for  July  5 and 
Aug.  19  to  21.  For  more  information 
or  to  volunteer,  contact  Anita  Jarvis 
at  519-837-4858  or  volunteer@hsf. 
on.ca. 


McCrae  House  hosts  Canada  Day 
celebrations  July  1 from  noon  to  4 
p.m.,  a morning  museum  camp  for 
children  aged  six  to  10  July21  to  25, 
a Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  21  from  1 
to  4 p.m.  and  summer  teas  in  the 
garden  Wednesdays  at  2 p.m. 
throughout  the  summer.  For  more 


information  or  to  reserve  a place  at 
the  camp  or  a summer  tea,  call  519- 
836-1221. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  will  hold  a 
fundraising  garage  sale,  barbecue 
and  silent  auction  June  20  and  21 
from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  rain  or  shine  at 
100  Crimea  St. 


Opening  July  4 at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum  is  the  exhibition  “What 
Goes  Around  Comes  Around: 
Guelph  and  the  100-Mile  Diet.” 


The  Wellington  branch  of  the 
Ontario  Genealogical  Society  meets 
June  24  at  7:30  p.m.  at  122  Harris  St. 
A member  of  the  Puslinch  Historical 
Society  will  discuss  "The  Yonge 
Family  of  Puslinch  in  Devon,  Eng- 
land, and  its  Connection  to  Sir  John 
Colborne.” 


The  Downtown  Guelph  Business 
Association  hosts  the  sixth  annual 
“Art  on  the  Street,”  a free  open-air 
art  exhibition  and  sale,  July  19  from 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  For  details,  visit 
www.downtovmguelph.com. 


The  City  of  Guelph  is  hosting  Eco 
Days  Aug.  4 and  Oct.  13  from  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  Waste  Resource 
Innovation  Centre,  110  Dunlop  Dr. 
The  days  will  feature  tours  of  the 
recycling  facility,  an  electronic  waste 
drop-off,  and  sales  of  rain  barrels 
and  backyard  composters.  In  addi- 
tion, goods  exchange  weekends  will 
run  city-vride  Aug.  2 to  4 and  Oct.  1 1 
to  13.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.guelph.ca/wetdry. 


Guelph’s  1 1th  annual  Ribfest  runs 
Aug.  22  to  24  at  Riverside  Park.  For 
details,  visit  www.ribfestguelph. 
Com. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  hosts  its  annual  Sum- 
mer Thyme  Herb  and  Garden  Fair 
June  21,  summer  day  camps  July  7 to 
1 8,  an  Antique  and  Classic  Car  Show 


Aug.  24,  and  weekly  themed  inter- 
pretation events  throughout  the 
summer.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.wcm.on.ca. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  its  fifth  annual  Music  in  the 
Park  June  29  at  3 p.m.  at  Riverside 
Park. 


“A  Walk  in  the  Park,”  a fundraiser 
for  pediatric  brain  tumour  research, 
is  July  12  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  at 
York  Road  Park.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  519-820-5107  or  send 
e-mail  to  jessicasfootprint@bellnet. 
ca. 


The  Guelph  Wellington  Seniors 
Association  hosts  a strawberry  tea 
June  21  from  1:30  to  3 p.m.  at  the 
Evergreen  Seniors  Centre.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  door  or  by  calling 
519-823-1291. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion’s annual  “Painting  on  the 
Green”  is  June  28  from  noon  to  6 
p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 
Church. 


The  third  annual  Faery  Fest,  featur- 
ing music,  theatre  and  storytelling, 
runs  June  21  and  22  from  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  Riverside  Park.  Visit 
wtvw.faeryfest.com  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


The  Latitudes  Storytelling  Festival  is 
sponsoring  a concert  in  celebration 
of  diversity  June  2 1 at  8 p.m.  at  Trin- 
ity United  Church,  74  Frederick  St, 
Kitchener.  It  features  Juno  Award 
winner  David  Francey.  The  festival 
itself  runs  June  21  and  22  on  Roos 
Island  at  Victoria  Park  in  Kitchener. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
latitudesfestival.com. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  historical 
walking  tours  continue  Sundays 
throughout  the  summer.  For  a 
schedule,  visit  http://guelpharts.ca/ 
guelphartscouncil. 


Use  Microbes  to  Fight  Tomato  Pathogens:  Prof 

Guelph  researchers  use  bacteria-virus  tag  team  to  tackle  Salmonella  on  tomato  plants 


\ BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

The  key  to  preventing  future 
Salmonella  outbreaks  in  toma- 
toes is  fighting  microbes  with 
microbes,  says  Prof.  Keith  Warriner, 
Food  Science. 

He’s  discovered  a method  that 
could  effectively  eliminate  Salmo- 
nella contamination  by  combining 
an  antagonistic  bacterium  naturally 
found  on  tomatoes  with  viruses  that 
infect  the  pathogen  and  introducing 
the  solution  to  the  plant. 

“We  have  Salmonella  outbreaks 
in  tomatoes  almost  every  year,  and 
it’s  a large  food-safety  risk,”  says 
Warriner,  who’s  been  studying  the 
issue  for  the  past  five  years.  "Because 


Salmonella  can  become  internalized 
in  tomatoes,  simply  washing  cannot 
inactivate  or  remove  the  pathogen. 
Preventing  contamination  of  the  to- 
mato during  cultivation  and  post- 
harvest  is  also  problematic.” 

His  solution  is  to  treat  tomatoes 
at  the  flowering  stage. 

Warriner,  along  with  graduate 
student  Jiamdong  Ye,  began  by  ex- 
amining the  types  of  bacteria  that 
naturally  exist  on  tomatoes  and 
found  that  the  microflora  profile  of 
the  fruit  differed  depending  on 
whether  they  were  contaminated. 
Specifically,  they  found  that  fhiit 
harbouring  Enterobacter  prevented 
SaImone//fl  from  establishing. 

Using  mimg  beans,  which  take 


only  days  to  grow  compared  with  the 
months  that  tomatoes  require,  he  in- 
oculated the  beans  with  Salmonella 
along  with  an  Enterobacter  isolate  re- 
covered from  tomatoes. 

When  the  Enterobacter  strain  was 
co-inoculated  with  Salmonella,  it 
reduced  the  levels  of  pathogens  on 
the  sprouts  but  did  not  eliminate 
them. 

He  then  combined  Enterobacter 
with  a type  of  virus  knovm  as  a 
bacteriophage,  which  infects  bacte- 
ria. This  combination  was  successful 
in  eliminating  Salmonella  from  the 
sprouts.  The  next  step  is  to  test  this 
combination  on  tomato  Bowers. 

“We  know  that  if  we  have  Salmo- 
nella on  the  flowers,  chances  are 


good  that  it  will  contaminate  the 
fruit  that  develops,"  says  Warriner. 

In  previous  research,  he  found 
tomatoes  are  vulnerable  to  contami- 
nation at  the  flowering  stage.  In  a 
study  where  he  exposed  tomato 
flowers  to  Salmonella,  90  per  cent  of 
the  harvested  fruit  was  contami- 
nated. 

“These  tomatoes  weren’t  just 
contaminated  on  the  surface  but  in 
the  tissue  as  well,  so  washing  isn’t  ef- 
fective. This  is  why  combating  Sal- 
monella contamination  is  most 
effective  if  done  at  the  flowering 
stage.” 

Warriner’s  goal  is  to  develop  a 
spray  combining  the  Enterobacter 
and  bacteriophage  that  farmers  can 


apply  to  crops.  The  solution  could 
also  be  introduced  to  the  water  to- 
matoes are  transported  in  during  the 
post-harvest  stage,  effectively  cutting 
off  all  possible  routes  of  contamina- 
tion, he  says. 

“This  method  addresses  the 
problem  at  the  source  rather  than 
coming  up  with  a solution  once  the 
tomatoes  are  contaminated.  We 
hope  our  biocontrol  method  will 
make  Salmonella  outbreaks  linked  to 
tomatoes  a thing  of  the  past.” 

This  research  was  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  food-safety 
research  and  innovation  program 
and  the  International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  North  America. 
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INSIDE:  HOMECOMING  GEARS  UP  • AJOB  WELL  DONE!  • A LEGAL  EYE  • ETHICS  ON  YOUR  SLEEVE 


Telltale  Tails 


Prof.  Matt  VIckaryous,  Biomedfcat  Sciences,  has  joined  U of  G to  study 
the  dermal  skeleton,  work  that  may  help  us  understand  how  creatures 
like  this  leopard  gecko  can  regrow  their  tails.  See  story  on  page  9. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Fall  Conference 
to  Celebrate  Life 
of  L.M.  Montgomery 


CBS  Prof  Named  FRSC 


Royal  Society  of  Canada  honours  scientist  renowned  for  research  on  metabolic  diseases 


PROF.  Arend  Bonen,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, a scientist  renowned  for  his 
work  on  the  role  of  muscle  activity  in 
metabolic  diseases,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
considered  Canada’s  senior  aca- 
demic honour. 

Bonen,  who  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Metabolism  and 
Health,  is  among  72  new  fellows 
named  last  week.  He  will  be  inducted 
Nov.  15  at  a ceremony  in  Ottawa. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  is  the  country’s  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  scholarly  orga- 
nkation.  Scholars  selected  as  fellows 
are  those  the  society  believes  have 
had  a profound  impact  on  sciences, 
arts  and  humanities  in  Canada. 

“Although  I am  honoured  to 
have  been  elected  a fellow,  there  are 
many  people  who  have  contributed 
to  my  efforts, " Bonen  says,  naming 
technicians,  graduate  students,  re- 
searchers and  colleagues  in  his  de- 
partment and  around  the  world. 
“Present-day  science  relies  exten- 
sively on  these  multi-faceted  collab- 
orations, without  which  my  work 
would  not  have  flourished.” 

Bonen  joined  U of  G in  2003 
from  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kinesiology.  He  also  taugiit 
at  Dalhousie  University. 

“We  are  delighted  that  Arend  has 


Prof.  Arend  Bonen 


been  recognized  with  this  presti- 
gious honour,”  says  Prof.  Maureen 
Mancuso,  provost  and  vice-presi- 
dent (academic).  “Not  only  have  his 
teaching  and  research  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  the  University,  but  he 
IS  also  helping  to  make  a difference 
by  focusing  on  solutions  to  signifi- 
cant human  health  issues.” 

Bonen’s  research  combines  phys- 
iological, biochemical  and  molecu- 
lar approaches.  It  focuses  on  the 
mechanisms  that  regulate  fuel  (glu- 
cose and  frts)  entry  and  utilization 
in  heart  and  muscle  that  enable  nor- 
mal functioning,  such  as  beating  of 
the  heart. 

“These  processes  are  very 
changeable,”  he  says.  “This  can  be 


seen  when  we  exercise  or  endurance 
train  or  when  diseases  occur,  such  as 
diabetes.” 

Many  of  the  same  metabolic  bio- 
chemical processes  are  also  pro- 
voked by  lifestyle  fretors  such  as 
eating  a high-fat  diet  or  living  a sed- 
entary lifestyle,  he  says.  His  studies 
suggest  that  hormones  and  meta- 
bolic signals  in  these  tissues  in  peo- 
ple with  excess  body  weight  lead  to 
cardiovascular  disease  and  diabetes. 

“This  has  brought  about  the  rec- 
ognition, via  our  work  and  that  of 
others,  that  exercise  can  prevent  or 
treat  some  types  of  diseases  such  as 
type  2 diabetes.” 

Bonen’s  research  is  supported  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research  and  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  I 
Ontario. 

The  author  of^umerous  booV.  j 
chapters,  Bonen  is  also  part  of  the  / 
Canadian  Obesity  Network,  a Na- 
tional Centres  of  Excellence.  He  is 
leading  a team  looking  at  the  role  of 
fat  and  muscle  in  obesity. 

He  earned  a BA  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  and  his 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  from  the  University 
of  Illinois.  A former  competitive 
swimmer,  he  is  a member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  for  Exercise  Physiol- 
ogy and  the  American  Physiologic 
Society. 


BPA  Hinders  Learning, 
Memory,  Study  Shows 


2008  marks  1 00th  anniversary  of  Anne  of  Green  Gables 


Chemical  in  common  plastic  products  impairs  synapse  formation  in  brain 


IT’S  BEEN  100  YEARS  since  Anne 
Shirley  first  peeked  out  of  the 
pages  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery’s 
Anne  of  Green  Gables.  An  immediate 
success,  the  book  would  become  one 
of  the  most-read  and  best-loved 
stories  in  the  world.  A century  later, 
U of  G is  hosting  a conference  that 
will  celebrate  Montgomery’s  life  and 
her  influence  on  Canada  and  the 
world. 

Running  Oct.  23  to  25,  “From 
Canada  to  the  World:  the  Cultural 
Influence  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgom- 
ery” will  bring  some  of  this  country’s 
foremost  Montgomery  scholars  and 
biographers  to  campus.  The  confer- 
ence will  feature  a unique  combina- 
tion oflectures,  performances,  films, 


music,  tours  and  exhibitions. 

“L.M.  Montgomery  has  en- 
chanted millions  of  readers  around 
the  world,  but  she  also  had  a tremen- 
dous effect  on  other  writers  and 
helped  shape  Canadian  culture,” 
says  Sue  Bennett,  director  of  Univer- 
sity and  community  relations  and 
one  of  the  conference  organizers. 

"The  themes  Montgomery  wrote 
about  so  adeptly  and  vividly  were  of- 
ten drawn  from  her  own  experi- 
ences,” adds  Bennett.  "She  led  a very 
complex  life,  and  here  at  U of  G. 
we’ve  been  lucky  enough  to  glimpse 
some  of  her  experiences  through  our 
L.M.  Montgomery  Collection.  So 
it’s  very  fitting  that  we  are  hosting 
this  important  event.” 

Continued  on  page  10 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

The  controversial  chemical 
Bisphenol  A (BPA)  commonly 
found  in  hard  plastic  food  and  drink 
containers  may  impair  the  brain’s 
ability  to  learn  and  remember, 
according  to  a groundbreaking 
study  conducted  by  researchers  at 
Guelph  and  Yale  University. 

The  study  reveals  that  continu- 
ous low  doses  of  BPA  hinder  the  for- 
mation of  brain  synapses,  which 
allow  neurons  to  communicate  with 
one  another  and  are  critical  to  how 
we  interpret  and  remember  experi- 
ences. 

“It  dramatically  impairs  the  for- 
mation of  synapses  in  the  regions  of 
the  brain  important  to  learning.” 


says  Prof.  Neil  MacLusky,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. “These  findings  are  worri- 
some because  BPA  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  chemicals  in  the  world.  ” 

BPA  is  used  in  plastic  water  bot- 
tles and  some  baby  bottles,  dental 
prostheses  and  sealants,  and  in  the 
lining  inside  food  cans.  It’s  been 
proven  that  this  chemical  can  leach 
from  these  products  and  be  ab- 
sorbed through  human  consump- 
tion. 

Although  previous  research  has 
been  done  on  the  harmful  effects  of 
BPA.  MacLusky’s  study,  published 
last  week  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  the 
first  to  mimic  continuous  environ- 
mental exposure  levels. 


Using  the  dose  level  declared  safe 
by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  daily  consumption 
by  humans,  the  researchers  exposed 
African  green  monkeys  living  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Kitts  to  BPA  for  a 
month. 

Results  showed  that  even  at  this 
low  dose.  BPA  turns  off  increases  in 
synapse  density  in  the  brain  nor- 
mally induced  by  estrogen,  says 
MacLusky. 

“Estrogen  is  more  than  just  a fe- 
male reproductive  hormone.  It  en- 
hances the  rate  at  which  some  types 
of  synapses  are  formed  and  is  vital  in 
maintaining  normal  neuronal  struc- 
ture in  regions  of  the  brain  that  con- 

Continuedon  page  10 
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“Within  the  Child  Ides  the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 

m Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 

Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Uiw  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  &.  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836^3810 

u 


wAvw.guelphmontessori.coin 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our 
large  in-stock  selection  of 
laminate  and  hardwood  flooring 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


Homecoming  Brings  Grads 
Back  to  Their  Home  Turf 

Former  athletes  to  attend  ‘Mooney  Years’  reunion  in  honour  of  coach 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 

Banner-Up  Retraclable 


UOF  G WILL  HONOUR  One  of  its 
most  successful  athletic 
coaches,  Tom  Mooney,  during 
Homecoming  weekend  Sept.  19  and 
20.  Other  events  include  the  tradi- 
tional football  game  — this  year 
against  McMaster  University  — the 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner,  class  reunions 
and  a fun  nin. 

A "Mooney  Years”  reunion  will 
bring  together  Guelph  football,  bas- 
ketball and  wrestling  teams  from 
1956  to  1961,  all  of  whom  were 
coached  by  Mooney.  He  led  the  foot- 
ball team  to  championships  in  1958 
and  1959  and  the  basketball  team  to 
a championship  in  1959.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  wrestling  team  6n- 
ished  first  in  the  western  intermedi- 
ate finals  in  1958. 

Mooney  will  be  honoured  at  a re- 
ception Friday  night,  which  will  also 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
1958  football  team’s  championship, 
and  at  a Saturday  breakftst. 

Homecoming  events  begin  Fri- 
day with  the  25th-annual  Gryphon 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner.  The  Gryphon 
Athletics  Hall  of  Fame  has  1 56  mem- 
bers. This  year’s  inductees  are: 
three-sport  athlete  Jack  Reeves, 
swimmer  Alan  Fairweather,  the  1997 
women’s  cross-country  team  and 
the  1955  football  team. 


Reeves  played  football  and 
hockey  in  1948  and  1952,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  1951  track-and-field 
team,  earning  eight  varsity  letters. 
The  OAC  graduate  was  the  football 
team  captain  in  1952,  playing  both 
halfback  and  quarterback.  In 
hockey,  he  was  the  top  scorer  in  each 
of  the  years  he  competed.  In  track 
and  field,  he  won  the  100-,  220-  and 
440-yard  events  and  was  the  Hamil- 
ton Olympic  Club  Trophy  winner. 

Fairweather  was  a Gryphon 
swimmer  between  1972  and  1975, 
breaking  team  records  in  the  50-, 
100-,  200-  and  500-metre  freestyle 
events.  On  the  national  stage,  he 
swam  for  Team  Canada  and  was  a 
Swim  Canada  medallist,  setting  a 
Canadian  relay  record  in  1973.  He 
graduated  with  a human  kinetics  de- 
gree in  1975  and  went  on  to  serve  as 
head  coach  of  the  Gryphon  swim- 
ming team  for  28  years. 

The  1997  women’s  cross-country 
team  was  the  first  women’s  team  to 
bring  home  a national  title.  They 
also  captured  the  provincial  champi- 
onship by  a record  70  points.  The 
1955  football  team  captured  On- 
tario, Ontario/Quebec  and  national 
titles. 

Saturday’s  festivities  kick  off  at  9 
a.m.  with  a fun  run  through  the  Ar- 


boretum. It’s  sponsored  by  the  Hu- 
man Kinetics  and  Human  Biology 
Alumni  Association  and  benefits  the 
University’s  "Adopt  a Gryphon” 
program,  which  supports  U of  G’s 
intercollegiate  sports  and  offerings. 

The  Glory  Bowl  pitting  alumni 
Gryphon  football  players  against 
each  other  begins  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Gryphon  Dome.  The  Homecoming 
football  game  begins  at  1 p.m.  at 
Alumni  Stadium  and  will  feature  the 
Ohio  Northern  University  marching 
band  at  halftime. 

Admission  to  the  game  is  $10 
general,  $8  for  seniors  and  alumni 
and  $5  for  students.  A family  pack- 
age of  two  adult  and  two  student 
tickets  is  available  for  $27.  For  tickets 
and  more  information,  visit  www. 
gryphons.ca  or  call  519-824-7974. 

A post-game  alumni  Home- 
coming pub  begins  at  9 p.m.  at  the 
Brass  Taps. 

For  the  younger  set,  a Kids’  Zone 
opens  at  11:30  a.m.,  featuring  face 
painting,  tattoos,  an  inflatable 
bouncer,  slides  and  more. 

Also  slated  for  Saturday  is  a re- 
union of  alumni  from  the  School  of 
Languages  and  Literatures  from  4 to 
7 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  To  attend,  RSVP  by  Sept.  12 
to  eventrsvp@uogueIph.ca. 


Donations  to  Food  Banks, 
Charities  Set  Another  Record 

U ofG  efforts  lead  country  in  donations  and  student  involvement 


UOF  G STUDENTS  continue  to 
set  records  in  amounts  of  food 
and  money  raised  for  local  charities. 

During  the  2007/08  school  year, 
they  raised  more  than  $108,000 
worth  of  food  and  donations 
through  the  “Trick  or  Eat”  and  “Skip 
a Meal”  programs. 

The  food  collection  initiatives  are 
part  of  Meal  Exchange,  a student- 


run  national  charity  that  aims  to  en- 
gage students  from  45  Canadian 
campuses  in  alleviating  hunger  in 
their  communities.  The  Guelph 
chapter  is  managed  and  operated 
through  the  Central  Student 
Association. 

In  2006/07,  U of  G students  set  a 
national  record  by  raising  $102,000. 
This  year,  they  managed  to  break 
that  record. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  con- 
tinually astounds  us,”  says  Leisha 
Zamecnik,  Meal  Exchange  program 
and  fundraising  director.  "They  lead 
the  country  in  donations  and  num- 
ber of  students  engaged.” 

Under  tlie  two-week  "Skip  a 
Meal”  initiative,  students  donate 
cash  or  meal  points  from  their  meal 
plans  to  buy  wholesale  products  for 
19  Guelph-area  food  banks,  drop-in 


centres,  shelters  and  neighbourhood 
groups.  U of  G students  have  taken 
part  in  the  twice-yearly  program 
since  1997. 

In  2007/08,  they  raised  a total  of 
more  than  $36,000  in  cash  and  food 
donations. 

“Trick  or  Eat”  has  students  col- 
lecting non-perishable  food  items 
on  Halloween  night.  Some  1,300 
students  participated  last  October, 
raising  more  than  $72,000.  Dona- 
tions go  to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 

"The  University  of  Guelph’s  suc- 
cess can  be  attributed  to  the  tremen- 
dous support  of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  Interhall  Council,  Hos- 
pitality Services,  administration  and, 
of  course,  the  students  themselves,” 
says  Zamecnik.  “They  all  come  to- 
gether to  make  the  Guelph  story 
such  a successful  one.” 
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OTTAWA  SUPPORTS  BIODIESEL 
PLANT  AT  RIOGETOWN 
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U of  G’s  Ridgetown  Campus 
received  $938,260  from  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada  this  s\mi- 
mer  to  develop  a functional  farm- 
scale  oilseed  processing  and 
biodiesel  plant. 


^ FIRST  FALL  RUMOUR  MILL  SET 


tn 
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President  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  host  a 
“Rumour  Mill”  forum  Sept.  17  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The 
periodic  sessions  are  designed  to 
give  members  of  the  University 
community  a chance  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction  when  it  comes  to 
information  circulating  around 
campus.  A podcast  of  the  forum 
will  later  be  available  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/podcasL 


ASSOCIATE  VP  NAMED 

Kathy  Hay,  executive  director  of 
advancement  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Mississauga  since  2003, 
will  join  U of  G as  associate  vice- 
president  (advancement)  Oct.  1. 


CURKE  TO  OVERSEE  OFFICE 
OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant 
vice-president  (academic),  has 
assumed  interim  responsibility  for 
the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies, 
which  is  currently  being  restruc- 
tured. 


A Job  Well  Done! 

President  presents  exemplary  service  awards  to  10  U of  G staff 


EQUINE  GUELPH  TURNS  FIVE 

Equine  Guelph  celebrates  its  fifth 
anniversary  with  a “Celebration  of 
Partnerships”  dinner  Sept.  30  at 
Tralee  Estate  near  Caiedori.  More 
than  100  industry  leaders  and  part- 
ners will  gather  to  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  of  Equine  Guelph 
and  discuss  its  plans  for  the  future. 
Tickets  are  limited  and  are  available 
through  Equine  Guelph,  Ext.  54205. 

KUDOS  FOR  BRACELETS 

U of  G’s  “Bracelet  of  Hope”  cam- 
paign to  raise  money  for  an  AIDS 
clinic  in  Africa  was  recognized  with 
a prestigious  international  award 
this  summer.  The  campaign  vras 
part  of  a larger  initiative  by  the  Cen- 
tre for  Environment,  Agriculture 
and  Development  based  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  KwaZulu-Natal,  which 
earned  a Global  Best  Award  from 
the  International  Partnership  Net- 
work in  co-operation  with  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Canada. 

ORGANIC  CENTRE  OPENS 

U of  G officially  opened  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  Urban  Organic  Farming 
Sept.  4.  Located  on  one  hectare  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Arbore- 
tum, the  centre  wUl  give  students  of 
all  ages  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  local  organic  food  produc- 
tion and  resource  conservation. 

NEW  BUS  SERVICE  BEGINS 

A new  bus  service  was  launched  last 
week  between  U of  G and  Hamil- 
ton. Coach  Canada  is  providing 
service  Monday  through  Sunday, 
starting  as  early  as  6:45  a.m.  from 
Hamilton  and  leaving  Guelph  as 
late  as  8 p.m.  Advance  tickets  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Info  Desk  in  the 
University  Centre.  For  a schedule, 
visit  www.coachcanada.com. 


This  year’s  recipients  of  the  President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  are,  front  row,  from  left,  Linda 
Georges,  Nicole  Willlston,  Carole  Shirley,  Erin  Mancini  and  Lisa  Hulskamp . In  back  are  Larry  Fraser,  jean  Bagg, 
Peter  Wolf,  Anna  Gallina  and  Adrianne  Mead.  photo  by  grant  martin 


Ten  outstanding  U of  G employees  were  named 
recipients  of  the  President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary 
Staff  Service  in  front  of  more  than  1,000  people  who 
attended  die  annual  community  breakfast  Sept.  2. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  presented  the  awards, 
which  recognize  staff  members  who  have  made  a lasting 
impression  on  their  colleagues  by  consistendy  demon- 
strating a commitment  to  excellence  and  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  their  normal  job  responsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  recipients  of  three  awards  presented 
by  the  U of  G Alumni  Association,  United  Steelworkers 
Local  4120  and  the  Council  on  Undergraduate  Academic 
Advising  were  recognized.  The  awards  honour  commu- 
nity volunteerism  and  dedication  to  the  betterment  of 
the  University. 

Winners  of  the  President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary 
Staff  Service  are: 

• Anna  Gallina  — Community  Service 

Gallina,  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Development,  was  recog- 
nized for  her  involvement  with  the  University’s  "Leam  to 
Run”  program,  the  Guelph  Track  and  Field  Special 
Olympics,  the  United  Way  and  OAC’s  safety  committee. 
She  has  also  been  involved  in  planning  numerous  school 
and  campus  events. 

* Adrianne  Mead  — Spirit  Award 
Mead,  the  residence  admission  manager  in  Student 
Housing  Services,  helps  promote  and  develop  the  Uni- 
versity’s “Better  U”  program  as  a leader  and  running 
coach.  She  was  cited  for  being  a natural  leader,  for  her 
ability  to  motivate  others  and  for  her  participation  in 
extracurricular  and  campus  activities. 

• Peter  Wolf — Innovative  Leadership  Award 
Associate  director  of  Teaching  Support  Services,  Wolf 
was  honoured  for  promoting  educational  development 
and  reform.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  improving  the 
educational  experience  at  U of  G,  providing  consultative 
services  and  becoming  a trusted  guide  and  leader  to  fec- 
ulty,  staff  and  students. 

• Linda  Georges  — Service  Excellence  Award 

Georges,  a program  administrator  in  the  women’s  stud- 
ies program,  has  been  involved  with  the  program  since 
she  was  a student.  She  was  recognized  for  her  honest  and 
direct  dealings  with  students,  her  problem-solving  skills 
and  her  involvement  in  creating  Footnotes^  the  Univer- 
sity’s undergraduate  feminist  joimial. 


• Larry  Fraser  — Hidden  Hero  Award 

A building  mechanic  lead  hand  in  Physical  Resources, 
Fraser  was  honoured  for  his  problem-solving  skills, 
knowledge  of  campus  machinery,  friendly  nature  and 
helpful  attitude.  A U of  G employee  for  30  years,  he  man- 
ages the  Physical  Resources  maintenance  team. 

• Jean  Bagg  — Hidden  Hero  Award 

Bagg,  a financial  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  was  described  as  the  “glue”  of  her  department.  A U 
of  G employee  for  more  than  30  years,  she  was  recog- 
nized for  her  support  of  feculty,  staff  and  students,  and 
for  her  contributions  to  her  department  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

• Lisa  Huiskamp,  Erin  Mancini,  Carole  Shirley  and 
Nicole  Williston  — Exemplary  Team  Recognition 
Award 

As  colleagues  in  Co-operative  Education  and  Career  Ser- 
vices, they  were  lauded  for  consistendy  delivering  a high 
level  of  service  to  employers,  students  and  staff.  They  are 
known  for  working  tirelessly  to  find  creative  and  effective 
solutions  to  problems. 

Other  award  recipients  are: 

• Toni  Pellizzari  — U of  G Alumni  Association 
Employee  Volunteer  Award 

Pellizzari,  executive  secretary  to  the  CBS  dean,  was  cited 
for  her  work  with  the  United  Way  and  Big  Brothers  Big 
Sisters.  The  award  recognizes  staff  who  have  given  self- 
lessly of  their  time  and  energy  through  volunteer  work. 

• Angie  Triveti  — Susanne  Sprowl  Community  Ser- 
vice Award 

A secretary  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture, 
Trivett  received  the  award  named  for  late  staff  member 
Susanne  Sprowl.  Presented  by  United  Steelworkers  Local 
4120,  it  recognizes  significant  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  University  and  the  external  community 
through  community  spirit  and  volunteer  work. 

• Prof.  Stephen  Lynch — Excellence  in  Undei^duate 
Academic  Advising  Medallion 

Lynch,  who  is  interim  director  of  the  School  of  Hospital- 
ity and  Tourism  Management,  was  honoured  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  academic  advising. 

The  community  breakfrst  also  paid  tribute  to  U of  G 
employees  who  marked  25  years  of  service  this  year,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  worked  at  the  University  for  30, 35 
and  40  years. 


people 

OVC  PROF  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  John  Prescott,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  has 
been  named  a Fellow  of  the  Cana- 
dian Academy  of  Health  Sciences, 
one  of  the  highest  honours  for 
members  of  the  Canadian  health 
sciences  community.  It  recognizes 
contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
health  science  and  substantial 
accomplishments  in  the  field. 


I SOCIOLOGIST  WINS  PRIZE 

I Prof.  Cecil  Foster,  Sociology  and 
i Anthropology,  received  the  2008 
I John  Porter  T radition  of  Excellence  j 
i Book  Prize  from  the  Canadian  j 
Sociological  Association  (CSA)  for  j 
his  work  Blackness  and  Modernity:  \ 
The  ColouT  of  Humanity  and  the  j 
Quest  for  Freedom.  He  will  deliver  I 
the  2009  Porter  Lecture  at  the  CSA’s  I 
annual  meeting  in  Ottawa  in  May.  1 


FOOD  SCIENTIST  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Milena  Corredig,  Food  Sci- 
ence, has  received  the  2008  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Science  Association 
Foundation  Scholar  Award  in  Dairy 
Foods.  The  award  recognizes  a 
young  dairy  foods  scholar  who 
i shows  potential  research  and  edu- 
I cationai  leadership. 


CSA  NAMES  TOP  TEACHER 

The  Central  Student  Association’s 
2008  Teaching  Excellence  Award 
I was  presented  to  OVC  sessional 

I instructor  Babak  Faramarzi  this 
summer.  A recent  doctoral  gradu- 
ate, he  was  recognized  for  fostering 
a discussion-ba.sed  learning  envi- 
ronment, his  relationship  with  stu- 
I denis  and  bis  ability  to  connect 
i I classroom  experiences  to  real  life. 


HISTORIANS  HONOURED 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society.  Univer- 
sity professor  emeritus  Gil  Stelter, 
History,  received  the  Camohan 
Award  for  his  lifelong  dedication  to 
community  heritage.  Adjunct  pro- 
fessor Margaret  Derry’s  book 
Killarney  received  the  Fred  Landon 
Award  for  best  in  regional  history. 


BOOKUUNCK  PUNNED 

Prof.  Craig  Pearson,  presidential 
adviser  on  international  programs, 
and  ludith  Nasby,  director  and 
curator  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  will  launch  their  new 
book,  77ie  Cultivated  Landscape:  An 
Exploration  of  Art  and  Agriculture, 
Sept.  23  at  7:30  p.m.  at  The  Book- 
shelf and  Sept.  24  at  noon  at  the  art 
centre. 


MICROSOFT  RECOGNIZES 
COMPUTING  STUDENT 

Benjamin  Coe,  a master’s  student  in 
computing  science,  was  named 
Microsoft’s  Design  Student  of  the 
Month  for  August.  This  honour 
recognizes  students  in  Canada  who 
are  doing  innovative  work  to 
improve  people’s  lives  through 
computer  design. 


RETIREMENT  RECEPTION  SET 

A reception  will  be  held  Sept.  1 1 for 
Prot  William  Woodward,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
who  is  retiring  after  29  years  at  U of 
G.  It  runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club. 
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Ottawa,  Ontario  Invest  in  U of  G Research 

SSHRC,  Ministry  of  Research  and  Innovation  support  wide  range  of  projects  across  campus 


This  summer  brought  federal 
and  provincial  funding  boosts 
for  nine  faculty  in  the  arts  and  social 
sciences  and  five  in  the  sciences. 

In  late  August,  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  CouncU 
(SSHRC)  awarded  $630,000  to 
Guelph  as  part  of  a $76-million 
investment  in  some  900  top  Cana- 
dian researchers  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Earlier  in  the  summer,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Research  and  Inno- 
vation provided  a total  of  $700,000 
in  Early  Researcher  Awards,  a highly 
competitive  program  open  to  re- 
searchers during  the  first  five  years  of 
their  career. 

The  SSHRC  recipients  include 
Prof.  Heather  Keller,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  who  re- 
ceived $148,000  for  her  study  on 
what  mealtime  means  for  older 
adults  with  dementia. 

“This  funding  will  allow  us  to 
have  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
in-deptli  research  projects  with  data 
collected  from  both  people  with  de- 
mentia and  partners  in  care,”  says 
Keller. 

Other  recipients  are: 

• Prof.  Tara  Abraham,  History, 
$28,000  to  study  cybernetics  and 
the  sciences  of  brain  and  mind  in 
20th-century  America; 

• Prof.  Christine  Bold.  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  $56,522  for  her 
project  “U.S.  Popular  Print  Cul- 
ture I860  to  1920  — Creole  and 
Other  Wild  Wests  1885  to  1924"; 

• Prof.  Peter  Eardley,  Philosophy, 
$32,585  to  examine  the  origins  of 
ethical  secularization  from  Aqui- 
nas to  Luther; 

• Prof.  Matthew  Hayday,  History, 
$33,000  to  explore  the  history  of 
how  bilingualism  was  promoted 
and  received  by  English-speaking 


Canadians  from  the  1960s  to  the 
1990s; 

Prof.  Alice  Hovorka,  Geography, 
$123,950  for  her  work  on  gender 
and  urban  food  security  in  Bot- 
swana; 

Prof.  Sofie  Lachapelle,  History, 
$37,000  for  the  project  “Science 
on  Stage:  Recreational  Physics, 
White  Magic  and  Scientific  Won- 
der in  19th-Century  France”; 

Prof.  John  Smithers,  Geography, 
$115,800  to  study  the  needs  and 
prospects  of  the  short  food-supply 


chain;  and 

• Prof.  Thanasis  Stengos,  Econom- 
ics, $59,000  for  his  research  on 
“Univariate  and  Bivariate  Maxi- 
mum Entropy  Density  Estima- 
tion: Some  Theory  and 

Applications.” 

The  five  recipients  of  Early  Re- 
searcher Awards  are  Profs.  Chris 
Bauch,  Mathematics  and  Statistics; 
Paul  Garrett,  Physics;  Hafiz 
Maherali  and  Ryan  Norris,  Integra- 
tive Biology;  and  Jaideep  Mathur, 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology. 
They  were  each  awarded  $140,000  to 


further  their  research  and  build 
teams  of  graduate  students,  research 
associates  and  post-doctoral 
researchers. 

Bauch  will  use  the  award  to  fur- 
ther his  research  on  simulation 
modelling  to  help  improve  public 
health  policy. 

The  funding  will  help  Garrett  ac- 
celerate his  research  on  testing  and 
constraining  new  theories  of  matter 
beyond  the  standard  model,  work 
that  will  ultimately  lead  to  a better 
understanding  of  why  the  universe 
looks  the  way  it  does. 


Maherali  and  his  team  are  testing 
new  ideas  about  tlie  capacity  of  dom- 
inant native  species  to  resist  invad- 
ers. A related  goal  is  understanding 
how  plants  and  ecosystems  respond 
to  climate  change. 

Norris  is  also  looking  at  the  effect 
of  environmental  change.  He  and  his 
team  are  developing  chemical  mark- 
ers and  radio  telemetry  techniques  to 
track  migratory  animals. 

Mathur  will  use  his  award  to  sup- 
port his  research  on  how  plants 
adapt  to  climate  change,  pollution 
and  other  environmental  effects. 


Breast  Cancer  Study  Earns  Fellowship 

HHNS  master's  student  hopes  to  help  open  new  routes  to  cancer  prevention 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

AU  OF  G GRADUATE  STUDENT  has 
received  a $55,000  fellowship 
from  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation,  Ontario  region,  to 
study  the  role  of  diet  during  puberty 
in  helping  protect  against  breast 
cancer. 

“I'm  extremely  excited,”  says 
Breanne  Anderson,  a new  master’s 
student  in  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Health  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences. "To  know  that  others  also 
recognize  this  research  as  very  im- 
portant and  are  choosing  to  invest  in 
it  is  very  encouraging." 

Anderson  will  study  the  effect  of 
two  omega-3  essential  fatty  acids  — 
docosahexaenoic  acid  (DHA)  and 
eicosapentaenoic  acid  (EPA)  — dur- 
ing puberty.  DHA,  one  of  the  most 
important  omega-3  fatty  acids,  is  a 
major  component  of  brain  and  eye 
tissue;  EPA  has  anti-inflammatory 
properties. 

Previous  research  has  already 


linked  mammary  gland  development 
during  puberty  to  mammary  carci- 
nogenesis in  adulthood,  says  Ander- 
son. She  will  study  the  connection 
between  omega-3  fatty  acids  and  spe- 
cialized cell  membrane  structures 
known  as  caveolae.  Caveolae  play  a 
role  in  regulating  cell  growth  and 
death,  which  may  be  involved  in 
mammary  gland  development. 

"We  already  know  that  lipids  are 
important  components  of  caveolae,” 
she  says.  “Now  we  want  to  study  the 
role  of  two  omega-3  fatty  acids,  DHA 
and  EPA,  during  early  development 
and  determine  whether  they  can  help 
prevent  breast  cancer." 

Using  rodent  models,  Anderson 
and  her  adviser.  Prof.  David  Ma,  will 
first  study  the  effects  of  a DHA-  and 
EPA-enriched  diet  during  different 
developmental  time  points  on  mam- 
mary gland  development  and 
caveolae  structure  and  function. 

The  models  will  include  mice  that 
are  genetically  engineered  to  pro- 
duce omega-3  fatty  acids,  mice  that 


will  be  fed  EPA  and  DHA  supple- 
ments, and  a control  group  not  fed 
EPA  or  DHA. 

“This  will  allow  us  to  compare  the 
effects  of  enriching  EPA  and  DHA  in 
the  diet  to  a ‘gold  standard’  genetic 
model,”  says  Anderson. 

Later,  the  researchers  will  intro- 
duce a mouse  model  that  is  predis- 
posed to  developing  mammary 
tumours  to  determine  whether  the 
presence  of  omega-3  fatty  acids  dur- 
ing puberty  leads  to  greater  protec- 
tion against  cancer  down  the  road. 

The  research  is  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  but  the  goal  is  to  provide  a 
new  direction  for  breast  cancer  pre- 
vention research  by  investigating  the 
contributions  of  early  development 
and  diet,  she  says. 

Breast  cancer  is  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  cancer  death  in  women. 

“The  knowledge  to  be  gained 
from  primary  prevention  research 
has  the  greatest  potential  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  who  are  diag- 
nosed,” says  Beth  Easton,  director  of 


allocations  and  health  promotion  at 
the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation. 

“This  type  of  research  focuses  on 
possible  causes  and  risk  factors  for 
the  disease  and  is  a funding  priority 
for  the  foundation.  We  are  proud  to 
support  Breanne  Anderson’s  work, 
which  we  hope  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  how  to 
stop  breast  cancer  before  it  starts.” 

Ma  adds  that  Anderson  is  “most 
deserving”  of  the  fellowship. 
“Breanne  is  a highly  motivated  stu- 
dent, and  I have  no  doubt  that  she 
will  be  successful  in  her  graduate 
research.” 

A 2005  U of  G biomedical  sci- 
ences graduate,  she  decided  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  in  breast  cancer 
prevention  research  after  working 
as  a physician’s  assistant. 

“I  witnessed  many  patients  diag- 
nosed and  dealing  with  breast  can- 
cer, as  well  as  having  loved  ones 
affected  by  cancer,  and  that  is  what 
really  pointed  me  in  this  direction.” 


School  of  Engineering  Partners  With  Linamar 

New  course  gives  students  opportunity  to  tackle  real-world  industry  problems 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Rainwater  harvesting,  solar 
walls  and  a computerized 
tracking  system  are  some  of  the  new 
projects  that  will  be  implemented  at 
a Linamar  Corporation  plant,  thanks 
I to  U of  G engineering  students. 

1 The  School  of  Engineering  has 
j teamed  up  with  the  local  auto  manu- 
facturer to  create  a program  that 
gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
tackle  real  industry  issues  as  part  of  a 
third-year  course. 

“This  has  huge  benefits  for  the 


students  because  they’re  able  to 
work  on  real-world  problems  in  a re- 
alistic environment  with  time  con- 
straints, financial  constraints  and 
resource  constraints,”  says  Prof. 
Medhat  Moussa,  who  helped  co-or- 
dinate the  program. 

“Having  this  hands-on  experi- 
ence is  especially  valuable  when  it 
comes  to  design.  Design  is  an  area 
you  can’t  just  lecture  about.  You 
need  to  learn  by  doing  it." 

A trial  of  the  unique  partnership 
was  successfully  completed  during 
the  winter  semester  with  some  80 


students  participating,  and  there  are 
plans  to  continue  and  expand  the 
program  this  fall. 

Linamar  engineers  gave  students 
a list  of  problems  facing  the  com- 
pany. Student  groups  then  chose  a 
problem  and  were  expected  to  come 
up  with  a design  solution. 

To  help  in  developing  their  de- 
sign, students  had  an  opportunity  to 
tour  the  company’s  Camtac  plant, 
work  with  equipment  prototypes 
and  have  ongoing  communication 
with  engineering  manager  Mike 
Minogue  through  a specially 


designed  website. 

One  project  involved  designing  a 
rainwater  harvesting  system  for  the 
Camtac  plant.  The  plant  uses  large 
amounts  of  water  to  cool  the  equip- 
ment, so  the  students  were  asked  to 
develop  a system  that  could  store 
rainwater,  filter  it  and  integrate  it  to 
replace  municipal  water. 

Other  projects  included  repairing 
the  plant’s  vision  system  camera 
used  to  track  parts  flowing  through 
the  plant,  developing  overhead  fix- 
tures to  help  workers  manoeuvre 
heavier  parts  along  the  assembly  line 


without  injuring  themselves,  and 
finding  ways  to  incorporate  solar 
energy  into  the  plant. 

The  top  proposed  solutions  were 
submitted  to  the  company,  and 
plans  are  already  in  place  to  imple- 
ment a number  of  them,  says 
Minogue. 

“This  program  is  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  University  of  Guelph  and 
to  Linamar,”  he  says.  “We  get  to  ac- 
cess the  exceptional  resources  at  the 
University,  and  the  students  get  the 
practical  experience  of  working  in  an 
industrial  environment.” 
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A Legal  Eye 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

AS  THE  SCOPE  of  university  business 
changes,  so,  too,  does  the  need  to  protect 
the  legal  interests  of  these  institutions. 

“The  nature  of  universities  is  changing  in 
response  to  a lot  of  outside  pressures,  and 
those  can  be  both  good  and  bad,”  says  Mary 
Childs,  U of  G’s  legal  counsel  for  the  past  three 
years.  “Many  years  ago,  universities  were  more 
of  an  academia  island.  Now  we’re  involved  in 
all  sorts  of  outside  ventures,  and  not  all  exter- 
nal parties  may  share  our  history  and  vision.” 
Her  job  is  to  oversee  the  management  of  le- 
gal affairs  at  the  University.  This  requires  an 
understanding  of  where  those  legal  issues  are 
arising,  says  Childs,  who  joined  U of  G in  1998 
as  a judicial  officer. 

“I  don’t  necessarily  do  all  the  legal  work 
myself,  but  instead  1 make  sure  legal  issues  are 
appropriately  dealt  with  when  they  arise.” 
Having  internal  legal  counsel  is  an  increas- 
ingly common  practice  among  universities  be- 
cause they  are  involved  in  a variety  of  issues, 
much  like  a small  town  or  corporation,  she 
says. 

“In  fact,  some  institutions  have  up  to  five. 
It’s  become  pretty  standard.” 

Childs  manages  everything  from  corporate 
and  commercial  issues  and  municipal  and  ad- 
ministrative law  to  cases  connected  to  human 
rights,  contracts,  governance,  intellectual 
property,  privacy  and  criminal  activity.  Her 
specific  areas  of  concentration  are  administra- 
tive hearings,  contracts,  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission issues  and  intellectual  property. 

Because  of  the  vast  array  of  issues,  she  isn’t 
expected  to  know  everything  about  each  area. 
Instead,  when  she’s  unable  to  address  the  situ- 
ation herself,  she  serves  as  a conduit  to  match 
each  case  or  request  for  information  with 
someone  who  specializes  in  that  particular 
area. 

“I’m  not  a specialist.  I’m  a generalist,  and 
what  I do  is  flag  issues  that  require  attention. 


U of  G legal  counsel  Mary  Childs  oversees  the  management  of  legal  affairs  at  the  University. 
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This  way  I can  keep  the  umbrella  as  broad  as  it 
needs  to  be.” 

Originally  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Childs  earned  a biology  degree  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  before  studying  law  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  After  being 
called  to  the  bar  in  1986,  she  worked  at  a pri- 
vate London  practice  for  18  months  before  be- 
coming a professional  officer  for  the  faculty 
association  at  Western. 

“That  was  my  venture  into  academia,  and  I 
never  left.” 

When  handling  a case,  Childs  must  make 
certain  that  it’s  being  managed  in  compliance 
with  University  policy  and  procedure  and  that 
steps  are  being  taken  that  reflect  the  best  inter- 
ests of  U of  G as  a whole. 

“My  client  is  the  University,  so  I have  to 
take  it  from  that  perspective.  If  something 
comes  across  my  desk  that  may  be  good  for 
one  person  orone  unit  but  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  U of  G as  a whole,  then  it’s  my  job  to  find 
a more  appropriate  way  to  get  people  to  where 
they  want  to  go  in  a way  that’s  not  going  to  do 
harm  to  the  University.” 

Childs  says  the  responsibility  is  a bit  daunt- 
ing at  times,  and  she's  constantly  required  to 
keep  up-to-date  on  continuing  changes  to  the 
law.  She  does,  however,  accept  the  fact  that  she 
will  never  know  everything  about  every  field  of 
law. 

“You  can  have  one  case  that  comes  down 
from  the  Supreme  Court  that  changes  the  stan- 
dard way  things  have  been  done  for  years.  You 
have  to  be  prepared  to  be  walking  on  con- 
stantly shifting  sands.” 

Despite  the  demands  of  her  job,  Childs  en- 
joys working  with  people  from  all  across  cam- 
pus and  appreciates  the  variety  of  cases  that 
come  her  way. 

“You  never  know  what’s  going  to  hit  your 
desk  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It’s  a constant 
learning  and  shifting  process,  but  I’m  comfort- 
able with  that  constant  motion." 


Turning  a Greener  Shade  of  Gold 

Chemistry  PhD  student  uses  nanoscience  to  help  find  safer,  cleaner  ways  to  mine  for  gold 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HOW  DO  YOU  MAKE  gold 
greener?  One  Guelph  chem- 
istry student  hopes  her  nanoscience 
studies  vrill  help  promote  a healthier 
and  environmentally  sound  alterna- 
tive to  cyanide-based  processing  of 
gold  mined  in  her  native  South 
America  and  around  the  world. 

Those  sparkling  gold  rings, 
bracelets  and  necklaces  come  with  a 
cost  beyond  their  price  tag  in  the 
jewelry  store  counter,  says  PhD  stu- 
dent Janet  Baron  Gavidia.  Coaxing 
the  precious  metal  out  of  ore  re- 
quires dissolving  it  with  harsh  chem- 
icals that  are  dangerous  for  both 
workers  and  nature,  she  explains. 


Mined  ore  is  typically  crushed  to 
powder  and  combined  with  water  to 
form  a slurry.  To  extract  the  gold, 
that  soup  is  then  treated  with  sol- 
vents containing  cyanide.  Hydrogen 
cyanide  gas  is  poisonous.  And  cya- 
nide from  treated  ore  wastes  can 
leach  into  soil  and  groundwater, 
where  it  can  harm  fish,  birds  and 
other  wildlife. 

"A  lot  of  effort  has  gone  into  re- 
placing cyanide  with  something  less 
toxic,”  says  Baron  Gavidia,  who  ar- 
rived from  Venezuela  two  years  ago 
to  work  with  chemistry  professor 
Jacek  Lipkowski,  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Electrochemistry. 

"Frequently  the  public  percep- 
tion of  chemistry  is  pollution,"  says 


Lipkowski.  “Janet’s  project  illus- 
trates that  chemistry  can  be  clean 
and  environmentally  friendly.” 

The  most  promising  green  alter- 
native for  extracting  gold  is 
thiosulphate.  Studies  have  shown 
that  this  substance  works  as  a leach- 
ing reagent  for  extracting  gold,  but 
it’s  less  efficient  than  cyanide.  The 
Guelph  graduate  student  is  studying 
how  thiosulphate  reacts  with  gold  to 
help  improve  that  process. 

To  do  that,  she  needs  to  look 
closely  at  what  happens  at  surfaces 
where  gold  meets  thiosulphate. 
Those  studies  involve  nanoscale 
studies  — observing  reactions  on  a 
scale  of  billionths  of  metres. 

She  uses  gold  nanorods  made  by 


Jeff  Mirza  and  Mansoor  Vezvaie, 
also  grad  students  in  Lipkowski’s  lab. 
Her  colleagues  use  electrochemical 
techniques  — basically  converting 
electrical  energy  into  chemical  en- 
ergy or  the  other  way  around  — to 
deposit  gold  to  build  these  minus- 
cule structures. 

Baron  Gavidia  then  adds  thiosul- 
phate and  examines  the  results  tm- 
der  sophisticated  imaging  tools  in 
several  labs  in  the  MacNaughlon 
Building.  Those  tools  include 
Raman  spectroscopy,  or  use  of  light 
to  bombard  a sample.  Different  mol- 
ecules scatter  the  light  in  characteris- 
tic patterns,  and  she  looks  for  the 
“signature”  of  gold-sulphur  interac- 
tions in  those  patterns. 


Mirza  also  uses  a scanning  tun- 
nelling microscope  in  Guelph’s  Elec- 
trochemical Technology  Centre  to 
view  the  samples. 

The  Guelph  researchers’  work 
has  attracted  attention  from  To- 
ronto-based Barrick  Gold  Corp.  and 
from  the  ElectroMetallurgy  Consor- 
tium, a subsidiary  of  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Electrotechnologies 
based  in  Quebec. 

Baron  Gavidia  grew  up  near 
Caracas  in  Venezuela,  where  her  fa- 
ther is  a surface  corrosion  chemist, 
and  attended  Simon  Bolivar  Univer- 
sity. Her  work  was  recognized  earlier 
this  year  with  an  award  from  the  In- 
ternational Precious  Metals  Insti- 
tute. 
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from  the  archives 

Chef  Sculpted  Career  at  Royal  York 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

COOKBOOK  — CHECK.  Culinary  awards  — 
check-  Letters  and  photos  — check.  But  a 
two-foot-high  bear  sculpted  from  sheep  fat? 
Contrasted  with  the  other  ingredients  in  his 
I recent  donation  to  the  U of  G Library  archives, 
I that  piece  created  by  award-winning  Canadian 
I chef  Nick  Schweizer  must  rank  as  one  of  a 
kind. 

Or  almost.  The  items  from  the  longtime 
! chef  at  Toronto’s  Royal  York  Hotel  — all  now 
' part  of  the  archives’  extensive  culinary  collec- 
tion — actually  include  three  sculptures  made 
of  suet. 

The  bear,  standing  erect  with  one  fish  in  its 
forepaws  and  another  clamped  beneath  a hind 
paw,  is  the  most  eye-catching  example.  But 
there’s  also  a smaller  suet  shepherd  and  a suet 
self-portrait  bust  of  this  renowned  chef  and 
“kitchen  artist,”  to  borrow  the  label  on  a 
i plaque  attached  to  the  bear. 

U of  G’s  culinary  collection,  which  contains 
about  5,000  volumes,  is  the  most  complete 
grouping  of  Canadian  cookbooks  in  the  world. 

“The  cookbook  collection  is  all  cook- 
books,” says  Lome  Bruce,  head  of  archival  and 
special  collections.  “We’ve  been  trying  to  think 
about  ways  to  expand  it.” 

Besides  tracing  the  career  of  this  Aus- 


This  bear  sculpted  from  suet  is  among  the 
items  in  a new  culinary  collection  In  the  U of 
G Library’s  archives. 
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trian-trained  chef,  the  new  collection  maps 
Canada’s  growing  culinary  arts  presence  be- 
ginning in  the  1960s,  says  Bruce.  It  contains 


awards,  albums  of  letters,  photos  and  news 
clippings,  and  even  a cookbook  — Henri-Paul 
Pellaprat’s  1966  classic.  Modem  French  Culi- 
nary Art 

Schweizer  spent  34  years  at  the  Royal  York, 
apart  from  a year  at  the  Harbour  Castle  Westin 
Hotel  in  the  late  1970s.  He  retired  in  1989  as 
longtime  chef  garde-manger.  As  “keeper  of  the 
food,”  he  prepared  and  presented  cold  plates, 
including  salads,  soups,  hors  d’oeuvres  and 
desserts. 

His  position  demanded  flair  not  only  in 
presenting  foods  but  also  in  designing  decora- 
tive elements  for  the  table.  Schweizer  sculpted 
his  pieces  de  resistance  not  from  ice  but  from 
suet  — a legacy  of  his  European  training, 
where  he  learned  to  carve  with  animal  fats. 
(Suet  can  be  moulded  at  room  temperature 
and  can  be  kept  without  going  rancid.) 

Besides  the  three  pieces  now  at  Guelph,  he 
created  busts  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Albert  Schweitzer.  He  also  fash- 
ioned numerous  animals,  including  a variety 
of  wildlife  for  a Canada  booth  at  a 1979  travel 
trade  fair  in  Mimich  hosted  by  the  Canadian 
tourism  office. 

In  1966,  Schweizer  helped  serve  a Canada 
Night  dinner  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  more  than  500  guests. 

In  1973,  he  prepared  meals  for  Queen  Eliz- 


abeth II  during  a royal  visit.  He  saved  one 
lunch  at  Toronto’s  Eaton  Estate  with  a 
last-minute  substitution  for  the  chicken  dish 
on  the  menu.  Quoted  in  a newspaper  story,  he 
said:  “It  was  about  10  a.m.,  so  I told  a Mountie 
who  was  guarding  the  house,  and  he  had  a heli- 
copter fly  in  the  rice  in  time  for  lunch.”  The 
Queen  gave  the  chef  a gold-engraved  wallet. 

Numerous  photos  and  clippings  in  the  col- 
lection detail  Schweizer’s  involvement  in  the 
international  Culinary  Olympics.  In  1984,  the 
Toronto  team  swept  gold  medals  in  all  catego- 
ries. "Cookin’  Canucks  Best  in  World,”  read 
one  newspaper  headline. 

He  became  a member  of  Toronto’s 
Escoffier  Society,  named  for  French  chef  Geor- 
ges Auguste  Escoffier,  who  worked  at  Lon- 
don’s Savoy  Hotel  in  the  1890s.  Once 
Schweizer  even  appeared  as  a mystery  guest  on 
the  TV  game  show  To  Tell  the  Truth. 

When  he  retired,  his  colleagues  held  a re- 
ception at  — where  else?  — the  Royal  York. 
Not  bad  for  a chef  whose  early  r^sum^  in- 
cluded the  ordinary  title  of  “cook”  at  two  Aus- 
trian camps  for  displaced  persons. 

Schweizer  worked  at  the  camps  from  1945 
until  1954,  when  he  came  to  Canada  with  his 
wife,  Linda,  and  their  daughter,  Nellie.  He 
spent  a year  at  the  Old  Mill  Restaurant  in  To- 
ronto before  joining  the  Royal  York. 


Ethics  on  Your  Sleeve 


I University  Bookstore  trying  to  make  a difference  by  offering  clothes  that  are  ethically  made  and  environmentally  responsible 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

The  ilNivERSiTy  Bookstore  is  a 
hub  for  everyone  on  campus, 
says  assistant  manager  Sean  Enright. 
“That’s  why  1 think  it’s  important 
that  what  we  sell  reflects  the  values  of 
the  U of  G community,”  he  says. 

His  goal;  to  make  sure  the  clothes 
sold  at  the  store  are  ethically  made 
and  environmentally  responsible. 
Since  1999,  U of  G has  had  an  ethical 
code  of  conduct  that  all  vendors  are 


required  to  sign. 

also  asV.  vendors  to  g^ve  V3£  a 
copy  of  what  they  ask  of  the  factories 
and  manufacturers  they  work  with,” 
says  Enright.  “That  provides  me  with 
a double  check.” 

Now  he’s  taking  things  one  step 
further.  “Although  labour  issues 
continue  to  be  important,  we’re  also 
looking  at  the  environment  and 
sustainability.  The  frames  we  sell  for 
people  to  put  their  degrees  in,  for  ex- 


ample, are  made  of  wood  from 
sustainable  forests  that  will  be  re- 
planted to  replace  the  trees  that  have 
been  cut  down.” 

Clothes  made  from  organic  cot- 
ton — meaning  that  no  hazardous 
chemicals  and  bleaches  are  involved 
in  growing  and  producing  the  cotton 
— are  becoming  more  widely  avail- 
able, says  Enright,  and  U of  G sells 
several  organic  lines. 

“We’re  also  looking  into  other 


TRAVELLING  TO  GUELPH? 

I NOW  YOU  CAN  STAY  WITH  A FRIEND. 


Delta  Guelph  Hotel  and  Conference 
Centre,  located  in  the  l2-heclare 
University  of  Guelph  Research  Park, 
across  from  the  Univursih'  of  Guelph. 
Boasling  148  beautifully  appointed  guest 
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rooms  and  suites,  14,000  square  feet  of 
wireless  meeting  space  (the  city’s  largest 
offering)  and  Fifty  West,  a 120«eal  alWay 
restaurant  with  a lobby  lounge  and  a 
75-se.al  outdoor  patio. 


materials  such  as  bamboo.  Bamboo 
grows  really  quickly,  so  it's  easily  re- 
placed. It  also  has  natural  antiseptic 
qualities  and  makes  a soft,  luxuri- 
ous-feeling fabric.” 

The  bookstore’s  popular  clothing 
lines  include  Me  to  We,  which  is 
made  ethically  in  Canada  and  has 
tags  explaining  how  the  clothes  are 
made  and  what  the  fabric  contains. 
Enright  notes  that  this  company  do- 
nates half  of  its  profits  from  this  line 
to  the  charity  Free  the  Children. 

“Then  there’s  unlearn,  which  just 
brought  in  a great  organic  line.  Many 
of  the  T-shirts  have  pictures  or 
phrases  on  them  that  are  intended  to 
provoke  people  into  thinking  about 
social  and  environmental  issues.  A 
percentage  of  sales  from  these  goes 
to  community  groups  in  the  tri-city 
area.  A third  brand  is  ReNew,  which 
sends  a percentage  of  each  sale  to 
support  renewable  forests.” 

Although  the  prices  for  organic 
cotton  or  clothing  not  made  in 
sweatshops  are  higher  than  for  mass- 
market  clothes,  people  are  asking  for 
them  and  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  he 
says.  “We’re  the  only  place  in  the 


area  that  sells  the  unlearn  clothes,  for 
example,  and  people  come  from  out- 
side the  University  community  to 
buy  them.” 

Fashion  is  important  to  many 
students,  says  Enright,  so  he’s  always 
looking  for  new  concepts  and  new 
lines  that  will  appeal  to  shoppers. 
“You  have  to  keep  it  fresh  and  be  on 
the  cutting  edge.” 

But  he  always  balances  that  inter- 
est in  style  with  ethical  and  environ- 
mental concerns.  “We  need  to 
always  keep  the  big  picture  in  mind. 
It’s  not  just  about  which  shirt  has  a 
funny  slogan.” 

That  means  spending  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  researching  po- 
tential vendors,  not  just  looking  at 
the  style,  cut  and  design  but  asking 
ethics  questions  as  well.  Where  are 
these  made?  Where  does  the  fabric 
come  from?  What  else  is  the  com- 
pany doing? 

"We  see  ourselves  as  agents  of 
change,  and  we  are  actively  trying  to 
make  a difference,”  says  Enright.  “By 
offering  our  customers  these 
choices,  we  give  them  a chance  to 
make  a difference,  too.” 


Ask  about  our  University  of  Guelph  Preferred  Rates 
Call  519-780-3701  with  your  billing  code  or  visit  http://www.deltaholels.coni/uofg/dgn 

50  Stone  Road  West  Guelph,  ON  N1G0A9  1-866-520-4552  www.dettaguelph.com 


Green  Tip 
of  the  Month 

Is  your  staff  lunchroom  or  lounge  empty  for  most  of  the  day?  Try 
keeping  the  lights  off,  except  during  the  actual  lunch  break.  Discuss 
at  a staffer  floor  meeting  keeping  the  lounge  lights  off  when  unoc- 
cupied. If  everyone  agrees  to  the  rule,  post  a small  sign  in  the  room 
to  remind  people  that  the  group  decided  to  save  energy.  For  a room 
that  could  be  used  as  little  as  an  hour  a day,  this  kind  of  agreement 
can  save  up  to  667  kWh  per  year! 

For  more  information  about  sustainability  efforts  on  campus, 
visit  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/sustain. 
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Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

Guelph's  public  art  gallery  & sculpture  park 


Susan  Dobson  Rememory 

September  17  to  November  2 


A Susan  Dobson,  Untitled,  2008  (gicl4e  on  rag  paper) 


For  the  exhibition  Rememory,  Guelph  artist 
Susan  Dobson  posits  the  structure  of  the 
past  within  the  present  by  photographing 
people  in  the  midst  of  remembering.  She 
achieves  this  by  asking  her  sitters  to  close 
their  eyes  and  recall  a moment  of  personal 
significance.  They  are  photographed  in 
cbmplete  darkness,  freed  from  the  camera's 
appraising  gaze  and  encouraged  to  regress 
into  memory.  By  using  4x5  inch  Polaroid 
negatives  and  a large-format  view  camera, 
Dobson  creates  portraits  with  exquisite 
tonal  quality  and  discrete  focus.  The 
negatives  are  then  digitally  scanned  and 
output  as  gicl4e  prints  on  photo  rag  paper. 
As  repositories  of  memory,  Dobson’s 


photographs  reconcile  time  passed  and 
present,  seen  and  remembered,  surfaced  and 
surfacing. 

The  twenty-four  photographs  in  the 
exhibition  are  large,  some  four-and-a-half 
feet  in  height,  and  represent  a precise 
selection  from  a body  of  work  that 
presently  includes  more  than  sixty  portraits. 
The  necessarily  oversized  prints,  which 
enable  close  examination  of  each  face,  is  the 
only  overt  element  in  a body  of  work  that  is 
otherwise  acutely  restrained.  The  size  of  the 
works,  and  Dobson’s  use  of  both  traditional 
and  digital  photographic  technologies, 
firmly  locates  her  contemporary  practice 
in  dialogue  with  the  past.  Her  portraits  are 
repositories  of  memory,  reconciliations 
between  past  and  present,  faulty  and 
limited  rememories. 

For  Rememory,  Dobson  introduces  video 
into  her  practice.  She  transforms  one  of  her 
portraits  from  photographic  still  to  video 
presented  on  a flatscreen  monitor.  It  begins 
as  a latent  image  that  slowly  takes  form, 
gaining  depth  and  contrast  as  the  image 
strengthens,  disappears,  and  resurrects  in 
an  infinite  loop.  It  isn’t  actually  video  but  a 
discrete  layering  of  still  on  still  that  is  only 
perceived  to  shift  and  change.  Dobson’s 
engagement  of  a single  “moving  image* 
references  the  collaborative  environment 
in  which  the  entire  body  of  work  has  been 
made:  the  person  sitting  for  Dobson’s 
camera  actively  engages  in  remembering, 
allowing  the  artist  to  capture  this  most 
intimate  act  on  film. 

Dobson’s  extraordinary  body  of  work, 
Rememory,  is  revealed  for  the  first  time 
publicly  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  exhibition  curated  by  Dawn  Owen. 


The  Art  Centre  announces  the  acquisition 
of  work  from  Rememory,  purchased  for  the 
permanent  collection  with  funds  raised 
by  the  Art  Centre  Volunteers  and  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Canada  Council  for 
the  Arts  Acquisition  Assistance  Program, 
2008.  The  exhibition  and  catalogue  are 
presented  with  support  from  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  and  the  Canada  Council  for 
the  Arts. 

Opening  Reception 

Wednesday,  September  17  at  7 pm  with  the 
artist  in  attendance. 

Artist's  Talk  with  Susan  Dobson 
Tuesday,  October  21  at  noon. 


V Susan  Dobson,  Untitled,  2008  (gicl^e  on  rag  paper) 


Michael  Snow  Wood  Calling  Bronze 

Wednesday,  September  17  | 7 pm 


358  Cordon  Street 
at  College  Avenue 
Cuelph,  Ontario,  NiC  lYi 

HOURS 

Art  Centre/Callery  Shop 
Tues.  to  Sun.,  noon  to  5 pm 
from  September  to  July 
August  by  appointment 
Sculpture  Park 
open  year  round 
dawn  to  dusk 

Admission  by  donation 
Free  Parking 

TEL  519.837.0010 
FAX  519.767.2661 
info(3msac.ca 


With  the  installation  of 
Michael  Snow’s  Wood  Calliny 
Bronze,  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  achieves  its  34th 
permanently  sited  outdoor 
work  for  the  Sculpture 
Park.  One  of  Canada’s  best- 
known  bving  artists,  Snow 
has  exhibited  his  sculptures, 
paintings,  and  photo-based 
works  around  the  world  since 
1957.  His  best  known  public 
sculptures  include  Plightstop, 
the  flying  Canada  geese  in 
downtown  Toronto’s  Baton 
Centre,  and  The  Audience, 
the  larger  than  life  fans  that 
loom  above  two  entrances  of 
the  Rogers  Centre  (Toronto). 
Snow  is  also  an  internationally 
recognized  experimental 
filmmaker,  improvisational 
musician  and  composer,  and 
writer.  Among  his  many 
achievements,  Snow  received 


the  Governor  General’s  Award 
in  Visual  and  Media  Arts 
(Cinema)  in  2000,  and  in  2007, 
he  was  made  a Companion  of 
the  Order  of  Canada. 

In  1983,  the  two-and-a- 
half  acres  surrounding  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
were  developed  into  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park.  The  park 
has  since  developed  to  include 
34  sculptures  with  the  long 
term  objective  to  acquire  50 
individual  pieces.  As  an  evolving 
curatorial  project,  the  park  has 
also  featured  temporary  sound 
installations.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  year-round,  daily  from 
dawn  to  dusk.  The  sculptures 
represent  the  best  work  being 
produced  in  Canada  augmented 
by  key  historical  pieces. 

Ranking  among  the  country’s 
most  comprehensive  outdoor 
collections,  the  Sculpture  Park 


is  a uniquely  dynamic  public 
space. 

This  fall,  the  Sculpture  Park 
is  expanded  to  include  Michael 
Snow’s  Wood  Calling  Bronze, 
a central  work  in  this  artist’s 
recent  visual  practice.  Wood 
Calling  Bronze  was  purchased 
with  support  from  the 
Delta  Hotel  and  Conference 
Centre  (Guelph),  and  from 


the  Canada  Council  for  the 
Arts  Acquisition  Assistance 
Program,  2007. 

Unveiling  in  the  Sculpture 
Park 

Thursday,  September  17 
at  7 PM.  Featuring  the  34th 
permanently  sited  outdoor 
installation,  Wood  Calling  Bronze, 
by  Michael  Snow. 


www.msac.ca 


> Michael  Snow,  Wood  Calling  Bronze,  i$89  (bronze) 
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MACDONALD  STEWART  ART  CENTRE 


Art  Centre  News 

After  eighteen  years  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  our  administrative  assistant  Sorouja  Moll 
has  left  the  gallery  to  begin  her  doctoral  studies  in 
the  Humanities  at  Concordia  University  (Montreal 
this  fall.  We  extend  our  warmest  wishes  and  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  Sorouja,  who  has  been  central  to 
our  team  for  so  many  years. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  new 
administrative  assistant  Nina  Berry.  She  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Linguistics  Degree  m Speech 
Pathology  from  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  Degree  in  Finance  from 
the  University  of  Windsor.  After  15  years  m the 
agricultural  supply  management  sector,  Nina  will 
adapt  her  extensive  financial  analysis  experience  to  her 
new  role  at  the  Art  Centre. 

We  acknowledge  our  hardworking  children’s 
art  camp  instructors  Bmily  Drinkwater  (Canadian 
Museums  Association  - Young  Canada  Works  in 
Heritage  Institutions)  and  Karen  Hawes  (Human 
Resources  and  Skills  Development  Canada,  Youth 
Employment  Strategy  Summer  Career  Placement)  for 
their  innovative  programs  and  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  summer  season.  We  wish  Bmily  and  Karen  well 
in  their  individual  educational  pursuits.  We  also 
appreciate  the  dedicated  contributions  of  collection 
management  assistant  Madison  Brhardt  (Canadian 
Museums  Association  - Young  Canada  Works  in 
Heritage  Institutions).  Thank  you  to  our  spring/ 
summer  2008  interns  and  part-time  employees:  Annie 
Christi,  Josh  Clemmson,  Eileen  MacArthur,  Alexandra 
Nahwegahbou,  and  Lauren  Shoniker. 

This  fall,  the  Art  Centre  welcomes  the  following 
student  employees  (Ontario  Work  Study  Program), 
interns,  and  volunteers  who  will  gain  valuable 
experience  working  with  Art  Centre  staff  in  all  aspects 
of  gallery  operations:  Kelly  Bairos,  Ceilidh  Baxter, 
Madison  Brhardt,  Paul  Leithwood,  Steven  Morga, 

Mary  Moore,  Claire  Mussar,  Virginia  Murray,  Grace 
Scorrar,  Lauren  Shoniker,  and  Kate  Thorneloe. 


V Summer  Art  Camp  2008. 


Annual  General  Meeting 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
2nd  floor,  on  Monday,  October  27, 2008  at  12:30  pm, 
followed  at  1 pm  by  a tour  of  Susan  Dobson: 
Rememory  and  Beyond  the  Frame. 


1.  Chairperson's  Remarks 

2.  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Financial  statements  to  April  30, 2008  and 
Auditor's  Report. 

4.  Appointment  of  Auditors  for  year  ending  April 
30, 2009. 

5.  Report  of  the  Trustees 

6.  Committee  Reports 

a.  Audit  Committee 

b.  Finance  Committee 

c.  House  Committee 

7.  Election  of  Trustees 

8.  Report  of  the  Volunteers 

9.  Director's  Report 

10.  New  Business 

11.  Adjournment 


Judith  M.  Nasby,  Director 


Searching  for  Home:  The  Lives  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery  October  24  to  January  18 


Co-curated  by  Mary  Rubio 
(matriarch  of  Montgomery 
scholarship)  and  Sandra  Lucs  (Vilnis 
Cultural  Design  Works),  Searching 
for  Home:  The  Lives  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery  is  an  expose  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Canada’s  most 
successful  author.  The  exhibition 
is  organized  by  the  University 
of  Guelph  and  hosted  by  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Lucy  Maud  Montgomery’s  life- 
long search  for  a home  grew  out  of 
her  circumstances  as  a motherless 
child  and  a woman  at  the  turn  of 
the  last  century.  For  most  of  her 
life,  Montgomery  lived  in  homes 
owned  by  others,  includihg  fhdse  or"" 
her  maternal  grandparents  and  the 
church-owned  manses  in  Ontario. 

In  1935,  after  25  years  in  temporary 
quarters,  she  finally  bought  her  first 
permanent  home,  located  above  the 
Humber  River  in  West  Toronto’s 
Swansea.  Montgomery  called  it 
“Journey’s  End”  in  recognition  that 


her  long  search  for  a home  that  was 
fully  her  own  was  now  complete. 

The  entrance  into  the  exhibition 
depicts  Green  Gables,  the  home  of 
her  best-known  fictional  character, 
Anne  Shirley.  From  that  familiar 
setting  the  story  of  Montgomer/ s 
life  is  revealed.  Moving  from 
“story  girl”  to  celebrity  author,  the 
exhibition  chronicles  her  success 
as  a self-supporting  author,  her 
international  influence  through 
her  books — many  of  which  remain 
in  print  and  have  been  translated 
into  more  than  35  languages — and 
films.  Clips  and  stills  of  rare  early 
twentieth  century  films  demonstrate 
the  prominent  place  that  this  author 
has  in  North  American  popular 
culture  and  her  ability  to  shape  the 
world’s  view  of  it. 

Other  long  hidden  secrets  of 
Montgomery’s  life  and  work  are 
revealed  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  a 
little  known  fact  that  she  was  an 
avid  amateur  photographer  and 
carried  images  of  her  cherished 
Prince  Edward  Island  with  her 
throughout  her  life.  An  early  photo 
depicts  the  author  in  a sensual 
diaphanous  gown  in  a romantic 
seaside  location — not  unlike 
those  alluded  to  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  literature  in  which  she 
immersed  herself.  The  jxixtaposition 
of  such  images  with  those  taken  of 
Montgomery  in  later  life  as  the  wife 
of  a rural  church  minister  intrigue 
the  observer  and  create  tension 
between  the  imagined  and  the  real, 
a theme  that  is  never  far  from  the 
surface  of  the  exhibition. 

The  artifacts  were  gleaned 
from  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
extensive  archival  collection  of 
Montgomery  memorabilia  Her 


journals,  written  from  the  age  of  15 
until  her  death,  record  her  thoughts 
and  daily  activities.  Among  these 
we  can  see  the  realities  and  events 
that  influenced  her  writing  and  her 
characters.  The  Rilla  of  Ingleside 
manuscript  shows  her  mastery 
of  the  writer's  craft  and  gives 
insight  into  her  artistic  process. 
Many  pages  were  written  in  their 
final  form,  with  no  more  than  a 
comma  or  a phrase  added  when 
Montgomery  readied  the  text  for 
publishing. 

Montgomery  (and  many  of  the 
heroines  whom  she  depicted)  had 
an  almost  consuming  desire  to 
create  an  ideal  home  for  her  family 
and  herself.  Based  on  artifacts 
and  ephemera,  the  curators  have 
pieced  together  a portrayal  of  her 
perfect  home:  a place  to  care  for 
her  minister  husband  and  two  sons, 
her  extensive  library  of  books,  a 
place  to  write,  and,  of  course,  her 
cats — after  all,  “a  home  is  not  a 
home  without  a cat.” 

Some  might  ask  how  and  why 
the  Montgomery  archives  came 
to  be  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 
From  1926  toi934  Montgomery 
lived  in  nearby  Norval  and  often 
visited  the  Guelph  region  for 
practical  reasons  including  banking, 
shopping,  visiting,  and  fulfilling 
speaking  engagements  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  revealed 
in  the  exhibition:  little  known 
secrets  that  make  the  author  a tragic 
hero,  and  perhaps  are  at  the  root 
of  the  success  of  Canada’s  most 
compelling  story-teller. 

Opening  Reception 

Friday,  October  24  at  7 PM. 


Retelling  Anne  October  15  to  January  18 


The  exhibition  Retelling  Anne  is  a 
contemporary  (re)interpretation 
by  six  women  artists  in  response 
to  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery’s 
remarkable  book  Anne  of  Green 
Gables.  The  artists — Margaret 
Flood,  Bmily  Gove,  Bonnie  Lewis, 
Amanda  McCavour,  Sasha  Pierce, 
and  Cyb^le  Young — engage  and 
challenge  narrative  through  a range 
of  media  including  installation, 
painting,  photography,  printmaking, 
sculpture,  textile,  and  moving 
image.  Retelling  Anne  is  curated  by 
Dawn  Owen  and  presented  by  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
in  conversation  with  Searching 
for  Home:  The  Lives  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery.  Retelling  Anne  ignites 
the  tension  between  the  imagined 
and  the  real  posited  in  the  Searching 
for  Home  exhibition. 

Retelling  Anne  is  inspired  by, 
and  takes  as  its  point  of  departure, 
Montgomery’s  best  known  coming- 
of-age  story.  Comprising  new  and 
recent  work,  the  exhibition  brings 
together  for  the  first  time  the 
work  of  these  six  artists.  Retelling 
Anne  invites  the  artists  to  engage 
and  react  against  visual  narrative. 


in  dialogue  with  one  another,  to 
speak  back  to  and  contemporize 
Montgomery’s  voice. 

Guelph  artist  Margaret  Flood 
creates  sculpture,  installation, 
and  book  works.  She  is  an  MPA 
candidate  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Photographer  Emily  Gove 
was  the  National  Winner  of  the 
2006  BMO  Financial  Group  1st 
Art!  invitational  competition.  She 
is  currently  an  mpa  candidate  at 
York  University  (Toronto).  Painter 
Bonnie  Lewis  had  a background 
in  early  childhood  education  and 
psychology  before  attending  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art.  Lewis  is 
represented  by  the  Edward  Day 
Gallery  in  Toronto.Textile  artist 
Amanda  McCavour  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  Harbourfront 
Centre.  Her  life-size  figure 
drawings,  woven  from  thread  and 
mounted  to  the  wall  with  straight 
pins,  have  been  shown  in  various 
solo  and  group  shows.  Guelph- 
born  painter  Sasha  Pierce  studied 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  (ba) 
and  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
(mpa).  She  is  represented  by 
Greener  Pastures  Contemporary 


A Bonnie  Lewis,  Nasty  Cirls  (Pearl),  1999 
(mixed  media,  detail) 


Art  Toronto).  Sculptor/printmaker 
Cybfele  Young  is  represented  by 
Edward  Day  Gallery  and  Open 
Studio  (Toronto),  Newzones  Gallery 
of  Contemporary  Art  (Calgary), 
Gallery  Jones  (Vancouver),  Forum 
Gallery  (ny),  Bentley  Gallery 
(Phoenix),  and  Rebecca  Hossack 
Gallery  (London,  England). 

Opening  Reception 

Friday,  October  24  at  7 pm. 
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The  Cultivated  Landscape:  An  Exploration  of  Art  and  Agriculture 

Co-authored  by  Craig  Pearson  and  Judith  Nasby  | Published  by  McGill-Queen's  University  Press 


A John  Greer,  Three  Crains  of  Wheat, 
1991  (bronze) 

Commissioned  with  funds  donated  by 
Isabel  McLaughlin  in  memory  of  Norah 
McCullough,  1993,  MSAC  Collection 


The  Cultivated  Landscape: 
An  Exploration  of  An  and 
Agriculture  illuminates 
the  complex  issues  facing 


contemporary  agriculture  by 
tracing  its  history,  illustrated 
in  art  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
Co-authors  Craig  Pearson 
and  Judith  Nasby  discuss  the 
evolution  of  how  we  think 
about  agriculture,  its  use 
of  the  land  and  impact  on 
landscape,  and  how  landscape 
has  been  portrayed  historically 
in  art.  They  also  offer  a 
wider  discussion  on  the  role 
that  science  and  economics 
have  played  in  agricultural 
development  and  are  paralleled 
in  artistic  expression.  By  the 
late  twentieth  century,  idyllic 
depictions  of  eighteenth- 
century  manorial  landscapes 
became  images  of  dislocation 
and  criticism.  Western 
agricultural  paradigms  had 
shifted,  as  had  the  relationship 
between  art  and  agriculture. 


The  Cultivated  Landscape  uses 
over  eighty  illustrations  to 
look  at  the  development  of 
Western  agriculture  from 
feudal  times  to  the  present. 

The  Cultivated  Landscape  ends 
with  a discussion  of  agriculture 
today,  an  argument  for  the 
need  for  greater  connectivity 
between  agriculture  and  our 
environment,  and  options  for 
the  future. 

Craig  Pearson  is  presidential 
advisor  on  international 
programs  and  professor  of 
agricultural  policy.  University 
<^E  Guelph.  He  has  been  dean, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
chief  scientist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Rural  Sciences  in  the 
Australian  government,  and 
past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Faculties  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Medicine. 


Judith  Nasby  is  director 
and  curator  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre;  adjunct 
professor,  fine  art.  University 
of  Guelph;  and  the  author  of 
Irene  Avaalaaqiaq:  Myth  and 
Reality  (2002)  and  Ralph  Scarlett: 
Painter,  Designer,  Jeweller  (2004). 


Book  Launch 

Tuesday,  September  23 
Ebar  at  the  Bookshelf  at  8pm 

Authors'  Talk 
Wednesday,  September  24 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
at  noon 


Beyond  the  Frame 

September  17  to  November  15 

Auction  Party  Saturday,  November  15  at  5:30  PM  | Live  Auction  begins  at  7 PM  with  Auctioneer  Jay  Mandarine  of  C.J.  Graphics  Inc. 
Tickets  S60  (includes  two  complimentary  beverage  tickets)  | Available  at  the  MSAC  and  at  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre,  Guelph 


Participating  artists 

Chris  Ahlers,  Melanie  Authier,  Michael  Belmore, 
Lois  Betteridge^  Andrea  Bird,  Sarah  Carvalho, 

Linda  Copp,  Nick  Craine,  Bonnie  Deschenes, 

Susan  Dobson,  Abraham  Btungat,  Martin  GoUand, 
Peter  Gudrunas,  Doug  Haines,  Verne  Harrison, 
Mike  Hayes,  David  Hunsberger,  Natalka  Hussar, 
Ittukalak,  John  Kissick,  Bileen  MacArthur,  Barry 
McCarthy,  Tim  Murton,  Linda  O’Neill,  Dawn 
Owen,  Stu  Oxley,  Kayo  O'Young,  Scott  Pattinson, 
Martin  Pearce,  Margaret  Peter,  Maria  Pezzano, 
Ryan  Price,  Carolyn  Riddell,  Cheryl  Ruddock,  Don 
Russell,  Kathleen  Schmalz,  Seth,  Ron  Shuebrook, 
Karin  Silverstone,  Cole  Swanson,  John  Kepkiewicz, 
Annette  Twist,  Tony  Urquhan,  Pearl  Van  Geest. 

Frames  have  been  generously  donated  by  the 
Framing  and  Art  Centre,  Guelph. 

Silent  Auction 

Mirrors  and  cabinets  decorated  by  Centennial  cvi 
and  St.  James  Catholic  High  School  art  students. 

Auction  Party 

Appetizer  buffet  by  Appetizingly  Yours  Catering, 
The  Bollywood  Bistro,  The  Delta  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre,  and  University  of  Guelph 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services.  Desserts  by  With 
the  Grain.  Music  by  The  Kate  Schutt  Trio. 

Proceeds  will  support  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  programs  and  our  Ontario  Arts  Council 
Foundation  Endowment  Fund. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  live  auction  and 
would  like  to  bid,  you  may  leave  an  advance 
bid  with  Judith  Nasby,  Director  and  Curator  at 
(519)  837-0010  or  <jnasby@msac.ca>.  We  will 
arrange  for  an  Art  Centre  representative  to  bid  on 
your  behalf  during  the  live  auction.  We  can  also 
arrange  for  you  to  bid  by  telephone. 

Art  works  are  illustrated  on  our  website  at 
<www.msac.ca/auction2008.htm>  and  in  a colour 
catalogue  available  November  i,  2008.  Special 
thanks  to  the  artists,  sponsors,  auction  committee 
members,  and  all  of  our  volunteers.  The  auction 
committee  is  chaired  by  Blair  Stewart. 
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With  the  Grain 


4 I FALL  2008 


MACDONALD  STEWART  ART  CENTRE 


September  17  Susan  Dobson's 
Rememory 


September  2)  The  Cultivated 
Landscape 


October  15  Retelling  Anne 


Exhibitions 

Susan  Dobson:  Rememory 
September  17  to  November  2 

Beyond  the  Frame 
September  17  to  November  15 

Retelling  Anne 
October  15  to  January  18 

Searching  for  Home:  The  Lives  of  Lucy  Maud 
Mongomery 

October  24  to  January  18 

Silver  Jewelry  and  Embroidery  by  the  Naxi,  Bai  and 
Miao  People  of  China;  Tibetan  Buddhist  Jewelry  and 
Clothing 

Continuing  to  October  5 

John  Eisler:  we  love  you  / join  us! 

Continuing  to  October  12 

Inuit  Art:  New  Acquisitions 
Continuing  to  December  21 


Events 

All  events  will  take  place  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Wednesday,  September  17  at  7 pm 

OPENING  RECEPTION  AND  CATALOGUE  LAUNCH: 
Susan  Dobson’s  exhibition  Rememory.  Also  opening: 
Beyond  the  Frame. 

UNVEILING  IN  THE  SCULPTURE  PARK:  of  the  34th 
permanently  sited  outdoor  installation  Wood  Calling 
Bronze  by  Michael  Snow. 

Tuesday,  September  23  at  8 pm 
BOOK  LAUNCH:  The  Cultivated  Landscape:  An 
Exploration  of  Art  and  Agriculture,  co-auAoredby'Craig^ 
Pearson  and  Judith  Nasby  and  pubUshed  by  McGill- 
Queen’s  University  Press.  Ebar  at  The  Bookshelf, 
downtown  Guelph — www.bookshelf.ca. 


Wednesday,  September  24  at  noon 
author’s  talk:  Craig  Pearson  and  Judith  Nasby  on 
their  book  The  Cultivated  Landscape:  An  Exploration  of  Art 
and  Agriculture 

Tuesday,  October  21  at  noon 

artist’s  talk:  Guelph  artist  Susan  Dobson  on  her 
exhibition  Rememory. 

Thursday,  October  23  to  Sunday,  October  26 
CONFERENCE:  From  Canada  to  the  World:  The  Cultural 
Influence  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  celebrates  the 
author’s  world-wide  legacy  through  Canada’s  foremost 
Montgomery  scholars,  biographers,  enthusiasts,  and 
fans — www.lmmrc.ca/conference. 


October  23-26  From  Canada  to 
the  World:  The  Cultural  Influence 
of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 


Friday,  October  24  at  7 pm 

OPENING  RECEPTION:  for  the  exhibitions  Searching 
for  Home:  The  Lives  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  and 
Retelling  Anne  with  many  of  the  artists  in  attendance. 

Monday,  October  27  at  12:30  PM 
ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  Will  be  held  in  the 
lecture  room,  2nd  floor,  followed  at  1 pm  by  a tour  of  the 
exhibitions  Susan  Dobson:  Rememory  and  Beyond  the  Frame. 

October  29  to  December  3 

DRAWING  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS  instructed  by  Flora 
Macdonald  Spencer  and  held  in  the  art  studio  (second 
floor)  on  Wednesdays  from  10  am  to  noon.  Fees:  S50 
for  a full  six-week  registration  or  Sio  per  class.  Please 
contact  Aidan  Ware,  Public  Programming  Assistant  for 
more  information  and  to  register  <aware(|>msac.ca>. 

Saturday,  November  15  at  5:30  pm 

BEYOND  THE  FRAME  AUCTION  PARTY 
Doors  open  at  5:30  pm  | Live  Auction  begins  at  7 pm 
Tickets  S60  (includes  two  complimentary  beverage  tickets); 
available  at  MSAC  and  at  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre. 

Monday,  December  1' 

DAY  WITHOUT  ART:  The  Art  Centre  will  participate 
by  shrouding  Evan  Penny's  Mask  (1989)  in  support  of 
those  suffering  from  the  impact  of  aids. 


November  15  Beyond  the 
Frame  Auction  Party 


December  1 Day  Without  Art 


Contact  Aidan  Ware,  Public  Programming  Assistant,  for  conference,  reception,  and  tour  bookings  (info@msac.ca  or  519.837.0010). 


LEFT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM  Susan  Dobson,  Untitled,  2008  (gicl^e  on  rag 
paper,  detail);  Cu  Xiong,  The  Sickle  and  the  Cell  Phone,  2002  (bronze); 
Cybfele  Young,  We  haven't  been  there  before,  2005  (Japanese  paper, 
detail). 


RIGHT,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery,  Martin  Colland, 
Catileya  Orchid,  2007  (oil  on  canvas,  detail);  Evan  Penny,  Mask,  1989 
(bronze). 
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The  Worlds  Finest  Brands... 
Without  Circling  the  Globe. 


56  St.  George's  Square,  Guelph 
519.821.7982 

80  King  St.  S.,  Waterloo 
519.888.9200 

321  Cornwall  Rd.,  Oakville 
905.815.8777 


Guelph  Sfhoh.1 
Ira  mine'  ' 
painting,' 
drawJffg'  . 
jirph  t m skAug 
'soul  pint? 
desig'n'- 
.hrchitec|ure 
stationery  < 

, ' Wyndham  Slreel  North 

Guelph  ON  N1H4E8 
' 519-767-1317 

V 1-800-560-1970 

^ la»:519-767-W71 

www.wyndhamARTsupplies.com 


The  Bookshelf 

41  Quebec  St  Downtown  Guelph 

bookstore  • cafe 
cinema  • eBar 
gallery  space 

for  show  times  and  events 

519-821-3311 


harbinier 

gallery) 


Canadian  Painting, 
Jewellery,  Clay, 
Glass,  Sculpture. 
Printmaking, 
Drawing,  and 
Mixed  Media 


22  Dupont  Street  East 
Waterloo,  ON  N2J  2G9 
519-747-4644 

'Dies-Fri  10:30-6  | Sal  10:30-5 

BIac  www.harbingei^allery.coni 


358  Cordon  Street  at  College  Avenue,  Guelph,  Ontario,  NiC  lYi  | Admission  by  donation  [ Free  Parking 

ART  centre/callery  SHOP  HOURS  Tuesday  to  Sunday,  noon  to  5 pm  from  September  3 to  December  18, 2008 

(open  from  January  2 to  July  27,  2009,  and  by  appointment  in  August)  sculpture  park  hours  open  year  round,  dawn  to  dusk 

TEL  519.837.0010  I FAX  519.767.2661  I info@msac.ca  [ www.msac.ca 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  i$  supported  by  its  sponsors,  the  University  of  Guelph;  the  City  of  Guelph;  the  Upper  Grand  District  School  Board; 
and  the  County  of  Wellington;  by  memberships  and  donations,  and  by  grants  from  the  Onurio  Government  through  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Culture,  and  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  and  the  Museums  Assisunce  Program  of  Canadian 
Heritage.  Special  thanks  to  (§)Cuelph  and  the  University  of  Guelph  Communications  and  Public  Affairs. 
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Online  News  Service  Focuses  on  Academic  Matters 


profile 

‘The  Socrates  of  the  21st  Century’ 

Award-winning  math  prof  s accessible  teaching  style  includes  ‘Herb  circle  in  UCfood  court 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  HEARD  of 
Venn  diagrams,  the 
Fibonacci  sequence  and 
Platonic  solids.  But  the 
Herb  circle?  Don’t  go  looking  in 
your  math  text  for  that  one. 

Instead,  head  for  the  University 
Centre’s  food  court  and  look  for 
the  cluster  of  students 
commandeering  several  tables 
around  Prof.  Herb  Kunze, 

Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

The  mathematician  still  holds 
regular  consulting  hours  for  under- 
graduate students  in  his 
MacNaughton  Building  office.  But 
trying  to  squeeze  several  students 
into  that  space  at  once,  not  to  men- 
tion accommodating  the  custom- 
ary overflow  in  the  corridor 
outside,  wasn’t  working. 

So  he  moved  his  office  hours  to 
the  UC  courtyard,  where  up  to  30 
students  at  a time  congregate  to 
pose  questions  and  cement  con- 
cepts with  their  prof  and  with  each 
other.  Call  it  “out-of-office”  hours 
for  a popular  and  productive  fac- 
ulty member  whose  teaching  com- 
mitment to  thousands  of  students 
was  rewarded  earlier  this  year  with 
a coveted  teaching  award  from  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA). 

Kunze  is  the  first  Guelph  professor  to  receive  the  OCUFA 
award  since  1998.  The  awards  committee  cited  him  as  an  “ex- 
ceptionally gifted  and  dedicated  teacher  whose  impact  on  his 
students  is  far-reaching  and  profound.” 

In  a decade  of  teaching  at  Guelph,  Kunze  has  faced  plenty  of 
packed  lecture  theatres.  But  facing  the  gathering  at  this  sum- 
mer’s awards  ceremony  in  Toronto  was  different.  “I  got  choked 
up  standing  up  there,”  he  says. 

Recalling  the  moment  when  he  learned  he’d  been  selected 
for  the  award,  he  says:  “I  was  surprised.  To  be  named  on  that 
level  and  lifted  out  was  something.  It’s  very  meaningftU.” 
Winning  an  OCUFA  award  has  become  something  of  a tra- 
dition in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics.  Previ- 
ous recipients  are  Prof.  Jack  Weiner  and  retired  professors 
Henry  Malik,  John  Hubert  and  Joe  Mokanski. 

In  the  cover  letter  for  this  year’s  award  nomination  package, 
Weiner  cited  Kunze’s  instructional  style  and  methods,  thesis 
supervision,  course  development  and  materials,  and  teaching 
consultation. 

“Herb  is  the  epitome  of  an  OCUFA  winner,”  says  Weiner. 
“You  have  to  be  somebody  who  contributes  not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  beyond  as  well.” 

Kunze  typically  teaches  three  courses  a year.  Beyond  his  reg- 
ular assignments,  he  has  taught  additional  courses  on  partial 
differential  equations,  wavelet  analysis  and  other  topics. 

His  smallest  class  has  had  five  PhD  students.  The  largest  is 
the  first-year  calculus  offering  with  about  320  students  per  ses- 


His  leaching  style  includes  lots  of  arm-waving,  animated  ex- 
planatiojzand  bounding  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the  large  lec- 
ture theatres  in  Rozanski  Hall. 

“I  like  chalk  and  a chalkboard,  and  I like  to  move  around,” 
he  says,  calling  himself  old-school. 

Old-school  or  not,  Kunze  has  become  well-versed  in  teach- 
ing technology.  He’s  known  for  developing  detailed  but  accessi- 
ble websites  for  his  courses,  including  interactive  quizzes, 
features  such  as  “Series  Jeopardy”  and  course  notes  that  many 
students  rave  about  for  their  completeness  and  lucidity. 

“I  carry  his  notes  with  me  all  the  time,”  says  PhD  student 
Kim  Levere,  who  completed  a math  BA  here  before  beginning 
graduate  studies. 

Stephanie  Vasiliadis,  a fourth-year  student  who  worked  with 
Kunze  this  summer,  says  the  mathematician  often  finds  amus- 
ing analogies,  even  drawing  on  his  fondness  for  Italian  food  to 
explain  abstruse  concepts.  She  laughs  as  she  recalls  the  vector 
field  that  became  a scattering  of  perme  pasta  on  the  chalkboard. 

“It’s  not  about  the  end  point  — it’s  about  the  learning  pro- 
cess and  the  deeper  understanding  along  the  way,”  she  says. 

Kunze  has  supervised  10  graduate  students,  half  of  whom 
have  received  post-grad  scholarships  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council. 

Levere,  who  won  a U of  G Governor  General’s  Medal  for 
earning  the  highest  undergraduate  marks  in  2007,  turned  down 
a more  lucrative  graduate  school  offer  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  to  return  to  Guelph.  “I  stayed  for  my  master’s  because 
of  Herb  Kunze,”  says  Levere,  who  transferred  into  the  PhD  pro- 
gram this  summer.  She  hopes  to  become  a professor. 


Thinking  of  her  own  prof  as  she 
framed  her  ideas  about  teaching  in 
her  letter  for  Kunze’s  nomination 
package,  she  wrote;  “Teach  with 
passion  and  endeavour  to  inspire 
students,  always  strive  to  be  your 
best,  challenge  while  being  sup- 
portive, and  celebrate  the  successes 
of  students  as  a result  of  their  hard 
work." 

PhD  student  Matt  Demers  had 
heard  that  Kunze  was  a tough  pro- 
fessor. “I  was  expecting  some  for- 
mal, evil  math  guy,"  he  says, 
grinning.  That  image  was  quickly 
dispelled  during  the  first  lecture  he 
attended,  when  the  instructor  said: 
“Call  me  Herb." 

In  his  own  undergraduate 
teaching,  Demers  says  he  finds 
himself  consciously  emulating 
methods  he’s  watched  his  professor 
use  over  some  seven  courses. 

Says  Kunze;  “The  award  is  not 
just  mine.  It’s  shared  by  my  stu- 
dents. Without  them,  you  can’t  put 
the  energy  and  passion  into  teach- 
ing.” 

He  began  teaching  during  his 
PhD  studies  and  a post-doc  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  where  he 
completed  three  degrees.  He  came 
to  U of  G in  1998.  He  and  his  wife, 
Karen  Piech,  have  a 10-year-old  daughter.  Amelia. 

Now  41«  Kunze  has  published  44  papers  on  mathematical 
imaging  and  inverse  problems  and  is  now  writing  his  first  calcu- 
lus textbook.  Describing  inverse  problems,  he  says  the  goal  is  to 
find  a model  or  system  that  fits  your  data,  whether  you’re  look- 
ing at  images  or  climate  change  data.  Instead  of  looking  for  the 
right  answer  to  a question,  think  of  it  as  finding  the  right  ques- 
tion for  the  solution,  he  says. 

He  recently  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  weeks 
as  a visiting  researcher  in  Milan.  He  did  a similar  stint  there  last 
year  and  plans  to  return  again  next  year  to  co-organize  a session 
at  a conference  on  the  mathematics  of  imaging. 

Research  and  teaching  work  together  in  what  Kunze  calls 
“the  beautiful  world  of  mathematics.”  Ask  him  about  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  classroom  and  he  speaks  of  duty.  "Society  invests 
money  in  the  public  education  system.  It’s  the  biggest  responsi- 
bility society  gives  us,  and  that’s  why  we  as  professors  must  take 
our  teaching  responsibilities  very  seriously.” 

That  dedication  was  recognized  in  2003  with  a teaching 
award  from  the  U of  G Faculty  Association.  Kunze  was  also 
named  a “popular  professor”  by  Maclean 's  every  year  from  2000 
to  2004,  when  the  magazine  discontinued  the  category. 

Says  Prof.  Brian  Allen,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics:  “Herb’s  talents  are  broad.  He  is  equally  at 
home  teaching  at  all  levels,  whether  it’s  a large  first-year  calcu- 
lus class  or  a specialized  graduate  class.” 

Or  maybe  those  impromptu  dusters  in  the  UC.  Referring  to 
the  phenomenon  as  “the  Herb  circle,”  Weiner  says:  “He’s  the 
Socrates  of  the  21st  century.” 


Anew  online  news  service 
designed  to  inform  U of  G’s 
academic  community  about  matters 
related  to  teaching  and  learning  at 
Guelph  was  recently  launched. 

Guelph  Academic  Matters,  which 
will  be  e-mailed  to  faculty  and  aca- 
demic staff  through  deans,  directors, 
chairs  and  administrative  assistants 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 


features  articles  on  topics  such  as  in- 
novation in  the  classroom,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  2Ist-  Century  Curriculum 
Committee,  teaching  awards  and 
upcoming  events,  says  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais,  associate  vice-president 
(academic).  He  is  collaborating  on 
the  project  with  representatives  from 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs, 
the  Learning  Commons,  the  Office 


of  Open  Learning  and  Teaching 
Support  Services. 

“In  our  roles  as  educators  at 
Guelph,  we  are  in  the  advantageous 
position  of  having  an  excellent  pool 
of  colleagues  from  which  to  absorb 
knowledge  and  give  us  pause  for  re- 
flection on  our  own  approaches  to 
the  academic  mission  in,  and  out  of, 
the  classroom,”  says  Desmarais. 


In  addition  to  articles,  Guelph  Ac- 
ademic Matters  katmes  links  to  each 
of  the  collaborating  departments,  an 
RSS  feed  for  those  who  want  new 
posts  e-maUed  to  them  as  they’re 
published  and  a comments  option  at 
the  end  of  each  story. 

To  read  the  current  issue,  which 
features  an  opinion  piece  by  Prof. 
Maurice  Nelischer,  director  of  the 


School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development,  and  stories  on 
Prof.  Sharon  Mayne  Devine,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition; 
Prof  Massimo  Marcone,  Food  Sci- 
ence: John  Cassidy,  new  director  of 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning;  and  the 
discussion  group  “Teaching  on  the 
Edge,"  go  to  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
academicmatters/. 
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GREG  SCOTT 

Second-year  student  in  engineering  systems  and  computing 

Greg  Scott  has  had  a passion 
for  computers  for  almost  as 
long  as  he  can  remember.  He 
and  his  father  took  apart  a 
computer  when  Scott  was 
five,  and  his  dad  took  the  time 
to  show  him  each  of  the  com- 
ponents. 

“My  first  real  job  was  at  a 
computer  store  putting  to- 
gether high-end  systems,” 
says  Scott,  who  grew  up  in 
Brantford  and  just  wrapped  up  a year-long  contract  as  a 
computer  technician  in  the  Office  of  the  President. 

‘Tve  always  just  been  really  good  at  it.  1 find  it  inter- 
esting, and  there’s  always  something  new  to  learn.” 

His  other  love  is  playing  the  drums.  He’s  been  play- 
ing since  he  was  eight  and  took  lessons  for  five  years.  In 
high  school,  he  was  a member  of  two  rock  bands,  and  al- 
though he’s  not  currently  part  of  a group,  he  still  hits  the 
skins  as  much  as  he  can.  “1  play  pretty  much  every  day.” 
His  favourite  bands  include  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Pep- 
pers, Led  2^ppelin  and  Rush.  This  year,  he’s  hoping  to 
find  some  people  to  jam  with. 

Last  week,  Scott  helped  first-year  engineering  stu- 
dents adjust  to  campus  by  being  a “big  buddy.”  Big  bud- 
dies run  a series  of  activities  for  new  students  each  year. 

TURINARACHIELE 

Counter  helper  at  Tim  Hortons,  Hospitality  Services, 
joined  U of  G in  1994 
For  Turina  Rachiele,  family  is 
the  most  important  thing  in 
her  life.  Much  of  her  time 
away  from  the  University  is 
spent  with  her  children. 

Franca,  Stella  and  Bruno,  and 
her  grandchildren,  Vince, 

Sabrina,  Dante  and  Aidan.  She 
says  she’s  happy  that  her  chil- 
dren continue  to  live  in  . ... 

„ , . Turina  Rachiele 

Guelph. 

Dnce  a week,  she  has  the  " 

entire  family  over  for  a home-cooked  Italian  meal. 

“ 1 love  to  cook.”  says  Rachiele,  who  moved  to  Guelph 
with  her  husband-to-be  in  1966.  The  couple  married 
two  weeks  after  arriving. 

The  Italian  presence  in  Guelph  is  something  she  ap- 


preciates, especially  since  she  rarely  returns  to  her  home- 
land. ‘T  haven’t  been  there  for  18  years  now.” 

This  summer,  she  attended  the  city’s  Festival 
Italiano,  which  she  never  misses.  The  festival  is  particu- 
larly appealing  because  of  all  the  great  food  and  music, 
she  says.  “I  also  love  the  dancing.” 

One  of  Rachiele’s  favourite  pastimes  is  watching  soap 
operas.  "I  never  watched  them  in  Italy  because  1 didn’t 
have  a television.”  Now  she  makes  time  for  her  daily 
dose  of  Days  of  Our  Lives  and  The  Youngand  the  Restless, 
as  well  as  the  popular  Italian  soap  operas  Centro 
Ventrina  and  Viviere. 

Tliis  summer,  her  holiday  time  was  spent  at  African 
Lion  Safari  with  her  grandson  Aidan  and  in  Niagara  Falls 
and  Toronto,  where  she  saw  the  film  Mamma  Mia.  She 
also  celebrated  her  birthday  with  friends  from  work. 

SHARON  MAYNE  DEVINE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  since  1999 
Over  the  past  few  months, 

Prof.  Sharon  Mayne  Devine 
has  reclaimed  the  crepe  maker 
she  originally  bought  as  a 
Father’s  Day  gift  for  her  hus- 
band, Paul.  Since  then,  it’s 
been  crepe  heaven  for  the  cou- 
ple and  their  daughters,  Teresa, 

15,  and  Kathleen,  12. 

"1  am  the  crepe  maker," 
says  Mayne  Devine.  “You  can 
fill  crepes  with  anything:  sea- 
food, chicken,  roast  beef  vrith  a 
red  wine  reduction.  It’s  all  about  a good  sauce.  What  s 
also  nice  is  that  it’s  not  a meat-heavy  way  to  go.” 

Often  these  crepes  are  enjoyed  in  the  family’s  court- 
yard garden.  Since  moving  to  their  home  four  years  ago, 
Mayne  Devine  and  her  husband  have  created  a 30-  by 
40-foot  garden  that  includes  a magnolia  tree,  a cutleaf 
Japanese  maple  and  a Russian  sage  bush. 

“Right  now  it’s  rather  lush  and  lovely,”  she  says.  “I 
also  have  a katsura  tree  that  I’m  particularly  fond  of  I 
love  trees,  so  we’ve  got  quite  a collection  back  there.” 
Movie  nights  are  another  big  thing  around  her  house. 
One  film  Mayne  Devine  recently  saw  and  enjoyed  was 
The  fane  Austen  Book  Club. 

“I  watched  it  with  my  daughters.  I’d  never  read  Jane 
Austen,  and  after  I saw  the  movie,  I went  out  and  got  all 
her  books.  We’re  actually  thinking  about  starting  our 
own  Jane  Austen  book  club,  my  daughters  and  I,  with 
some  friends.”  She’s  currently  reading  Emma. 


PRIZES  SOUGHT  FOR  UW  DRAWS 

In  2007,  the  U of  G community  raised  $441,000  for  the 
United  Way  of  Guelph  and  Wellington.  This  outstand- 
ing effort  has  helped  support  more  than  80  local  pro- 
grams serving  people  in  this  region. 

Most  of  these  funds  are  raised  through  employee  do- 
nations. One  way  that  we  acknowledge  and  encourage 
employee  giving  is  by  having  incentive  prize  draws.  Each 
year,  we’ve  been  fortunate  to  receive  donations  from 
faculty  and  staff  to  use  for  these  draws.  Prizes  have  in- 
cluded items  such  as  homemade  desserts,  wine,  gift  cer- 
tificates for  restaurants  and  spas,  and  golf  shirts. 

If  you  could  provide  a gift-in-kind  donation  for  the 
2008  campaign,  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Please  contact  me  at  Ext.  53116  or  c.kitching@exec. 
uoguelph.ca.  Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Carol  Kiiching,  Incentive  Prize  Co-ordinator, 
United  Way  Campaign 

WHEELS  IN  MOTION  COMMITTEE 
OFFERS  HUGE  THANK  YOU 

The  Rick  Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion  event  has  been  held 
on  campus  for  the  last  five  years.  It  would  not  be  possible 
and  would  not  be  the  great  success  it  is  without  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  a number  of  departments  and 
individuals  on  campus.  We  send  a huge  thank  you  to  the 
following: 


Department 

• Paul  Cook  and  staff  from  Transportation  Services 

• Sylvia  Willms  and  staff  from  Hospitality  Services 

• Brenda  Whiteside’s  office 

• Robin  Begin  and  Police  Services 

• FirstResponseTeam 

• Bill  Clausen  and  Joe  Varamo  and  staff  at  the  Athletics 
Centre 

• Student  Volunteer  Connections 

• Health  and  Performance  Centre  and  staff 

• Centre  for  Students  With  Disabilities  and  staff. 
Another  huge  thank  you  goes  to  all  the  participants 

and  wonderful  volunteers. 

Barry  Wheeler,  Cyndy  McLean  and  the  rest  of  the  Rick 
Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion  Planning  Committee 

THANKS  FOR  THE  FOND  FAREWELL 

1 would  like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  each  and 
every  staff  member  of  Human  Resources  for  all  their 
goodness  to  me  when  I retired  from  the  University. 

To  all  the  University  staff  who  came  to  the  drop-in 
and  gave  cards,  gifts,  flowers,  words  of  encouragement 
and  donations  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society,  a sincere 
thank  you  as  well.  All  of  this  will  be  very  fondly 
remembered. 

My  years  at  U of  G were  truly  great.  Good  luck  to  each 
and  every  one  as  you  continue  on  your  journey. 


John  Reinhart  and  Bill  Anderson  and  the  Grounds 


Betty  Hill 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  appears  Sept.  24. 
Copy  deadline  is  Sept.  16. 


Film  Crew  Returns 


A PRODUCTION  COMPANY  that 
filmed  a new  TV  series  at  the 
University  in  2006  is  returning  to 
campus  this  month  to  gather  new 
footage  for  the  show.  The  crew  will 
be  here  Sept.  16  to  19,  with  most  of 
the  filming  taking  place  outside 
Macdonald  Hall,  Johnston  Hall  and 
the  MacKinnon  Building  and  along 
Winegard  Walk. 

A “base  camp”  of  about  10  trac- 
tor-trailers will  be  set  up  in  P13,  the 
parking  lot  east  of  the  Eccles  Centre 
and  South  Residences.  In  addition, 
trucks  that  supply  hydro  and  other 
essential  services  to  the  film  crew 
will  be  parked  in  P23  between  the 
Textiles  Building  and  Macdonald 
Hall,  requiring  a section  of  the  lot  to 


be  closed. 

The  series,  called  The  Best  Years, 
is  a one-hour  drama  that  aired  on 
CHTV  in  Canada  in  2007  and  on 
The  N,  a cable  network  channel  in 
the  United  States.  It  follows  orphan 
Samantha  Best  to  imiversity  and 
chronicles  the  social,  educational 
and  personal  challenges  she  and  her 
friends  face.  The  series  is  set  in 
Boston,  with  Guelph’s  walkways  and 
buildings  appearing  on  the  small 
screen  as  the  fictitious  Charles  Uni- 
versity. The  production  company 
also  plans  to  film  at  some  locations 
around  the  city. 

All  revenues  U of  G receives  from 
location  fees  will  be  used  to  benefit 
students  and  the  campus. 


The  following  appointments  were 
aimoxmced  at  U of  G over  the  sum- 
mer: 

• Ron  Baker,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Business 

• Sandra  Beltran,  instrument  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services 

• Nina  Berry,  administrative  assist- 
ant, Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

• AUyson  Biro,  general  accoimtani. 
Physical  Resources 

• Annette  Boodram,  manager, 
hximan  resources  planning. 
Human  Resources 

• John  Cassidy,  director,  Office  of 
Open  Learning 

• Nicholas  Coghlin,  anesthesia 
technician,  OVC  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal 

- • Susan  Couling,  laboratory  assist — ’ 
ant.  Animal  Health  Laboratory 

• Nicola  Cribb,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies 

• Karen  DeVries,  human  resources 
service  assistant.  Human 
Resources 

• Rumina  Dhalla,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Business 

• Marinette  Fargo,  receptionist. 
Counselling  Services  and  Centre 
for  Students  With  Disabilities 

• Angie  Gallupe,  information  ser- 
vices manager.  Admission  Services 

• Carlos  Giraldo,  budget  analyst. 
Financial  Services 

• Josie  Given,  customer  service 
technician,  Animal  Health  Lab 

• Chris  Hair,  information  technol- 
ogy services  technician.  Hospitality 
Services 

• Kathleen  Hope,  assistant  execu- 
tive director,  operations,  OVC 
Teaching  Hospital 

• Paul  Hossie,  associate  director, 
financial  services.  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development 

• Amit  Khosia,  information  tech- 
nology services  technician,  OVC 
Teaching  Hospital 

• Elizabeth  Kurucz,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Business 

• Frederick  Laberge,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Integrative 
Biology 

• John  Lebold,  pharmacy  manager, 
OVC  Teaching  Hospital 

• Andrew  McAdam,  assistant  pro- 

Ifessor,  Department  of  Integrative 
Biology 

• Maka  Natsvlishvili,  research  ani- 
! mal  technician,  Office  of  Research 


• Pauline  Nelson-Smikle,  senior 
technician,  systems  support.  Lab 
Services 

• Steve  Nyman,  manager,  mechan- 
ical shop.  Physical  Resources 

• Katie  Peterson,  secretary. 
Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies 

• Andrew  Papadopoulos,  associate 
professor,  Department  of  Popula- 
tion Medicine 

• Deborah  Powell,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Psychology 

• Michelle  Raposo,  research  ani- 
mal technician.  Office  of  Research 

• Kim  Rawson,  registration  clerk. 
Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Leslie  Rye,  course  instructor/ 

co-ordinator.  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology  ip  ■ •" 

• Carole  Shirley,  administrative 
services  assistant.  Co-operative 
Education  and  Career  Services 

• Sharon  Sinclair,  academic  secre- 
tary, Department  of  Business 

• Lise  Smedmor,  manager, 
research  communications  and 
marketing,  Office  of  Research 

• Jason  Speers,  e-learning  program 
manager.  Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Linda  Tartt,  distance  education 
copyright  assistant.  Office  of  Open 
Learning 

• Renee  Tavascia,  graduate  secre- 
tary, Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence 

• Alesia  Tessari,  assistant  co- 
ordinator, student  programs,  Co- 
operative Education  and  Career 
Services 

• Irene  Thompson,  director.  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services 

• Clive  Thomson,  director,  School 
of  Languages  and  Literatures 

• Merritt  Turetsky,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Integrative 
Biology 

• Shelley  Ussher,  compensation 
and  benefits  administrator. 
Human  Resources 

• Terry  Van  Raay,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology 

• Graham  Wagler,  special  consta- 
ble, Campus  Community  Police 

• Linda  Watt,  manager,  learning 
and  development.  Human 
Resources 

• Nancy  Wedel,  generic  agricul- 
tural assistant.  Office  of  Research. 
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BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

He’s  all  skin  and  bones. 

Studying  the  dermal  skeleton 
in  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  amphibians 
and  mammals  — including 
ourselves  — is  the  research  passion 
of  anatomist  and  biomedical 
sciences  professor  Matt  Vickaryous. 

Wait  a minute.  A skeleton  in  the 
skin?  Question  the  apparent  paradox 
and  he  smiles  indulgently  across  the 
desk  in  his  OVC  office. 

“It’s  one  of  my  favourite  topics,” 
says  Vickaryous,  a former  dinosaur 
hunter  in  his  native  Alberta  who 
came  to  Guelph  this  spring. 

He’s  fascinated  by  creatures  that 
wear  their  bones  not  only  inside  but 
outside  as  well.  Examples  range  from 
the  obvious  — consider  the  body  ar- 
mour of  alligators  or  armadillos  — 
to  the  surprising. 


Take  that  frog  preserved  in  liquid 
in  a glass  bottle  on  his  desk.  The 
specimen,  a South  American  tree 
frog,  contains  tiny  bones  in  the  skin 
of  its  back.  Vickaryous  says  skin 
bones  have  been  found  in  only  a 
handful  of  frog  species,  but  there 
may  be  more  examples. 

No  one  knows  why  frogs  have 
skin-deep  “back  bones.”  But  he 
thinks  these  may  have  something  in 
common  with  other  creatures  that 
carry  bone  or  other  skeletal  tissues 
on  their  outsides. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  bone  wedged  in 
the  skin  of  modem  animals  may  be 
vestiges  of  outer  skeletons  that  were 
more  common  among  their  ances- 
tors hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
ago.  Whether  they’re  bony  remnants 
or  full-blown  plates,  he  says,  these 
structures  may  tell  us  how  body  tis- 
sues have  evolved,  how  structures 


develop  in  the  embryo  and  even  how 
damaged  or  missing  body  parts 
might  be  coaxed  to  regenerate. 

We’ve  all  heard  about  lizards 
whose  tails  snap  off  and  grow  back  as 
effortlessly  as  new  shoots  sprouting 
from  a clipped  shrub.  Look  more 
closely,  as  Vickaryous  has,  and  you 
learn  that  the  mystery  of  regenera- 
tion involves  bone  as  well  as  every 
other  tissue. 

He  palms  two  more  liquid-filled 
specimen  bottles  onto  his  desk.  Each 
contains  an  ivory-coloured  fleshy 
object — the  tail  of  a leopard  gecko,  a 
pet-store  staple.  It’s  the  tail  — or 
tails  — from  a single  animal,  says 
Vickaryous. 

A light  pinch  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  was  all  it  needed  for 
this  particular  lizard  to  drop  its  tail, 
an  apparently  painless  trick  that  al- 
lows the  animal  to  escape  predators. 


(A  broken  tail  causes  all  of  the  ani- 
mal’s hind  tissues  to  respond, 
including  small  blood  vessels  that 
immediately  clamp  off.)  That  tail  is 
the  stub  now  swimming  in  that  first 
bottle  on  his  desk. 

Flicking  through  slides  on  his 
computer  monitor,  he  shows  how 
the  tail  regenerated.  Within  10  days 
there  was  a sprout.  By  a month,  it 
had  grown  into  a recognizable  tail. 
By  about  70  days,  the  tail  had  be- 
come the  fat-swollen  stub  in 
Vickaryous’s  second  bottle. 

On  one  slide,  he  highlights  the 
vertical  fissure  running  through  the 
middle  of  one  tail  vertebra.  That  en- 
ables the  limb  to  break  cleanly,  like 
perforations  on  a sheet  of  paper. 
Similar  fracture  planes  exist  in  the 
other  vertebrae,  explaining  how  the 
lizard  can  throw  more  or  less  of  its 
tail  away. 


What’s  intriguing  is  that  the  new 
tail  contains  not  bone  as  in  the  origi- 
nal but  cartilage.  In  any  animal  em- 
bryo, bone  either  develops  from 
scratch  or  grows  on  a cartilage  scaf- 
fold, says  Vickaryous.  Studying  how 
a lizard  makes  or  remakes  its  tail  may 
help  him  learn  more  about  tissue  de- 
velopment and  evolution,  not  to 
mention  the  obvious  biomedical 
implications. 

There’s  a connection  back  to  der- 
mal bones.  Look  again  at  those 
slides,  this  time  at  skin  samples  from 
a wall  gecko.  All  those  red-stained 
dots  indicate  calcium  in  thousands 
of  bits  of  real  bone  studding  the  ani-  I 
mal’s  skin.  That  shows  that  bone  i 
may  be  regenerated,  at  least  in  these  | 
lizards.  | 

Vickaryous  says  the  dermal  skele-  j 
ton  poses  numerous  puzzles  in  vari-  \ 
ous  creatures. 

For  instance,  we’ve  all  seen  alliga-  i 
tor  armour-plating  and  probably  1 
learned  that  it’s  a protective  device.  ] 
But  that  doesn't  explain  why  dermal  j 
bones  are  lacking  in  vulnerable  | 
hatchlings.  Maybe  the  bones’  main  j 
purpose,  says  Vickaryous,  is  to  serve  j 
as  anchors  for  muscles  that  enable 
the  reptiles’  signature  side-to-side 
movement. 

Or  consider  the  bony  bits  in 
birds’  eyeballs.  “It  sounds  extraordi- 
nary but  almost  all  birds  have  bones 
in  their  eyes.”  So  do  most  lizards  and  , 
fish,  but  not  snakes  or  crocodiles,  j 
Why?  Another  black  box,  he  says. 

Look  in  the  mirror,  not  at  your  j 
eyes  but  at  the  superficial  bones  of 
your  free  and  skull.  You’re  looking  at 
dermal  bones  whose  origin  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  verte- 
brates. 

Vickaryous  studied  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  Calgary  and  at 
Dalhousie  University.  For  his  mas- 
ter’s degree  at  Calgary,  he  studied  a 
group  of  armoured  dinosaurs  called  1 
ankylosaurs.  i 

He’d  done  his  share  of  digs  here  1 
in  Canada,  including  boyhood 
camping  trips  to  the  Badlands.  Part 
of  that  master’s  degree  involved  dig- 
ging with  famed  Canadian  paleon- 
tologist Phil  Currie,  mostly  in 
southern  Alberta  but  also  in 
Argentina.  i 

Here  in  Guelph,  he's  got  plenty  of  | 
preserved  animal  specimens  and  j 
skeletons  to  investigate  around  the  | 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  in  , 
the  wildlife  museum  in  the  Depart-  | 
ment  of  Integrative  Biology.  | 

And  if  he  still  needs  an  ice-  j 
breaker  in  his  anatomy  course  this  . 
fall,  he  can  always  tell  his  students  | 
about  his  house  pets:  a corn  snake,  a 
carpet  python,  a fire  skink  and  a wa- 
ter dragon.  Oh,  and  two  greyhounds. 

“I’m  interested  in  watching  ani- 
mals in  their  environment,”  he  says. 

For  some  people,  he  concedes,  his 
reptilian  menagerie  sounds  a bit 
creepy.  But  “for  some  students,  it’s 
an  interesting  gateway  to  get  into 
topics  like  developmental  and  evolu- 
tionary biology.” 

Vickaryous  will  give  a talk  on  his 
research  Sept.  30  at  3;30  p.m.  in 
Room  23 1 5 of  the  science  complex  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Integra- 
tive Biology  seminar  series. 
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Get  to  school  with  GO 


Apply  for  your  GO  Student  ID  online  through  WebAdvisor  to  save 
on  student  1 0-ride  tickets  and  monthly  passes. 

Need  more  info? 


Visit; 

- Infocmafion  Desk  (1  st  floor 
University  Cetdre-  - south  daors) 

gotransit.com 


GET  ON  THE 
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416  869  3200  1 888  GET  ON  GO  (438  6646)  g 1 800  387  3652 


Pour  plus  de  renseignements,  veuillez  visiter  ie  site  gotransit.com  ou 
composer  un  des  numeros  ci-dessus. 
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The  Skeleton  in  the  Skin 

Studying  skin  bones  may  unlock  secrets  of  how  animals  grow  for  dinosaur  hunter  turned  U of  G prof 
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Conference  Marks 
100  Years  of  Anne 
of  Green  Gables 

Continued  from  page  I 


j U of  G has  the  largest  collection 
I of  Montgomery  memorabilia  in 
1 Canada,  including  her  handwritten 
j journals,  scrapbooks,  handiwork, 

I photo  albums,  legal  and  business  pa- 
j pers,  letters  and  the  Order  of  the 
I British  Empire  medal  she  received  in 
I 1935.  It  also  contains  original  type- 
j scripts  of  some  of  her  works,  includ- 
j ing  i?«7/a  of Ingleside. 

Montgomery  wrote  22  novels 
during  her  lifetime  and  kept  exten- 
sive journals  from  the  time  she  was 
14. 

I Guelph  has  also  long  been  the  ac- 
I ademic  home  to  two  of  the  most 
I pre-eminent  Montgomery  experts 
I in  the  world  — retired  English  pro- 
fessors Mary  Rubio  and  Elizabeth 
Waterston.  In  the  1980s,  they  were 
asked  by  Montgomery’s  son.  Dr. 
Stuart  Macdonald,  to  edit  his 
mother’s  personal  journals.  The 
works  were  published  in  five  vol- 
umes of  The  Selected  Journals  of  LM. 
Montgomery. 

Rubio  has  also  written  a biogra- 
phy about  Montgomery,  The  Gift  of 
Wings,  which  will  be  in  bookstores 
Nov.  4.  On  Oct.  25,  she  will  read 
from  the  biography  and  talk  about 
the  process  of  writing  it.  Waterston 


will  also  speak,  discussing  Rilla  of 
Ingleside  as  one  of  the  few  women’s 
war  novels  about  the  First  World 
War. 

Other  Saturday  speakers  include 
chief  librarian  and  CIO  Mike  Ridley, 
who  will  explain  the  importance  of 
the  Montgomery  collection  to  the 
University.  In  addition,  Helen 
Salmon,  associate  chief  librarian, 
and  Lome  Bruce,  head  of  archives 
and  special  collections,  will  talk 
about  the  collection  and  launch  the 
L.M.  Montgomery  research  centre 
website,  which  includes  digitized 
images  of  the  collection  that  make  it 
visible  and  easily  accessible. 

Saturday  will  also  feature  a lun- 
cheon based  on  recipes  from  Mont- 
gomery’s personal  cookbook.  Food 
writer  Liz  Driver  will  discuss  the 
cookbook  as  an  artifact. 

That  evening,  U of  G chancellor 
Pamela  Wallin  will  give  a keynote 
address  to  conference  participants. 

Other  conference  highlights  in- 
clude a film  screening  and  panel  dis- 
cussion at  The  Bookshelf  Oct.  23  at  7 
p.m. 

For  a complete  schedule  or  to 
register  for  the  conference,  go  to 
www.lmmrc.ca/conference. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


The  fall  semester  brings  another  opportunity  to  win  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore  for 
recognizing  various  landmarks  and  locations  on  campus.  If  you  can  Identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you 
will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the  correct 
answer  by  Sept.  12  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56039.  We  also  invite  readers  to  submit  their  own  campus  photos  for  this  feature. 

PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 


BPA  Study  Draws  Media 
Attention  Around  World 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Continued  from  page  J 


trol  learning,  memory  and  mood 
state.  When  we  have  BPA  in  our  sys- 
tem, it  seriously  impairs  this 
process,” 

Although  further  research  is 
needed,  these  results  support  the 
possibility  that  BPA  is  involved  in 
human  neurological  conditions  such 
as  Alzheimer’s  disease,  depression 


and  schizophrenia,  which  all  feature 
aberrant  synapse  formation  and  are 
also  sensitive  to  sex  hormone  levels, 
he  says. 

This  research  was  funded  by  the 
U.S.  National  Intitutes  of  Health  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Since  hitting  the  news  last  week. 


this  study  has  been  covered  by  media 
outlets  across  Canada  and  around 
the  world,  including  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  National  Post,  Ottawa  Citizen 
and  Toronto  Star,  Canadian  Press, 
GlobalTV  and  CTV  News,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  U.S.  News,  Britain’s 
Medical  News  Today  and  the  Times 
of  India. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgation  quote 


Or  visit  our  wobsito  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  insurance  Product  Discounts 

ptc(A 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Ineurance 

•v.oconomicalinnjrBnce.com 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

. Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West.  Guelph  N1H  2J2 
www.montessoh-school.ca 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Kenmore  electric  clothes  dryer,  in 
good  condition;  Yamaha  electronic 
keyboard,  61  keys,  power  adaptor, 
adjustable  stand,  519-821-8943. 


Coffee  table,  sofa  bed,  two  end 
tables,  two  armchairs,  two  table 
lamps,  floor  lamp,  queen-size  box 
spring  and  mattress,  everything  in 
good  condition,  must  provide  o^vn 
transportation  to  Burlington,  905- 
484-1809  or  dkon@uogueIph.ca. 


Yakima  frame  bicycle  trays  to  hold 
two  bicycles  vertically  on  car  roof, 
used  once,  Pat,  Ext.  52719  or 
patwrigh@uoguelph.ca. 


Baby  society  finches,  male  and 
female,  Ali,  519-829-3949  or 
astoneha@uoguelph.ca. 


Solid  maple  oval  dinette  table  and 
four  chairs,  solid  pine  round  table, 
armchair  on  casters,  small  wooden 
desk  with  drawers,  abelosic@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


One  bedroom  plus  den  in  two- 
storey  coach  house  close  to  library, 
open  concept,  skylights,  gas  stove, 
five  appliances,  garden  with  arbour/ 
patio,  parking,  ideal  for  professional 
or  grad  student  couple,  non-smok- 
ers, no  pets,  $925  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 519-836-7807  or  kenmuUen99 
@hotmail.com. 


Main  floor  of  two-bedroom  bunga- 
low in  south  end,  two  ensuite  baths, 
appliances,  close  to  bus  stop  and 
401,  walking  distance  to  shopping, 
suitable  for  visiting  scientist  or  post- 
doc, available  now,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities,  first  and  last  months’ 
rent  required,  519-836-6073. 


Large  spacious  room  in  lower  level 
of  condo,  partially  furnished,  fire- 
place. private  bath,  small  kitchen- 
ette, 15-minute  walk  to  campus, 
Internet,  parking,  laundry,  suitable 
for  mature  single  woman,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  owner  has  small, 
quiet  dog,  $585  a month  inclusive, 
elayne.starr@gmaU.com. 


Two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  Nicole,  519-836-6745  or 
fnmoU@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  FamUy  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to 
eight-year-old  boys,  compensation 
provided,  519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  School  kUt  in 
good  condition,  size  smail/2, 
vwarren@uoguelph.ca. 


Dog  waUcer  for  large-breed  puppy 
on  noon  hours  during  the  week, 
close  to  downtown,  519-822-3034. 


Student  interested  in  part-time  work 
as  housekeeper  and  performing 
other  jobs  around  the  house  (weed- 
ing, painting,  etc.),  flexible  hours. 


Nicola  or  Art,  519-836-1680  eve- 
nings. 


House  with  a nanny  suite  or  poten- 
tial to  rent  or  buy  near  the  EUiott 
Nursing  Home  on  Metcalfe  Street, 
519-822-0973. 


AVAILABLE 


Qualified  French  teacher  to  provide 
private/semi-private  French  lessons, 
help  with  Spanish  and  ESL,  individ- 
ual and  group  rates,  519-824-0536 
or  dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 


Kittens  free  to  good  home,  born  in 
July,  healthy,  weU-handled,  affec- 
tionate, Ext.  52953, 519-843-8877  or 
nancy@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  whUe 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


FOUND 


Gold  earring  at  south  entrance  to 
UC  around  Aug.  1 1 , Eva,  Ext.  52843. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uogueIph.ca. 


Pianos,  books, 
lessons  & more! 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.com 


519.836.8492 


Ralph  Giovinazzo 
Chef:  Gabriele  Paganelli 

519.836.1800 

92  Macdonell  Street  2'*'  Floor 
Guelph  ON  NIHiZf) 

www.opusgueIph.ca 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


/Icorn 

Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcinurTay@on.aibn.com 


• Are  you  happy  with  your  savings  and  investments? 

• Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  your 
financial  future? 

• With  24  years  of  financial  experience,  I can 
provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


& 


IGuelph 

Potteryl. 
Sculpture 

Festival 

guelphpotteryandsculpturefestival.ca 


FREE  ADMISSION! 


TheAiboretum 

at  the  U of  G 


September 
1 3th  & 14th,  2008 
10am  - 5pm 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum's  auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  13  from  9 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Cen- 
tre on  College  Avenue  East. 


The  Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
annual  dedication  ceremony  is  Sept. 
21  at  2:30  p.m. 


Prof.  John  Klironomos,  Integrative 
Biology,  will  lead  a mushroom  foray 
Sept.  26  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$50:  registration  and  payment  are 
due  Sept.  12.  Call  Ext.  52358. 


Arboretum  horticulturist  Sean  Fox 
offers  a workshop  on  shrub  identifi- 
cation Oct.  3 from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $50.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Sept.  19. 


CONCERT 


The  fall  Thursday  at  Noon  concert 
series  kicks  off  Sept.  25  with  Stratas, 
a chamber  opera  about  legendary 
Canadian  soprano  Teresa  Stratas, 
composed  by  Peter  Skoggard.  Fea- 
tured performers  are  soprano 
Marion  Samuel-Stevens  and  pianist 
Christopher  Burton.  The  concert 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Admission  is  free,  but  dona- 
tions are  welcome. 


LECTURE 


Gerardo  Mosquera,  a freelance  cura- 
tor and  art  critic  based  in  Cuba,  will 
speak  Sept.  22  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Curator  of  “ciudadMULTIPLEcity,” 
a 2003  urban  art  event  in  Panama, 
Mosquera  will  discuss  art  and  the 
public  realm. 


NOTICES 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  will  hold  car  seat  clinics  Sept. 
30  and  Oct.  1 from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  the 
centre’s  parking  lot.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  52682  after  Sept.  19. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a program 
in  relaxation  and  stress  management 
skills  beginning  Sept.  23  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1691.  For  information  or  to 
register,  pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the 
Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.caZ-ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy launches  its  fall  seminar  series 
Sept.  16  with  Alan  Hastings  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  dis- 
cussing “Managing  Spatial  Ecologi- 
cal Systems.”  On  Sept.  30,  Prof  Matt 


Vickaryous,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
presents  “Tales  of  Regeneration: 
Geckos  as  a Novel  Model  System.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
science  complex  2315. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


The  TA  Professional  Development 
Series  focuses  on  “Grading  Tips  and 
Rubrics”  Sept.  25.  “Food  for 
Thought,”  a brown  bag  lunch  series 
for  TAs,  runs  Sept.  26. 


TSS  hosts  a “Blackboard:  Tune-up” 
workshop  Sept.  16,  a session  on 
“High  Tech  Vs.  No  Tech  in  the 
Classroom”  Sept.  24  and  a workshop 
on  “Making  Your  Course  Resources 
More  Accessible”  Sept.  26. 


The  discussion  group  “Teaching  on 
the  Edge”  meets  every  other  Friday 
to  share  teaching  strategies, 
resources  and  new  approaches.  Ses- 
sions this  month  are  Sept.  12  and  26. 


A new-faculty  luncheon  Sept.  22 
offers  a welcome  to  TSS  and  a dis- 
cussion on  effective  course  outlines. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Elisa  Muto,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  Sept.  17  at  9 a.m.  in  Gra- 
ham Hall  3308.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Characteristics  and  Fate  of  Leaf  Lit- 
ter Inputs  to  Boreal  Shield  Streams 
in  Relation  to  Riparian  Stand  Struc- 
ture.” The  adviser  is  Prof  Paul 
Sibley. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Elizabeth  Wells,  Psychology,  is 
Sept.  22  at  2 p.m.  in  Johnston  Hall 
104.  The  thesis  is  “Judicial  Attribu- 
tions in  Sentencing:  The  Battered 
Woman  Before  and  After  R.  v. 
Lavallee.”  The  adviser  is  Prof  Linda 
Wood. 


The  final  examination  of  Jian  Wu,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  is  Sept.  23  at  1 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Design,  Synthesis  and  Character- 
ization ofPara-Magnetic  Complexes 
Based  on  Thiazyl  Radicals.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof  Kathryn  Preuss. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  Thanksgiv- 
ing food  drive  kicks  off  Sept.  26  at 
noon  in  the  Ultra  Food  and  Drug 
Mart  parking  lot,  where  a bus  will  be 
filled  with  food  donations.  The  event 


runs  until  Sept.  28  at  noon  or  until 
the  bus  is  full. 


“Catch  die  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit  of 
Hope”  is  the  theme  of  a ceremony 
and  short  walk  being  held  Oct.  5 to 
celebrate  the  lives  of  those  living 
with  breast  cancer  and  to  remember 
those  who  have  died  from  it.  It 
begins  at  1 p.m.  at  Silvercreek  Park. 
For  information,  call  519-856-2089. 


Third-Age  Learning  Guelph’s  42nd 
season  of  Wednesday  lectures  begins 
Sept.  17  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
“Canada’s  Aboriginal  Peoples”  is  the 
theme  of  the  morning  series  at  10 
a.m.  The  afternoon  series  at  1:30 
p.m.  will  focus  on  "Afghanistan.” 
For  more  information,  call  5 1 9-82 1 - 
0886  or  visit  www.thirdagelearning 
guelph.ca. 


The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  meet 
Sept.  11  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Guest  speaker  is  Graeme  Gib- 
son, author  of  The  Bedside  Book  of 
Birds. 


The  local  Masai  for  Africa  campaign 
will  celebrate  reaching  its  $1 -million 
fundraising  target  Oct.  4 from  2 to  5 
p.m.  at  Alumni  Stadium.  As  part  of 
the  celebration,  participants  will  be 
organized  into  the  shape  of  Canada 
on  the  field  for  an  aerial  photograph. 
Everyone  is  encouraged  to  wear  red. 


(ITYOF 


^oto 


test 


Show  us  how  the  City  of  Guelph  and 
its  residents  are  making  a difference! 

Enter  your  photos  for  a chance  to  win  one  of  five  SlOO  gift 
certificates  for  Pond's  Foto  Source.  Your  photos  could 
also  be  chosen  for  the  City's  2009  Conservation  Calendar! 


creativity 

pride 

energy 

celebration 

beauty 


how  does  Guelph  make  a creative  difference? 
how  does  Guelph  demonstrate  its  community  pride? 
what  gives  Guelph  its  spirit  and  energy? 
how  does  Guelph  celebrate  its  acliievements? 
what  makes  Guelph  beautifuP 


Entry  Forms  are  available  at  City  Hall,  West  End  Community 
Centre,  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre,  Bullfrog  Mall  and  Westminster 
Square  library  branches,  and  guelph.ca/makingadifference 


For  full  contest  rules,  including  important  submission 
requirements,  visit  guelph.ca/makingadifference. 


In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  contest,  your  submitted 
photos  must  fit  one  of  the  categories,  and  must  be  received 
on  or  before  September  26,  2008. 
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U of  G a National 
Hub  of  Learning 

Guelph  to  bego-to  place  for  supplemental  instruction 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Ten  years  ago,  U of  G became 
the  first  university  in  Canada  to 
introduce  supplemental  instruction 
(SI)  into  its  teaching  and  learning 
strategy.  Today,  the  University  is  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  the  official 
go-to  place  for  Canadian  post- 
secondary institutions  wanting  to 
bring  SI  to  their  students. 

Senior  administrators  ft’om  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City  (UMKC),  where  the  SI  model 
was  created  more  than  30  years  ago, 
will  be  on  campus  Oct.  9 to  sign  a 
memorandum  of  understanding 
that  will  pave  the  way  for  Guelph  to 
become  one  of  only  a handful  of  na- 
tional SI  centres  in  the  world. 

“It’s  really  exciting  to  be  able  to 
serve  as  a conduit  of  information 
about  what’s  going  on  in  Canada 
and  around  the  world,”  says  Mary 
Wilson,  an  educational  develop- 
ment associate  in  Teaching  Support 
Services.  Wilson  founded  the  sup- 
ported learning  group  (SLG)  pro- 
gram at  Guelph  and  will  serve  as  the 
Canadian  representative  for  the  na- 


tional SI  initiative. 

“Officials  at  UMKC  have  recog- 
nized that  there  is  major  interest  in 
SLGs  in  Canada  and  that  educators 
have  been  coming  to  us  for  advice 
about  how  to  create  their  own  SLGs. 
This  is  formal  recognition  of  our 
role  as  a point  of  connection,  and 
we’re  honoured  to  be  at  the  hub  of  a 
growing  network.” 

National  centres  already  exist  in 
Australia,  England,  South  Africa, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  In 

1999,  U of  G’s  SLG  program  earned 
an  international  award  from  UMKC 
for  outstanding  research  design.  In 

2000,  it  was  named  Program  of  the 
Year  by  the  Canadian  Student  Af- 
fairs and  Services  Association. 

“SLGs  are  a series  of  weekly  re- 
view sessions  attached  to  what  have 
historically  been  difficult  courses, 
says  Krista  Bianco,  SLG  co-ordi- 
nator and  a former  SLG  peer  helper. 

Led  by  senior  students,  the  SLG 
program  helps  students  learn  how  to 
navigate  challenging  course  material 
and  perform  better  in  the  course.  In 

See  GUELPH  on  page  10 


Peter  C.  Newman 
to  Talk  Politics 


This  work  called  Blind  Ossian  I is  part  of  the  exhibit  “Ossian — Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,”  opening  Sept.  29 
at  the  U of  G Library.  photo  copyright  calum  colvin 
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Political  Science  Society  hosts  renowned  author 


A New  View  on  the  Truth 

Scottish  artist  explores  national  identity,  historical  fabrication  in  visiting  exhibition 


PETER  C.  Newman,  one  of 
Canada’s  most  influential 
political  authors  and  journalists,  is 
coming  to  campus  Sept.  30  to  give  a 
public  lecture  on  “When  Politicians 
Say  They  Are  Lying,  Does  Anyone 
Believe  Them?” 

Sponsored  by  the  student-run 
Political  Science  Society,  the  talk  be- 
gins at  6 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
Rozanski  Hall  and  will  be  followed 
by  a question  period. 

Newman  has  been  writing  about 
Canadian  politics  for  more  than  half 
a century.  He’s  credited  with  chang- 
ing the  way  journalists  cover  politics 
in  Canada,  using  “insider  knowl- 
edge” to  focus  on  how  and  why  po- 
litical leaders  govern. 

The  winner  of  numerous  jour- 
nalism and  literary  awards,  he  is  a 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  To- 
ronto Star  and  a former  editor  of 
Maclean’s,  which  he  transformed 
from  a general-interest  publication 
into  a weekly  newsmagazine. 


Newman’s  25  books  on  Cana- 
dian politics,  business  and  history 
have  sold  more  than  two  million 
copies.  He  has  written  about  every 
prime  minister  from  Louis  St. 
Laurent  to  Paul  Martin.  His  2005 
book,  The  Secret  Mulroney  Tapes: 
Unguarded  Confessions  of  a Prime 
Minister,  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial books  ever  published  in 
Canada. 

He  also  wrote  a history  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  a 
1,000-page  autobiography,  Here  Be 
Dragons,  which  is  an  insider’s  his- 
tory of  the  last  60  years  of  Canadian 
business  and  politics.  His  biography 
of  Izzy  Asper,  the  CanWest  Global 
media  mogul,  will  be  published  in 
November. 

NeTvman,  who  immigrated  to 
Canada  in  1940  from  Nazi-occupied 
Czechoslovakia,  holds  seven  honor- 
ary degrees.  In  1990,  he  was  pro- 
moted from  Officer  to  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  Canada. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

An  exhibit  by  a leading  Scottish 
contemporary  artist  that 
explores  themes  of  historical  febri- 
cation,  national  identity  and  the 
human  psyche  through  captivating 
images  is  coming  to  U of  G. 

Calum  Colvin’s  “Ossian  — Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Poetry”  will  be  on 
display  at  the  U of  G Library  Sept.  29 
to  Oct.  24.  The  exhibit  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

On  loan  from  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery.  Colvin’s  col- 
lection was  recently  featured  at  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  in 
Paris  and  at  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  Edinburgh. 

This  is  the  gallery’s  first  touring 


exhibit.  U of  G was  selected  because 
of  its  Scottish  studies  collection  — 
the  largest  in  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“The  exhibition  showcases  the 
best  of  contemporary  Scottish  art 
with  a twist  of  literature  and  history 
thrown  in,”  says  Prof.  Graeme  Mor- 
ton, Guelph’s  Scottish  Studies  Foun- 
dation chair.  “Having  it  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library  is  such  a neat 
idea.  Not  only  is  it  displayed  close  to 
our  internationally  renowned  archi- 
val collection,  but  it’s  also  in  one  of 
the  most  visible  spots  on  campus.” 
The  exhibit  is  named  for  the  con- 
troversial literary  work  Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  published  in  1760  by 
James  Macpherson,  who  claimed  it 
was  the  translation  of  an  epic  poem 
by  third-century  Celtic  bard  Ossian. 


Some  said  the  verses  were  proof 
there  was  an  indigenous  culture  in 
Scotland,  and  the  work  gained  ad- 
mirers around  the  world,  including 
famous  composers,  writers  and  phi- 
losophers. Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
said  to  have  carried  a copy  into  bat- 
tle. When  the  work  and  Ossian  were 
denounced  as  fakes,  it  sparked  de- 
bates and  examinations  of  Scottish 
national  identity. 

“When  Ossian  mania  gripped 
18th-century  Europe,  it  was  a debate 
about  authenticity,  about  proof,” 
says  Morton.  “Colvin's  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Ossian  myth  bring  con- 
temporary Scotland  into  view.” 

The  exhibit  explores  the  world  of 
Ossian  and  Scodand’s  relationship 
with  its  cultural  heritage,  especially 
Ste  THROUGH  on  page  W | 
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Financial  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaeImcmuTTay@on.aibn.com 


• Are  you  happy  with  your  savings  and  investments? 

• Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  your 
financial  future? 

• With  24  years  of  financial  experience,  I can 
provide  a professional  second  opinion 

• Call  me  today  for  a free  consultation 


GOURMET  MARKET- 


Rememher  Vs  This  Thanksgiving 
For  Plump,  Julep  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 
Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey 
for  Friday,  Oct.  10  & Soturdap  Oct.  It  pleh-up. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Mon  .Wed  9-7  570  Kortright  Plata 

Thufs-Fri.  9-8  — 

- - 519-763-2284 


Angela  Crawfintf 

9'^  SbI«4  RAprASvntafivo 

^ii)  821  ^600 

angela^nwford^oldwainMnker.ca 


coLouieu. 

BANKER  □ 


Ltw  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Month^ 
1/2  Day  »Si  Full  Day  Pre.school 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Avaliabie 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
J51  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

51^836-3810 


wxxnv.guelphmontessorixom 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


m Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Slating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


from  the  president 

Meeting  Needs  of  Community 
Requires  Commitment  From  All 


Editor’s  note:  President  Alastair  Summerlee  invites 
comments  on  his  column  at  president@uoguelph.ca. 

The  start  of  the  school  year  is  synonymous 
with  many  things  for  me,  ranging  from  new 
students  on  campus  to  new  challenges  and 
opportunities.  But  among  my  favourite  fell-semester 
associations  is  the  University’s  annual  United  Way 
campaign. 

I look  forward  to  it  every  year,  right  down  to  selling 
hot  dogs  and  flipping  pancakes.  For  I am  never  prouder 
of  this  university  than  when  I see  people  uniting  to- 
gether for  a common  goal,  a greater  good.  For  me,  it 
demonstrates  in  a tangible  way  the  community  spirit 
and  caring  of  U of  G employees  and  students. 

Indeed,  I am  always  amazed  by  how  our  community 
comes  together  to  support  United  Way  fundraising  ac- 
tivities. Every  year  we  push  our  target  a little  bit  higher, 
and  each  year  we  surpass  it.  Last  year,  students,  feculty 
and  staff  raised  a staggering  $441,000,  exceeding  the 
University’s  campaign  goal  by  more  than  $41,000. 

This  year,  we  plan  to  push  the  bar  higher  than  ever 
— setting  our  most  a^essive  fundraising  target  to 
date.  I hope  you  will  attend  the  campaign  kick-off  bar- 
becue Sept.  25  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  on  Branion 
Plaza  as  we  once  again  unite  to  change  lives  and  im- 
prove life. 

This  year,  I'm  wearing  two  United  Way  hats  — pro- 
moting the  University’s  campaign  and  chairing  the 
wider  campaign  for  Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 

The  U of  G community  plays  a vital  role  in  the  re- 
gional United  Way  campaign.  Our  success  is  pivotal  be- 
cause we  are  a major  employer  in  this  area.  We  raised 
the  biggest  share  of  the  $2.6  million  that  the  regional 
campaign  brought  in  last  year. 

You  should  know  that  your  contributions  have  a di- 
rect impact  on  people  in  our  community.  The  United 
Way  works  with  more  than  40  local  agencies  to  provide 
help  where  it’s  needed.  All  of  the  programs  provided  by 
these  agencies  strengthen  our  region  and  make  its 


members  healthier  and  safer. 

It  can  be  hard  to  fethom  at  times,  but  every  year, 
more  than  60,000  people  in  our  community  use  a vari- 
ety of  social,  health  and  economic  services  supported  by 
the  United  Way.  It’s  a sad  fact  that  seven  per  cent  of 
children  in  Guelph- Wellington  live  below  the  poverty 
line.  And  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse.  With  the  re- 
cent economic  downturn,  particularly  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  there  will  be  more  people  in  financial 
difficulty. 

Meeting  the  needs  in  our  community  requires  a 
commitment  from  all  of  us:  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni.  It’s  a challenge,  I admit,  but  luckily  we  have  a 
culture  of  giving  on  this  campus,  recognizing  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  helping  our  friends,  colleagues  and 
community  members  who  are  in  need. 

As  we  look  to  raise  more  money  than  ever  on  cam- 
pus — and  regionally  to  raise  $2.6  million  — I know  it 
sounds  like  a lot.  But  when  we  work  together,  we  can  ac- 
complish amazing  things. 

As  always,  the  backbone  of  our  fundraising  cam- 
paign will  be  the  many  volunteer  canvassers  who  will  be 
distributing  pledge  forms  across  campus  and  oversee- 
ing the  numerous  events  and  activities. 

I’m  asking  everyone  on  this  campus  to  get  involved. 
Give  generously  through  payroll  deduction,  donate 
items  to  a raffle  or  take  part  in  the  many  fundraising  ac- 
tivities that  will  be  the  foundation  of  this  year’s 
campaign. 

Remember,  there  are  many  underprivileged  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  our  city  who  must  turn  to  re- 
sources and  agencies  that  are  supported  by  the  United 
Way.  You  are  helping  to  fund  programs  such  as  food 
banks,  emergency  shelters  and  counselling  services  that 
assist  people  — our  neighbours  — who  are  facing 
difficult  times. 

This  annual  campaign  is  a reminder  to  each  of  us 
that  we  can  make  a difference  and  help  strengthen  our 
community. 


Get  on  the  Bus,  Us 

City  of  Guelph  pilot  project  draws  U ofG  employees  to  public  transit 


API  LOT  PROieCT  aimed  at 
boosting  the  number  of  U of  G 
employees  who  take  the  bus  to  and 
from  work  has  been  a success, 
attracting  more  participants  than 
originally  anticipated,  says  Ian  Weir, 
manager  of  parking  services  and 
transportation  planning. 

“We  expected  anywhere  from  50 
to  100  people  to  take  part  monthly,” 
says  Weir.  “We  are  delighted  that 
this  number  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, with  September’s  number  sur- 
passing 200.  It  shows  that  this  is  an 
effective  incentive  to  encourage 
transit  ridership.” 

In  February,  the  University 
teamed  up  with  the  City  of  Guelph, 
Guelph  Transit  and  The  Co-opera- 
tors in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cars  on  the  road.  The  project 
involved  offering  special  monthly 
transit  passes  to  U of  G and  Co-oper- 
ators employees  at  a 15-per-cent 


discount. 

The  project  is  the  outcome  of  an 
employee  travel  survey  the  city  con- 
ducted at  U of  G and  The  Co-opera- 
tors  in  June  2007.  The  results 
indicated  that  people  would  con- 
sider taking  transit  if  the  cost  was 
reduced. 

The  goal  was  to  increase  bus 
ridership  and  boost  awareness  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  public 
transit.  These  include  improved  air 
quality,  reduced  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  and  improved  road  safety 
and  traffic  flow. 

“Given  the  response,  we  hope  to 
see  the  program  expand  from  a pilot 
to  a regular  offering,”  says  Weir. 

U of  G will  continue  to  promote 
the  passes  to  employees  and  admin- 
ister sales  on  behalf  of  Guelph  Tran- 
sit. 

This  is  one  of  several  city  initia- 
tives aimed  at  increasing  ridership. 


he  says.  Guelph  Transit  reintro- 
duced 20-minute  service,  created 
new  perimeter  routes  and  added 
more  staff  and  equipment  to  service 
the  University,  which  accounts  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  annual  ridership 
on  the  city  bus  system. 

The  University  also  undertook  a 
major  redesign  of  the  bus  loop  in 
front  of  the  University  Centre  and 
increased  the  number  of  service  pro- 
viders accessing  it.  Now,  GO  Transit, 
Guelph  Transit,  Coach  Canada  and 
Greyhound  Canada  all  provide  im- 
proved bus  services  to  campus.  The 
new  transit  hub  includes  passenger 
platforms  and  bus  bays,  improved 
sidewalks,  barrier-free  ramps,  new 
lighting  and  new  bus  shelters.  Details 
about  bus  service  are  available  online 
at  www.parking.uoguelph.ca. 

“I  believe  the  increased  number 
of  users  indicates  that  the  new  design 
and  service  are  effective,”  says  Weir. 
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news  in  brief 


CAMPUS  UNITED  WAY 
CAMPAIGN  SET  TO  LAUNCH 

U of  G will  officially  launch  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign 
Sept.  25  at  the  traditional  kick-off 
barbecue  from  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza.  A hot  dog 
and  pop  are  $4. 


KEMPTVIUE  CALLING 

U of  G faculty,  staff  and  students  on 
the  main  campus  and  at  KemptvUle 
Campus  can  now  call  each  other 
extension  to  extension  instead  of 
dialing  long  distance.  The  change 
follows  upgrades  to  Kemptville’s 
network  and  telephone  system  that 
allow  it  to  share  information 
resources  located  on  the  main  cam- 
pus. In  addition,  long-distance 
cliarges  no  longer  apply  for  calls 
between  the  Guelph  campus  and 
Kemptville-area  businesses  and 
residences  (and  vice  versa).  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelpli.ca/ccs/intemet/phones/ 
business/whatsnew.shtml. 


PROVOST  TO  TAKE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic),  will 
be  on  administrative  leave  from 
Oct.  1 to  Dec.  I . During  this  period. 
Prof.  Serge  Desmarais,  associate 
vice-president  (academic),  will 
serve  as  acting  VP  (academic),  over- 
seeing the  portfolios  of  both  offices. 
For  issues  related  to  the  provost’s 
office,  the  contact  continues  to  be 
Kim  McCaughan  at  Ext.  53846  or  k. 
mccaughan@exec.uoguelph.ca.  For 
matters  related  to  the  associate  VP 
(academic),  contact  lulia  Besvdckat 
Ext.  58902  or  ;.beswick@exec. 
uoguelph.ca. 


FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  WORLD 

U of  G is  hosting  the  conference 
“From  Canada  to  the  World:  The 
Cultural  Influence  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery’’  Oct.  23  to  26.  It  will 
feature  a unique  combination  of 
lectures,  performances,  films, 
music,  tours  and  exhibitions.  For 
more  information  and  to  register, 
visit  www.lmmrc.ca/conference. 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES* 

FAIR  SEPT.  26  TO  28 

U of  G and  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  will  take  part  m 
the  Ontario  Universities’  Fair  Sept. 
26  to  28  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Con- 
vention Centre.  The  largest  educa- 
tion fair  in  North  America,  it  draws 
more  than  90,000  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  learn 
about  Ontario’s  universities. 


PROJEa  SERVE  HITS  THE  ROAD 

Hundreds  of  U of  G students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  will  venture  into 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Sept.  27  to  volunteer  with  various 
local  organizations  as  part  of  Pro- 
ject Serve.  Participants  will  contrib- 
ute some  1,200  hours  of  volunteer 
assistance  during  the  one-day  event. 


FIRE  DRILLS  UNDER  WAY 

In  accordance  with  the  Ontario  Fire 
Code,  the  University  is  conducting 
its  annual  fire  drills  this  week.  AH 
occupants  are  required  to  evacuate 
a buUding  during  a fire  alarm. 


people 


Members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to 
nominate  their  favourite  professor 
for  TVO’s  Big  Ideas  Best  Lecturer 
Competition. 

The  competition  celebrates  the 
most  engaging  lecturers  at  Ontario’s 
universities  and  colleges  and  recog- 
nizes those  whose  love  of  learning 
has  helped  stimulate  imaginations, 
open  eyes  and  push  boundaries. 


The  winning  school  is  awarded  a 
$10,000  TD  Insurance  Meloche 
Monnex  scholarship. 

A panel  of  judges  will  choose  10 
finalists,  and  TVO’s  Big  Ideas  will  air 
lectures  by  the  finalists  beginning  in 
February.  The  winner  will  be  chosen 
by  viewers  and  an  independent  jury. 

By  nominating  someone,  you  are 
automatically  entered  into  a contest 
to  win  one  of  two  iPod  touch  devices. 


Nominations  can  be  made  by 
sending  e-mail  to  bl(2>tvo.org  with 
the  subject  line  “BL  2009  Nomina- 
tion.” The  submission  should  in- 
clude full  contact  information  for 
both  the  nominee  and  the  nomina- 
tor and  50  to  100  words  saying  why 
the  professor  should  be  named  Best 
Lecturer. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted 
until  Oct.  12. 


vived  by  foxu  children,  nine  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

Pauls  Miniats 

Prof.  Pauls  Miniats,  a retired  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Clin- 
ical Studies,  died  July  22  at  age  84.  A 
two-time  OVC  graduate,  he  taught 
at  the  college  from  1966  to  1989.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elma,  three 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 


KUDOS  FOR  OAC  GRAD  THESES 

Three  OAC  graduate  students  cap- 
tured the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Economics  Society’s  top  awards  for 
graduate  theses.  Richard  Vyn  was 
awarded  the  Outstanding  PhD  The- 
sis Award  for  his  study  on  the  effects 
of  strict  agrioiltural  zoning  on 
farmland  values.  Kate  Tsiplova  and 
Predrag  Rajsic  tied  for  the  Out- 
standing Master’s  Thesis  Award. 
Tsiplova  did  an  economic  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  risk  and  uncertainty 
on  commercial  fishery  manage- 
ment practices.  Rajsic  looked  at  fac- 
tors contributing  to  excessive  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  in  Ontario.  This 
is  the  first  time  U of  G students  have 
won  botlt  categories  in  one  year. 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  director  Judith  Nasby  and  Prof.  Craig  Pearson  pose  with  the  sculpture  The  Sickle 
and  the  Cell  Phone  by  Gu  Xiong.  It  was  an  art  centre  exhibition  ofXiong's  work  that  sparked  the  Idea  for  a new 
book  by  Nasby  and  Pearson  that  combines  farm  Issues  and  fine  art.  photo  by  bob  housser 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CALL  IT  A NEW  PERSPECTIVE  on 
farm  and  food  issues.  In  an 
unlikely  pairing  at  U of  G, 
agricultural  policy  professor  Craig 
Pearson  and  Judith  Nasby,  director 
and  curator  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  (MSAC),  have 
co-authored  a book  that  combines 
controversial  farm  issues  and  fine 
art. 

The  Cultivated  Landscape:  An  Ex- 
ploration of  Art  and  Agrictdture  ex- 
plores history  and  current  events  in 
agriculture,  including  the  rise  of  in- 
dustrial farming  and  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  food  production. 
That  story  is  mirrored  in  the  book’s 
reproductions  of  more  than  70 
paintings,  sculptures,  dravrings  and 
photographs  depicting  western  agri- 
culture from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
today. 

Among  the  pieces  reproduced  in 
the  294-page  volume  are  works  by 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Paul  Kane, 
A.J.  Casson,  Edward  Burtynsky, 
Charles  Demuth  and  Andy  Warhol. 
The  book  features  several  artworks 
from  the  University  and  MSAC  col- 
lections (including  the  latter’s  sculp- 
ture park)  and  pieces  from  Australia, 
reflecting  Pearson’s  roots  in  that 


country. 

Using  artworks  to  illustrate  such 
controversial  topics  as  genetically 
modified  foods  and  the  globalization 
of  farming  “is  a powerful  way  to  look 
at  bow  socvciy  Vias  looked  at  agricul- 
ture," he  says. 

The  book  discusses  current  issues 
such  as  global  trade,  biotechnology, 
climate  change,  poverty,  pollution, 
food  safety,  organic  farming  and 
farm  economics.  It  explores  what  the 
authors  call  the  "dark  corners”  of 
forming  practice  and  policy  but  ends 
on  a positive  note  with  ideas  for 
better  ways  to  feed  the  world’s  six 
billion-plus  people,  including  the 
need  to  connect  agriculture,  biodi- 
versity, landscape  design,  politics 
and  culture. 

Nasby  says  the  book  is  intended 
to  underline  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture not  just  to  feed  the  world  but 
also  to  preserve  the  landscape  and 
environment. 

“I’m  interested  in  art  that  com- 
bines art  and  social  issues,”  she  says, 
pointing  to  photos  of  MSAC  sculp- 
tures that  comment  on  changes  and 
tensions  vrithin  agriculture  and  con- 
nections between  art  and  science. 

Formerly  dean  of  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Pearson  has  writ- 
ten 10  books  and  more  tlian  100 


papers  on  agricultural  and  environ- 
mental policy  and  sustainability. 
Nasby  has  written  50  publications, 
including  books  on  artists  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq  and  Rolph  Scarlett.  She 
. is  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

They  began  working  together  af- 
ter Pearson  attended  an  exhibition 
on  Chinese  agriculture  and  global- 
ization at  MSAC  in  2002.  (That  exhi- 
bition featured  works  by  Gu  Xiong, 
creator  of  the  bronze  sculpture  The 
Sickle  and  the  Cell  Phone,  which  was 
commissioned  for  the  sculpture 
park.) 

Philip  Cercone,  executive  direc- 
tor and  senior  editor  of  McGill- 
Queen’s  University  Press  in  Mon- 
treal, says  the  peer-reviewed  book 
contributes  to  knowledge  of  both  ag- 
riculture and  art. 

“It  traces  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture through  images  found  in  a vari- 
ety of  artistic  media.  You  often  have 
the  written  word  but  never  have  the 
visual  picture  of  what  the  landscape, 
which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  was 
like." 

The  Cultivated  Landscape  is  avail- 
able at  the  University  bookstore,  the 
Bookshelf  and  MSAC.  The  authors 
will  launch  and  discuss  their  book 
Sept.  24  at  noon  at  the  art  centre. 


SCHOURSHIP  AWARDED 

Fourth-year  B.Comm.  student 
Caitlin  Hedley  has  received  a schol- 
arship from  Tourism  Cares,  a non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to 
mobilizing  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  travel  experience. 


ALBUM  RELEASE  SET 

Kid  Coma,  the  rock  band  fronted  by 
Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Integrative  Biol- 
\ ogy,  is  releasing  its  first  full  studio 
I'  albain  Sept.  26  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
I Run  Centre.  Band  members  include 
his  son,  Nathan,  of  Laboratory  Ser- 
vices. Tickets  are  $15  and  available 
at  5 1 9-763-3000  or  Ext.  52679. 

PHYSICIST  TO  PERFORM 

Prof.  Diane  Nalini  de  Kcrckhove, 
Physics,  will  perform  with  guitarist 
Sean  Bray  on  a double  bill  of  jazz 
and  roots  Oct.  4 at  8 p.m.  at  Temple 
Studios,  42  Quebec  St.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 3 in  advance  at  the  Bookshelf,  $ 15 
at  the  door  and  $10  for  students. 

ARTWORK  ON  EXHIBIT 

Recent  MFA  graduates  John  Eisler 
and  Joel  Herman  have  an  exhibit  of 
their  works  at  Diaz  Contemporary 
in  Toronto  until  Oct.  1 1 . 


Wanted:  Top  Lecturers 


In  Memoriam 

Vernon  Smith 

Prof.  Vernon  Smith,  a retired  fec- 
ulty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology,  died  June 
17  at  age  88.  A two-time  OAC  grad- 
uate, a PhD  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  and  an  RCAF  veteran  of 
the  Second  World  War,  he  taught  at 
U of  G from  1 946  to  1 983.  He  is  sur- 


The  Fine  Art  of  Farming 

Campus  authors  combine  art  and  agriculture  in  look  at  farming  landscape 


SOCIETY  HONOURS  NUDDS 

Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy, has  received  the  Jamie  Smith 
Memorial  Award  for  Mentoring  in 
Ornithology  from  the  Society  of 
Canadian  Ornithologists.  The  hon- 
our recognizes  individuals  who 
have  displayed  excellence  in 
mentoring  a new  generation  of  pro- 
fessional or  amateur  biologists. 
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It’s  a Green  Semester  at  Guelph 


Campus  Cafi,  green  workshops,  social  responsibility  on  the  agenda  this  fall 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

From  a new  environmental 
seminar  series  to  discussions  of 
water  resources  and  “campus 
greening,”  it’s  shaping  up  to  be  a 
green  semester  at  Guelph.  Several 
events  are  planned  on  and  off 
campus  this  fall  by  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  (FES)  and 
its  research  policy  imit,  the  Guelph 
Institute  for  the  Environment  (GIE). 

University  community  members 
are  invited  to  attend  the  GIE’s 
launch  of  two  environmental  initia- 
tives Sept.  24  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Uni- 


versity Club. 

The  first  initiative  is  “Sus- 
tainability Day:  Greening  the  Cam- 
pus,” slated  for  Oct.  28.  The  daylong 
event  is  designed  to  highlight  envi- 
ronmental and  sustainability  pro- 
jects at  U of  G and  in  the  Guelph 
area,  says  Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  asso- 
ciate dean  of  FES.  It  will  include 
speakers  from  on  and  off  campus, 
displays  and  workshops  by  students 
and  community  members,  and  a fes- 
tival of  locally  produced  foods  from 
Hospitality  Services. 

The  second  initiative  is  “Water@ 


Guelph,”  a daylong  conference  to  be 
held  Nov.  27  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. Ackerman  says  this  event  will 
underline  U of  G’s  diversity  and  ex- 
pertise in  water  research  projects. 

By  showcasing  campus  projects, 
organizers  hope  to  bring  researchers 
together  and  link  that  research  with 
policy-makers,  he  says.  That’s  also 
the  purpose  of  the  GIE  itself,  headed 
by  former  federal  environment  min- 
ister Prof.  David  Anderson. 

At  the  Sept.  24  event,  the  GIE  will 
also  release  its  first  research  report, 
comparing  sustainable  activities  at 


Guelph  and  other  campuses  across 
Canada.  Ackerman  says  the  docu- 
ment — based  on  a campus  survey  of 
units  such  as  Hospitality  Services 
and  Physical  Resources  — shows 
that  U of  G is  “tops  in  many  areas, 
with  room  for  growth  in  other 
areas.” 

(This  summer,  the  University 
joined  the  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Sustainability  in  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. This  two-year-old  net- 
working organization  promotes  en- 
vironmentally sustainable  practices 
and  information  sharing  at  universi- 


Geographer  Nets  Climate  Change  Funding 

National  foundation  supports  research  on  water  resources  and  impact  of  climate  change 


PROF.  Aaron  Berg,  Geography, 
has  received  $200,000  over  two 
years  from  the  Canadian  Foundation 
for  Climate  and  Atmospheric 
Sciences  (CFCAS)  to  support  his 
research  on  water  resources  and  the 
impact  of  climate  change. 

“This  is  a very  exciting  research 
opportunity  that  will  bring  together 
the  expertise  of  meteorologists,  hy- 
drologists and  soil  scientists  from 


several  Canadian  universities  and 
Environment  Canada,”  says  Berg, 
who  specializes  in  hydrology  and 
climate  research. 

For  this  project,  he  will  be  study- 
ing soil  moisture  as  a way  of  enhanc- 
ing seasonal  climate  predictions  in 
Canada.  This  research  will  provide 
insight  into  the  management  of  wa- 
ter resources  at  a time  of  looming  cli- 
mate change  challenges. 


“This  project  is  a perfect  fit  for 
the  goal  of  this  competition,  which 
focuses  on  research  that  will  give  de- 
cision-makers the  scientific  tools 
they  need  to  face  future  challenges,” 
says  CFCAS  chair  Gordon  McBean. 
“This  is  the  sort  of  information  that 
must  be  built  into  sound  public  pol- 
icy, innovation  and  strategic  devel- 
opment moving  forward  into  an  era 
of  mitigation  and  adaptation  to  cli- 


mate change  and  associated  factors.” 
The  funding  is  part  of  $5.5  mil- 
lion awarded  by  CFCAS  to  promote 
research  across  Canada  on  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  training  in  air 
quality,  extreme  weather,  climate 
sciences  and  marine  environmental 
prediction.  The  chosen  projects  are 
focused  on  research  that  could  guide 
environmental  policy  or  adaptation 
strategies. 


tiie  art  of 

Spicy  Welcome  from  Spice  11 
To  all  Guelph  University  Students. 

Experience  exotic,  traditional  Indian  cuisine  in 
A fine  dining  atmosphere  at  a reasonable  price. 


Student  Dining  Discount  - 10%  Off  every  day* 
Student  Take-Out  Discount  - 15%  Off  every  day* 


105  Macdonell  St.  (next  to  the  Travelodge  Hotel)  I 519-821-3343 

— — R0Q11 47884 


ties  and  colleges  across  North 
America.) 

On  Oct.  31,  Prof.  Nonita  Yap,  En- 
vironmental Design  and  Rural  De- 
velopment, will  lead  a daylong 
workshop  on  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. 

Last  year,  a project  led  by  Yap  was 
chosen  as  one  of  three  campus  pro- 
jects to  receive  funding  from  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Research 
Initiative  (ESRI).  Along  with  Profs. 
Francesco  Braga,  Business,  and  Tim 
Dewhirst,  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Studies,  she  is  helping  to  build 
Guelph’s  profile  in  research  and 
teaching  on  corporate  social 
responsibility. 

Led  by  FES  and  a committee  rep- 
resenting all  seven  colleges  on  cam- 
pus, the  ESRI  provides  funding  to 
help  faculty  assess  research  strengths 
and  develop  full  proposals  for  envi- 
ronmental research  projects.  The 
committee  will  invite  new  proposals 
in  late  October. 

In  related  news,  this  fall  will  also 
see  the  start  of  Campus  Cafe,  a new 
noon-hour  environmental  seminar 
series  to  be  held  monthly  in  the  sci- 
ence complex  atrium.  FES  will  invite 
off-campus  speakers  to  discuss  envi- 
ronmental topics  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  each  month. 

The  inaugural  talk  in  October 
will  feature  University  of  Victoria 
professor  Verena  Tunnicliffe.  Can- 
ada Research  Chair  in  Deep  Ocean 
Research,  who  will  discuss  her  stud- 
ies of  deep-sea  hydrothermal  vents. 

Campus  Cafe  is  modelled  after 
Cafe  Scientifique,  a seminar  series 
now  beginning  its  second  season  in 
Guelph.  Through  monthly  gather- 
ings held  at  the  Bookshelf  dovm- 
town.  Cafe  Scientifique  brings 
faculty  together  with  community 
members  to  discuss  environment, 
science  and  technology. 

Ackerman  says  last  year’s  events 
were  well-attended,  including  talks 
by  Prof.  Khosrow  Farahbakhsh,  En- 
gineering, on  water  resources  man- 
agement and  by  Prof.  Stuart 
McCook,  History,  on  coffee  and  the 
environment.  Campus  Cafe  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a similar  discus- 
sion forum  on  campus,  particularly 
for  students. 

This  year.  Cafe  Scientifique  be- 
gins Oct.  7 with  Prof.  Ann  Clark, 
Plant  Agriculture,  presenting  "Can 
Organic  Agriculture  Feed  the 
World?”  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Bookshelf 
Green  Room. 

For  more  information,  call 
Ackerman  at  Ext.  54809. 


For  information 
about  paid 
advertising  in 
At  Guelph,  call 
• Scott  Anderson 
; at  519-827-9169. 
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BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

STEPHEN  WoEUER,  director  of  advance- 
ment at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
wants  people  to  think  bigger. 

“When  I talk  to  people  about  OVC,  the  first 
thing  most  of  them  think  of  is  their  personal 
connection  with  animals,”  says  Woeller.  “Dogs 
and  cats  are  usually  first,  then  horses,  then 
maybe  farm  animals.  So  that’s  where  we  begin. 
But  I want  them  to  see  how  OVC  works  at  the 
intersection  of  human  health,  environmental 
health  and  animal  health.  What  we  do  here  is 
so  much  bigger  than  most  people  see.” 

Woeller,  who  joined  OVC  three  years  ago, 
is  definitely  thinking  big. 

“The  context  in  which  we’re  raising  ftmds 
right  now  is  the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary Health  Sciences  Centre,  and  that  will  in- 
clude a number  of  exciting  programs  — a 
primary  health-care  centre,  a medical  and  sur- 
gical complex,  an  equine  performance  and  re- 
productive centre,  and  an  animal  cancer 
centre,  to  name  just  a few.” 

That’s  bigger,  but  not  as  big  as  WoeUer  is 
thinking.  What  he  stresses  are  the  connections 
between  animal  health  and  human  and  envi- 
ronmental health. 

“It  can  be  as  simple  as  the  fact  that  owning  a 
dog  will  get  you  to  go  and  walk  more,  so  you 
become  fitter,  or  that  having  a dog  around  will 
reduce  your  stress,  helping  you  to  stay  health- 
ier. Or  it  can  be  recognizing,  for  example,  that 
the  animal  cancer  centre  will  help  us  better  un- 
derstand cancer  in  humans.  We  are  more  like 
dogs  than  rats.  We  have  dogs  coming  to  OVC 
that  are  already  sick,  so  we  don’t  have  to  make 
them  sick,  and  because  dogs  share  our  envi- 
ronment, they  get  the  same  kinds  of  cancer. 
Animals  are  the  sentinels  for  the  state  of  the 
environment." 

Woeller  adds  that  many  of  the  emerging 
diseases  that  people  are  concerned  about  — 
such  as  avian  flu  — originate  in  animals  but 
transfer  to  humans,  so  understanding  how 
they  affect  another  species  may  help  us  in 
treating  our  own.  “1  spend  a lot  of  my  time  ac- 
tively trying  to  get  people  to  think  differently 
about  veterinary  science.” 

He’s  able  to  speak  so  eloquently  about  the 
animal-human  bond  and  the  connections  to 
health  because  he’s  experienced  it  himself.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  wanting  to  improve  his  fitness 
level,  he  bought  a dog.  “I  found  the  most  beau- 
tiful Australian  shepherd,  Jessie,”  he  says,  “and 
together  we  became  involved  getting  fitter.  I 
know  how  important  that  link  is.” 

Building  on  those  animal-human  connec- 


“OVC is  a great  fit  for  me  — I love  working  I 
here,  ’ he  says.  “And  being  able  to  ride  my  bike  j 
to  work  is  a phenomenal  asset.”  | 

Although  every  workday  is  different,  I 
Woeller  says  most  of  his  time  is  spent  develop- 
ing relationships.  Because  he  spends  so  much 
time  talking  to  people  about  animals,  he’s 
come  to  think  deeply  about  the  issues. 

“With  most  people,  you  can  have  conversa- 
tions about  their  personal  relationships  with 
animals,  and  it’s  often  a visceral  and  highly 
emotional  kind  of  experience.  But  they  can  be 
quite  disconnected  when  it  comes  to  thinking 
about  all  the  other  animal-welfere  issues.  We 
live  with  animals  in  many  ways,  we  are  neigh- 
bours of  all  these  animal  species,  and  we  are  a 
society  that  raises  animals  for  food  and  other 
purposes.  For  me,  this  human-animal  bond 
and  how  we  care  for  the  animals  around  us 
have  come  to  be  a central  feature  of  how  I eval- 
uate a civil  society.  For  the  most  part,  there’s  a 
collective  shortage  of  wisdom  and  caring  about 
the  welfare  of  animals.  OVC  has  a big  role  to 
play  in  helping  this  evolve.” 

His  biggest  challenge,  he  finds,  is  time: 
finding  the  time  to  connect  with  the  people 
who  might  be  interested  in  OVC’s  story. 

Woeller’s  work  is  also  about  celebrations. 
He’s  looking  forward,  for  example,  to  2012 
when  OVC  will  turn  1 50.  Right  now,  he’s  help- 
ing to  plan  a celebration  for  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Equine  Guelph. 

Founded  in  2003,  Equine  Guelph  is  the 
kind  of  partnership  he  gets  enthusiastic  about: 
o^anizations  such  as  the  Ontario  Equestrian 
Federation,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  Ontario  Rac- 
ing Commission  and  the  E.P.  Taylor  Equine 
Research  Foundation  getting  together  to  pro- 
mote tesearch  and  education  into  horse  health  \ 
and  well-being.  I 

On  Sept.  30.  these  partners  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  goals  of  Equine  Guelph  vdll  cel- 
ebrate its  anniversary  at  a gala  dirmer  at  Tralee 
Estate  near  Caledon.  The  evening  will  include  a 
gourmet  meal  and  an  opportunity  to  network 
with  other  horse  enthusiasts  and  meet  “mys- 
tery” guests. 

Tickets  are  $175,  with  all  proceeds  going  to 
Equine  Guelph.  For  ticket  information,  send 
e-mail  to  horses@uoguelph.ca. 

Woeller  looks  forward  to  the  celebrations, 
saying:  “Talking  to  donors  and  potential  do- 
nors is  fun.  I’m  super  proud  of  what  we  do  at 
OVC,  ffom  helping  dogs  and  cats  to  sending 
students  to  developing  countries  to  support 
the  health  of  animals  there.  It’s  not  hard  to  get 
people  to  see  the  value  of  our  work.  ” 


tions  is  leading  to  connections  of  a different 
kind:  between  OVC  and  other  fields  of  study 
and  research  at  U of  G. 

“There’s  great  excitement  at  OVC  about 
working  with  other  parts  of  the  University,” 
says  Woeller.  “The  cancer  centre  bonds  to- 
gether everyone  working  on  some  aspect  of 
cancer,  ffom  biomedical  scientists  to  social  sci- 
entists. We’re  sharing  what  we  do  across  cam- 
pus and  building  new  relationships  that 
benefit  everyone.” 


Perhaps  the  connections  also  seem  so  natu- 
ral to  Woeller  because  he’s  a U of  G graduate, 
with  a 1990  BA  in  international  development 
that  he  followed  up  with  a certificate  in  public 
relations  ffom  Humber  College.  (His  educa- 
tion continues:  he’s  currently  midway  through 
an  MBA  in  agribusiness.) 

After  graduation,  he  worked  in  develop- 
ment at  Hamilton  Health  Sciences,  then  left 
there  to  start  his  own  consulting  company 
before  returning  to  U of  G. 


Animals  Are  Us 


Thinking  big  is  on  Stephen  Woeller’s  agenda  as  OVC  director  of  advancement. 
PHOTO  Br  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Appleyard  to  Hold  Benefit  Concert  to  Thank  OVC 


MUSIC  AND  PETS  provide 
people  the  world  over  with 
solace  and  escape  from  life’s 
hardships.  In  keeping  with  that 
spirit,  a friend  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  has  organized  a 
special  event  in  support  of  the 
intensive-care  unit  at  the  OVC 
Teaching  Hospital. 

On  Oct.  3,  renowned  jazz  musi- 


cian Peter  Appleyard  and  his  inter- 
national quintet  will  take  the  stage  at 
War  Memorial  Hall  in  "A  Concert 
for  Cleo,”  a benefit  organized  by 
Appleyard  as  a thank  you  for  care  his 
dog  received  at  OVC  this  summer. 

Seven-year-old  Cleo  spent  five 
weeks  at  the  OVC  Teaching  Hospital 
after  being  infected  vrith  coonhound 
paralysis,  a neurological  disorder 


most  commonly  seen  in  dogs  that 
are  bitten  or  scratched  by  a raccoon. 
It  causes  paralysis  due  to  inflamma- 
tion around  the  nerves  controlling 
the  limbs,  neck  muscles  and  the 
muscles  that  control  breathing  and 
barking.  While  not  usually  fetal,  pa- 
ralysis can  last  several  weeks,  leading 
to  considerable  weight  loss  and 
muscle  wasting. 


Appleyard,  who  lives  on  a farm 
near  Rockwood,  says  the  only  treat- 
ment is  lots  of  TLC,  including  regu- 
larly turning  the  dog  to  prevent  bed 
sores  and  feeding  by  hand.  Since  be- 
ing discharged  from  OVC,  Cleo  has 
undergone  extensive  physiotherapy 
and  is  now  nearly  back  to  her  old  self, 
he  says. 

“I  must  compliment  the  wonder- 


ful care  they  gave  her  at  OVC,”  says 
Appleyard,  who  praises  the  personal 
touch  of  one  veterinarian  in  particu- 
lar: Alexandra  Bratton.  “Every  little 
improvement  was  like  a day  of  sun- 
shine for  her." 

The  concert  begins  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $30  general,  $20  for  stu- 
dents, and  are  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstore  and  at  the  door.  I 
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Ask  a Stunning  Question 

French  studies  prof  sees  new  posting  as  SOLAL  director  as  another  step  in  lifers  journey 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

PROF.  Clive  Thomson,  newly 
appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
(SOLAL),  knows  he  doesn’t  have  all 
the  answers.  In  fact,  it  was  a question 
he  couldn’t  answer  that  spurred  him 
along  his  own  journey  of  personal 
and  intellectual  development. 

I The  question  came  from  a 
I stranger  in  Togo,  a narrow  West  Af- 
I rican  country  that  lies  like  a slender 
I bookmark  between  Ghana  and 
I Benin.  Although  Thomson,  who 
j grew  up  on  a farm  not  far  from 
Guelph,  had  travelled  abroad  before, 
this  was  the  first  non-European 
country  he  had  visited.  A post-doc- 
toral student  at  the  time,  he  was  in 
I Togo  for  a conference. 

“In  Europe,  1 looked  very  much 
like  the  people  who  lived  there,”  he 
says.  “In  Africa,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  I was  different  from  the 
people  of  Togo  in  a way  I hadn’t  ex- 
perienced before.” 

A person  on  the  street  asked  him: 
“Who  are  you  and  what  are  you  do- 
ing here?” 

The  question  stunned  him,  says 
Thomson.  “He  wasn’t  just  making 
polite  conversation;  he  wanted  a se- 
rious answer.  I was  sttmned  by  the 
way  the  question  was  asked,  and  1 
didn’t  have  an  answer.  1 think  1 came 
up  with  some  kind  of  answer  only  af- 
ter I came  home.” 

, From  that  encounter,  Thomson 
realized  that  other  cultures  had  a 
great  deal  to  teach  him  and  that  en- 
gaging with  people  from  different 
backgrounds  would  dramatically  en- 
rich his  life.  “That  was  an  experience 
I don’t  dare  forget.” 

His  desire  to  connect  with  a di- 
verse community  of  people  is  one  of 
the  things  that  attracted  him  to 
Guelph  after  30  years  of  teaching 
i French  studies,  first  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity and  later  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  where  he  served 
two  terms  as  department  chair. 

A PhD  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  he  says  he  was  drawn  to 
U of  G in  part  because  of  his  percep- 
tion that  students  here  are  more 
committed  to  volunteer  work  and 


Prof.  Clive  Thomson  poses  with  some  of  the  masks  that  serve  as  a reminder  of  the  places  he’s  been  and  the 
lessons  he’s  learned.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


important  causes  than  are  students 
at  other  universities. 

“Every  university  has  its  own 
character,  and  I like  what  I’ve  seen  of 
Guelph’s.  I was  especially  impressed 
by  the  speech  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  gave  to  new  students 
during  orientation  week.  He  said 
something  Vve  never  heard  from  a 
senior  university  administrator  be- 
fore — he  told  the  students  to  ‘be  en- 
gaged and  active  in  the  life  of  the 
University  and  in  the  Guelph 
community.’” 

It’s  a message  that  has  clearly 
struck  home  with  U of  G students, 
says  Thomson,  who  sees  those  aspi- 
rations expressed  by  students  in  his 
first-year  French  class  as  well. 

“I  asked  them  to  write  something 
about  why  they’re  interested  in 
studying  French,  and  I was  quite  im- 
pressed by  their  answers.  They  made 
it  clear  that  they  see  the  importance 
of  learning  about  other  cultures  and 
languages  in  contributing  to  their 
own  development.” 

In  his  role  as  director,  Thomson 
is  enthusiastic  about  working  with 


what  he  calls  “a  very  friendly  and  col- 
legial group  of  people.”  His  first  goal, 
he  says,  is  to  foster  and  enhance  that 
sense  of  community  among  the  peo- 
ple working  in  SOLAL.  Second,  he 
hopes  to  build  on  that  community 
by  developing  the  school’s  teaching 
and  research. 

“The  two  areas  that  especially  in- 
terest me  are  international  activities 
and  interdisciplinary  work.  I’ve  al- 
ready started  initiatives  to  develop 
new  international  contacts  and  ex- 
changes for  students  and  faculty,  and 
to  enhance  the  ones  that  already 
exist.” 

He  believes  building  on  these 
programs  is  essential  to  the  intellec- 
tual health  of  the  school. 

“We  get  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
new  ideas  from  the  conversations  we 
have  with  people  from  other  cul- 
tures. And  we  learn  vital  lessons 
about  ourselves  in  the  process.” 

And  the  interdisciplinary  work? 
Thomson  notes  that  SOLAL  is  al- 
ready the  base  for  two  interdisciplin- 
ary master’s  programs  (European 
studies  and  Latin  American  and  Ca- 


ribbean studies)  and  sees  these  as  ex- 
cellent examples  of  how  such 
programs  should  work. 

“Because  the  students  take  not 
only  language  courses  but  also 
courses  in  politics,  philosophy,  liter- 
ature and  other  topics,  they  have  a 
much  deeper  understanding  of  the 
culture  from  many  different  per- 
spectives.” 

His  goal  is  to  recruit  the  best  pos- 
sible students  for  these  programs  as 
well  as  the  MA  in  French  studies  pro- 
gram. To  do  that,  the  school  needs  to 
boost  funding  for  graduate  students 
to  be  competitive  with  other  univer- 
sities, he  says. 

Thomson  notes  that  many  poten- 
tial graduate  students,  such  as  those 
from  French-speaking  African  coun- 
tries, have  little  access  to  other 
sources  of  funding  and  may  not  be 
able  to  come  to  Guelph  unless  a solid 
funding  base  is  offered  here.  And 
that,  he  believes,  would  be  a signifi- 
cant loss  to  the  University  commu- 
nity. 

Teaching  and  administration 
aren’t  the  only  claims  on  Thomson’s 


time.  He’s  also  a psychoanalyst  with 
a new  private  clinical  practice  in 
Guelph. 

“My  interest  in  psychoanalysis 
evolved  over  many  years  and  reached 
a turning  point  in  1996  when  I de- 
cided to  engage  in  clinical  work  and 
intensive  training,”  he  says. 

He  completed  his  psychoanalytic 
training  at  the  Toronto  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Psychoanalysis  in 
2005,  gaining  clinical  experience 
along  the  way  at  the  Toronto  Centre 
for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health, 
UWO’s  Psychological  Services  and 
London  Psychiatric  Hospital.  He  was 
also  cross-appointed  to  Western’s 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Thomson  says  he  sees  his  clinical 
work  and  teaching  as  two  intercon- 
nected activities  that  benefit  each 
other. 

“My  practice  includes  students, 
and  in  working  with  them,  I learn 
about  their  stresses  and  anxieties  and 
joys  on  a level  I can’t  learn  in  the 
classroom.  So  this  experience  helps 
me  to  be  more  sensitive  to  what  I see 
around  me  on  campus.” 

What  do  students  need?  A cam- 
pus that  is  welcoming,  free  from  in- 
tolerance and  discrimination,  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  participation 
of  people  from  a variety  of  back- 
groimds,  says  Thomson. 

“1  think  president  Summerlee  is  a 
leader  in  promoting  this  kind  of  en- 
vironment at  the  University.” 

Despite  his  busy  work  schedule, 
Thomson,  who  is  settling  into  a new 
home  in  Guelph  with  his  partner, 
Ramon  Jacob,  continues  to  travel, 
and  the  sunlight  streaming  through 
his  office  window  highlights  the 
masks  and  sculptures  he’s  brought 
home  from  many  countries  around 
the  world,  including  Mexico,  Cuba, 
India  and  Ghana.  There’s  also  a First 
Nations  mask  from  Canada’s  west 
coast. 

The  masks  are  not  only  striking 
and  beautiful,  but  they  also  provide  a 
constant  reminder  for  Thomson  of 
the  places  he’s  been,  the  lessons  he’s 
learned  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
questions  he  still  hopes  to  answer. 

“Somehow  I realize  that  if  I forget 
these  things,  it  will  be  at  my  peril.” 


Students  Get  Grounding  in  Tropical  Ecosystems 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Learn  about  Brazil  from  the 
ground  up.  That’s  the  purpose 
of  the  second  annual  field  trip  to 
South  America’s  largest  country 
under  a new  U of  G course  called 
“Soils  in  Tropical  Ecosystems.” 
Organizers  of  the  18-day  excur- 
sion slated  for  next  spring  plan  to 
cover  four  of  Brazil’s  five  main  re- 
gions, including  stops  in  the  capital, 
Brasilia,  and  a visit  to  the  Amazon 
basin. 

Students  will  learn  about  tropical 
soils  and  land  uses  from  grazing  to 
mining  to  biofuel  production,  says 
Prof.  Richard  Heck,  one  of  three 
co-ordinating  faculty  members  in 


the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. 

The  trip  is  intended  to  “expose 
students  to  the  diversity  of  soils  in 
the  tropics  and  give  them  an  under- 
standing of  soils’  relationship  to  lo- 
cal geology,  local  landforms  and 
climate,”  says  Heck.  “It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity we  can’t  provide  here.” 

During  last  spring’s  inaugural 
trip,  19  students  visited  Sao  Paulo  in 
southeast  Brazil  — the  country’s 
most  populous  state  and  its  main 
source  of  sugar  cane  ethanol  — and 
Pernambuco  state  in  the  northeast. 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  young 
soils  in  North  America,  tropical  soils 
have  formed  over  millions  of  years, 
says  Prof.  Peter  Van  Straaten.  He 


says  last  spring’s  students  had  an 
“eye-opening”  experience  that  in- 
cluded the  nation’s  landscape,  cul- 
ture and  language. 

The  trip  also  highUghted  the  re- 
sults of  degradation  of  rainforests 
and  tropical  soils  and  the  need  to 
practise  environmental  stewardship 
and  organic  matter  management, 
says  Prof.  Paul  Voroney. 

OAC  student  Natahe  Oram  en- 
joyed the  variety  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals she  saw  while  trekking  through 
the  jungle.  Also  memorable  was 
what  she  noticed  underfoot  in  the 
Atlantic  rainforest. 

“The  soil  there  is  very  different,  as 
it  is  highly  weathered  because  of  the 
heat  and  water,  and  the  profiles  are 


much  different  than  anything  we 
would  see  here.” 

Students  came  from  various  pro- 
grams, including  agriculture,  envi- 
ronmental sciences,  international 
development  and  agricultural  busi- 
ness. 

Agriculture  student  Wesley 
Emmott  says  the  field  trip  has  “given 
me  more  of  a drive  to  travel  interna- 
tionally and  to  gain  a better  sense  of 
the  agriculture  industry  globally.” 
Adds  OAC  student  Meaghan 
Wilton:  “I  was  able  to  piece  together 
all  the  soil-forming  factors  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  areas  we  visited." 

The  field  trip  developed  from  a 
partnership  begun  this  year  between 
U of  G and  universities  and  research 


institutes  in  Brazil.  The  Kinross  Can- 
ada-Brazil  Network  for  Advanced 
Education  and  Research  in  Natural 
Resource  Management  is  funded  by 
a three-year,  $1 -million  donation 
from  Toronto-based  Kinross  Gold 
Corp. 

Also  under  the  network,  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
has  introduced  a Portuguese-lan- 
guage  course  this  fall  called  “Portu- 
guese and  the  Culture  of  Brazil.” 
Twenty-one  students  have  signed  up 
for  the  first-year  offering,  taught  by 
Portugal  native  Fatima  Mota. 

An  information  session  about  the 
2009  Brazil  trip  will  be  held  Sept.  25 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  038  of  the 
Richards  Building. 
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Carrying  the  Torch 


Gryphon  swimmer  one  of  two  Canadians  at  Olympic  Youth  Camp  in  Beijing 


Going  to  the  Olympics  is  a dream  for 
many  young  athletes,  and  that  dream 
came  true  last  month  for  one  U of  G 
swimmer.  Although  she  wasn’t  there  to 
compete,  Samantha  Whiteside,  a second-year 
microbiology  student  and  member  of  the  Gryphon 
swim  team,  was  in  Beijing  Aug.  2 to  18  as  one  of  just 
two  Canadians  selected  to  participate  in  the 
Olympic  Youth  Camp,  an  international  cultural 
and  educational  exchange  program  that  had  409 
participants  from  205  countries. 

She  was  also  just  one  of  two  campers  selected  to 
participate  in  the  Olympic  Relay. 

“There’s  no  way  to  explain  the  feeling  of  run- 
ning with  the  torch  and  passing  it  off.”  says  White- 
side,  who  ran  with  the  torch  Aug.  8,  the  opening  day 
of  the  Olympics.  “To  get  to  carry  the  Olympic  torch 
is  an  honour,  but  to  be  one  of  the  last  people  to  hold 
it  before  it  went  into  the  Bird’s  Nest  was  unreal.” 

A Canadian  was  selected  to  carry  the  torch  be- 
cause Canada  will  host  the  Olympic  Games  in  2010. 

The  day  before  the  opening,  she  and  other  run- 
ners were  briefed  about  the  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  car- 
rying the  famed  Olympic  symbol.  Rules  include  not 
covering  up  the  logo  with  your  hand,  not  touching 
the  top  of  the  torch,  and  not  setting  it  down  or  rest- 
ing it  on  your  shoulder.  She  was  also  told  to  always 
smile  because  photographers  would  be  everywhere. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  8,  Whiteside  was 
whisked  off  to  have  her  hair  and  makeup  done  be- 
fore doing  an  interview  with  a Chinese  television 
station.  She  was  then  taken  to  her  place  on  the 
route. 

"1  saw  the  flame  coming  toward  me,  and  we 
traded  off,”  says  Whiteside,  who  was  watched  by  an 
estimated  30,000  spectators  and  media  who  came 
to  the  camp  to  see  that  leg  of  the  relay.  “We  made 
the  peace  sign,  which  in  China  means  ‘victory  to 
China,  victory  to  Beijing,’  and  hugged,  then  I ran 
off.” 

At  the  end  of  her  stint,  she  and  the  next  runner 
high-fived  before  she  handed  off  the  torch  to  him. 

“Then  I was  shepherded  into  a room,  and  they 
took  the  gas  canister  out  of  my  torch,  snapped  it  back  together 
and  said:  ‘Here,  you  get  to  keep  this  now.’” 

She  was  also  taken  away  to  do  more  media  interviews  and 
have  photos  taken.  “It  was  busy,  but  I’d  done  that  sort  of  thing 
before,  so  I sort  of  knew  what  to  expect.” 

In  2006,  Whiteside  made  national  headlines  after  swimming 
Lake  Ontario  to  raise  funds  and  awareness  for  juvenile  arthritis, 
a disease  she  was  diagnosed  with  when  she  was  two. 

“My  parents  tell  me  that  as  a toddler.  1 started  walking,  then 
all  of  a sudden  I went  back  to  crawling,  and  they  didn’t  know 
why.”  After  being  diagnosed  with  juvenile  arthritis,  “I  did  a lot 


By  Rebecca  Kendall 


of  physiotherapy  in  the  pool  because  it  really  helped  with  my 
joints.  It  was  something  I could  do  that  didn’t  cause  pain." 

By  the  age  of  six,  Whiteside’s  arthritis  was  gone,  and  al- 
though she  says  she  doesn’t  remember  a lot  about  that  time  in 
her  life,  she  wanted  to  do  something  to  support  children  living 
with  arthritis.  A competitive  swimmer  since  the  age  of  nine,  she 
decided  that  Lake  Ontario  would  be  the  channel  to  provide  that 
support. 

Whiteside  raised  $24,000  vrith  her  swim,  completing  the  52 
kilometres  from  Niagara-on-the-Lake  to  Toronto  in  15  hours, 
11  minutes  and  11  seconds,  narrowly  missing  the  women’s 


world  record  for  swimming  Lake  Ontario  by  71 
seconds.  When  she  arrived  on  shore,  she  was  suf- 
fering from  hypothermia  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
hospital  by  ambulance. 

She  says  she  was  "devastated”  by  not  beating 
the  record  but  proud  that  she’d  been  able  to  raise 
so  much  money.  She  attempted  the  swim  again  a 
year  later,  raising  another  $28,000  for  the  Arthritis 
Society,  but  made  a difficult  personal  decision  to 
disqualify  herself  after  about  five  hours  in  the 
water. 

“It  was  one  ofthe  hardest  things  I’ve  ever  had  to 
do,  and  if  I could  do  it  again,  I wouldn’t  have  made 
the  same  choice,”  says  Whiteside.  ‘Td  keep  going 
no  matter  how  bad  I felt.” 

She  says  she’s  not  going  to  attempt  a third 
crossing  anytime  soon  but  may  consider  it  in  the 
future.  For  now.  she’s  spending  a lot  of  time  in  the 
water  at  the  Athletics  Centre  as  a member  of  the 
Gryphon  women’s  swim  team,  competing  in  dis- 
tance freestyle. 

She  says  there  were  lots  of  other  swimmers  in 
the  Olympic  Youth  Camp,  and  one  of  her  most 
memorable  moments  in  Beijing  was  greeting  the 
Canadian  women’s  swim  team  as  they  came  in  to 
get  outfitted  with  their  Olympic  gear.  She  helped 
with  outfitting  in  the  early  days  of  her  trip. 

Unfortunately,  Whiteside  didn’t  get  to  see  any 
of  the  Canadian  women  compete.  She  didn’t  even 
make  it  into  the  Water  Cube,  the  venue  used  for  all 
the  swim  competitions. 

“There  were  actually  only  40  tickets  given  to  the 
camp,  so  I didn’t  get  to  go.” 

Instead  she  attended  the  men’s  soccer  quarter- 
final,  the  women’s  basketbaU  prelims  and  the  ca- 
noe/kayak slalom. 

Whiteside  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Olympic 
Youth  Camp  after  applying  to  the  Canadian 
Olympic  Committee  with  a letter  and  r^sum^  out- 
lining her  academic  and  athletic  achievements  and 
her  commitment  to  community  service.  And  there 
was  no  shortage  of  achievements  to  report.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  she  has  received  many  acco- 
lades. including  theTownship  ofWilmot  Special  Citizen  ofthe 
Year  Award,  the  YMCA  Peace  Medallion  for  Strong  Kid,  the 
Millennium  Excellence  Award  and  the  Steinberg  Family  Award. 
Whiteside  was  also  named  one  of  Canada’s  Top  20  Under  20 
and  received  a commendation  from  Prime  Minister  Stephen 
Harper. 

This  month,  she  was  one  of  23  recipients  of  a $5,000 
UCBeyond  Scholarship,  an  award  given  to  students  who  have 
overcome  health  challenges. 

To  read  more  about  Whiteside’s  Olympic  experience,  visit 
her  blog  at  www.showyourface.com. 
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Scottish  Studies  Colloquium  Marks  40th  Anniversary  | 

I 

Annual  fall  event  a thank  you  to  Scottish-Canadian  community  for  its  support 


UOF  G WILL  CELEBRATE  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Scottish 
Studies  Colloquium  Sept.  27  in 
Rozanski  Hall.  This  year’s  collo- 
quium will  feature  a talk  by 
Scotland's  registrar  general  and  an 
exhibit  by  leading  Scottish  contem- 
porary artist  Calum  Colvin. 

Since  launching  the  colloquium 
40  years  ago,  U of  G has  continued  to 
be  a leader  in  Scottish  studies  and 
has  the  largest  Scottish  studies  col- 
lection in  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“It’s  exciting  to  be  celebrating  40 
years  of  the  Scottish  Studies  Collo- 


quium at  the  University,”  says  Prof. 
Graeme  Morton.  Guelph’s  Scottish 
Studies  Foundation  chair.  “Our 
teaching,  research  and  outreach  are 
enhanced  through  our  wonderful  ar- 
chival collection  on  Scottish  history 
and  literature.  It’s  great  that  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  donations  to  help 
build  up  this  resource,  and  the  an- 
nual fall  colloquium  is  our  thank  you 
to  the  Scottish-Canadian  commu- 
nity for  its  support.” 

As  part  of  the  full  day  of  lectures, 
Duncan  Macniven,  Scotland’s  regis- 
trar general,  vrill  speak  on  “Scottish 
Genealogy,  the  Census,  Scotland’s 


People.” 

The  second  annual  Jill  McKenzie 
Memorial  Lecture  will  be  given  by 
renowned  literary  historian  Cairns 
Craig  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland.  He  will  discuss  “Philos- 
ophy, Physics  and  Fantasy  in  Late 
1 9th-Century  Scotland.” 

Other  speakers  include  Tom 
Normand  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Scotland,  who  will 
present  ‘“Vigorous  Imagination An 
Exhibition  at  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  ofModemArtin  1987,”and 
Kim  Sullivan  of  the  University  of 
Otago  in  New  Zealand,  who  will 


offer  “A  Tale  of  Two  Scotlands;  The 
Endurance  of  the  ‘Highland  Line’  in 
Early  Australia  and  New  Zealand.” 

This  year’s  colloquium  also  fea- 
tures Colvin’s  art  exhibit  “Ossian  — 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry.” 
which  will  be  on  display  in  the  U of  G 
Library  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  24  (see  story 
on  page  I ).  Colvin,  a fine  art  profes- 
sor at  Dundee  University  in  Scot- 
land, will  be  on  hand  to  speak  at  the 
colloquium. 

The  day  will  also  include  book 
sales,  piping,  a raffle,  an  awards  cere- 
mony and  a birthday  cake  celebra- 
tion. 


“With  a special  lineup  of  speakers 
joining  us  from  Scodand  and  the 
opening  of  this  superb  exhibition, 
there  is  no  sign  of  a mid-life  crisis  in 
the  Centre  for  Scottish  Studies,”  says 
Morton. 

“We  are  delighted  to  partner  with 
the  Government  of  Scotland  to  host 
this  exhibition  and  to  house  it  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library  for  the  whole 
community  to  see.” 

For  more  information  on  the  col- 
loquium, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
Scottish.  To  register,  call  Ext.  53209 
or  send  e-mail  to  Scottish® 
uoguelph.ca. 
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lEROME  CHANG 

BAS  program  counsellor,  joined  U of  G in  2003 
Jerome  Chang  admits  that 
he’s  a little  surprised  he  has 
time  to  come  to  work,  given 
the  wealth  of  activities  he’s 
involved  in  after  hours.  For- 
tunately for  him,  two  of  the 
groups  he’s  been  volunteer- 
ing with  have  recently  joined 
forces,  making  his  life  a little 
easier.  These  are  Out  on  the 
Shelf  (www.outontheshelf. 
ca)  and  Guelph  Pride  (www. 
guelphpride.ca). 

"Out  on  the  Shelf  is  in  its  third  year,  and  I’ve  been 
there  since  it  first  opened,"  says  Chang.  “It’s  a resource 
in  downtown  Guelph  that  offers  a library  of  more  than 
2,000  items  — books,  magazines,  DVDs,  fiction  and 
non-fiction  — all  queer-related  and  queer-based.” 

As  a volunteer,  he’s  worked  a regular  shift  at  the  re- 
source centre,  helping  people  find  the  items  they  need. 
Several  groups  also  meet  at  the  centre. 

“The  people  who  use  the  centre  represent  a huge 
cross-section,”  he  says.  “They  include  everyone  from 
high  school  kids  up  to  retired  people.” 

Chang  now  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  orga- 
nization, which  is  seeking  to  become  a registered  charity, 
and  also  works  with  Guelph  Pride  to  plan  events  for  its 
annual  celebrations. 

As  a student  at  U of  G,  Chang  studied  music,  but  after 
he  graduated  in  1999,  he  stopped  singing  (other  than  in 
tlie  shower).  When  he  returned  to  campus  in  2003,  how- 
ever. he  joined  the  U of  G Chamber  Choir  and  now  also 
sings  with  a church  choir  in  Waterloo.  In  addition,  he 
rejoined  a local  choir  he  had  sung  with  as  a student,  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir. 

“It’s  been  great  to  be  involved  with  singing  again,”  he 
says.  “I  didn’t  realize  how  much  I’d  missed  it.  I really 
love  music.” 

For  the  past  three  summers,  Chang  has  volunteered 
at  the  Hillside  Festival  but  confesses  that,  in  this  case,  it’s 
not  about  the  music  — he’s  mainly  there  for  the  food. 
And  sometimes  he  just  wants  to  be  connected  to 
\ communities  outside  of  Guelph,  he  says.  To  that  end,  he 
also  volunteers  with  the  Toronto  Reel  Asian  Interna- 
tional Film  Festival  as  part  of  the  marketing  committee, 
helping  to  plan  for  the  Nov.  12  to  16  event.  “This  is 
something  new  for  me,  so  it’s  pretty  exciting.” 

SUSAN  BROWN 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies since  1993 

“We’re  on  our  third  old 
house,”  says  Prof.  Susan 
Brown.  "I  sometimes  think 
that’s  my  main  after-hours 
activity  — I move  house.” 

She’s  joking,  but  she  has  in- 
vested a lot  of  time  and  effort 
in  renovating  and  updating 
each  of  the  houses  she’s  lived 
in  with  her  husband  and  two 
children.  Their  current  home, 
a large  house  in  dovmtovm 
Guelph,  “may  take  us  the  rest  of  our  lives  to  finish,”  she 
says.  “We  have  a big  kitchen  reno  looming,  but  my  ma- 
jor project  this  summer  was  the  garden.” 

Brown  loves  gardening,  and  after  a new  fence  around 


her  backyard  ended  up  destroying  all  the  existing  beds, 
she  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  start  with  a clean  slate. 
She’s  also  happy  with  the  results,  which  include  a 
bumper  crop  of  tomatoes. 

Her  renovations  in  this  house  may  include  some- 
thing that  didn’t  quite  fit  into  her  previous  homes:  a 
place  for  a potter’s  wheel.  “We  just  recently  found  a good 
spot  for  it.  I’m  hoping  I’ll  be  set  up  and  able  to  do  pottery 
again  soon.” 

Like  most  parents  of  young  children,  Brown  says  her 
kids  occupy  most  of  her  time  away  from  the  office.  “I  still 
enjoy  going  to  concerts  and  theatre,  but  those  are  pretty 
occasional  activities  now.” 

The  entire  family  is  enthusiastic  about  biking,  with 
five-year-old  Morag  on  a Trail-a-Bike  that  attaches  to 
her  dad’s  bicycle. 

“We  went  to  Colorado  this  summer  and  hiked  down 
the  mountain,  which  is  much  easier  than  biking  up  the 
mountain,”  says  Brown.  “My  son,  Gavin,  who  is  eight, 
got  blisters  on  both  his  thumbs  from  braking  aU  the  way 
down  the  trail.”  Morag  rode  in  an  enclosed  trailer  pulled 
by  her  dad’s  bike  for  that  expedition. 

“We’ve  also  ridden  all  the  way  from  our  house  to 
Guelph  Lake  on  our  bikes.  It’s  a great  family  activity,  and 
we  feel  pretty  proud  of  ourselves  when  we  do  a trip  like 
that.” 

SUSANNA  GOLD 

Fifth-year  international  development  student 
With  a part-time  job  as  learn- 
ing services  assistant  added  to 
her  classes  in  international 
development,  Susanna  Gold 
tends  to  look  for  leisure  activi- 
ties that  help  her  relax  and  shift 
her  stress  level  down  a notch  or 
two.  Here’s  a hint  about  one  of 
her  favourites:  her  big  birthday 
gift  this  summer  was  an  easel 
and  painting  set. 

“1  love  to  paint  and  draw,” 
she  says.  “Both  of  my  parents  are  artists,  and  they  taught 
me  some  of  the  skills,  but  I’ve  never  had  a formal  class.  I 
find  painting  is  great  when  you’re  stressed  because  it  gets 
your  energy  out  in  a different  way.” 

Gold  says  she’s  a fan  of  bright  colours  and  abstract 
design  and  tries  to  keep  one  painting  project  set  up  all 
the  time.  “I  like  having  a project  on  the  go  that’s  not 
school-related.” 

Although  the  freedom  of  abstract  painting  appeals  to 
her  now,  she’d  like  to  try  what  she  calls  more  technical 
work  in  the  future  and  perhaps  take  some  art  classes.  “I 
like  the  idea  of  doing  painting  from  photographs,  maybe 
some  landscapes.” 

She’ll  have  to  find  a little  space  in  her  current  roster  of 
yoga  and  dance  classes  to  fit  in  an  art  class,  though.  Gold 
attends  yoga  classes  in  downtown  Guelph  and  likes  to 
enrol  in  a different  dance  program  each  year.  "Last  year  1 
did  Highland  dancing  for  the  first  time.” 

She  says  dance  and  yoga  appeal  to  her  more  than 
working  out  at  a gym  because  they’re  fun  and  creative 
but  still  provide  good  exercise  for  the  muscles  that  don’t 
get  moved  much  when  you’re  taking  notes  in  class. 

If  she’s  stUl  not  relaxed  enough  at  the  end  of  a busy 
day,  Gold  likes  to  read  “just  for  enjoyment  — something 
light  and  fluffy.  In  the  summer  when  I’m  not  at  school, 
I’ll  read  more  philosophical  books  with  more  depth,  but 
during  the  school  year,  1 like  to  have  books  that  help  take 
my  mind  off  my  work.”  Her  current  light  reading? 
Bridget  Jones:  The  Edge  of  Reason. 


READER  CONCERNED  ABOUT  SAFETY  OF  CAMPUS  PARKING  LOTS 


1 am  writing  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness about  the  security  in  U of  G 
parking  lots.  My  vehicle  has  been 
vandalized  three  times  and  broken 
into  twice  — all  on  University  prop- 
erty. 1 also  know  for  a fact  that  vehi- 
cles have  been  stolen  from  campus 
lots. 

I no  longer  feel  that  my  vehicle  is 
safe  anywhere  on  University  prop- 


erty, but  because  I commute  to 
work,  I have  no  choice  but  to  drive 
here  and  leave  my  vehicle  to  chance. 

Tm  not  surprised  that  thefts  and 
vandalism  are  occurring  because 
there  is  very  little  surveillance  of 
campus  parking  lots.  I urge  everyone 
in  the  University  community  to  be 
extra  diligent  and  careful  when  park- 
ing. Please  do  whatever  you  can  to 


protect  your  vehicle  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

In  addition,  next  time  we  buy  a 
parking  permit  or  when  permit 
prices  increase,  we  should  ask  how 
the  money  is  being  used,  because  it 
doesn’t  appear  that  the  safety  of  our 
parking  lots  is  a priority. 

Deborah  Kon 
Centre  for  Public  Health 


The  next  issue  of  Af  Guelph  appears  Oct.  8. 
Copy  deadline  is  Sept.  30. 


Lab  Boot  Camp 
Ready  to  Roll 


A researcher’s  work  in  the 
laboratory  can  be  demanding. 
Besides  managing  experiments, 
researchers  often  need  to  know  how 
to  manage  the  lab’s  business 
activities. 

Realizing  that  lab  management 
can  be  a challenge,  Javaid  Iqbal,  a re- 
search associate  and  lab  manager  in 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, is  spearheading  a one-day  boot 
camp  to  be  held  Oct.  24  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre. 

“At  universities,  we  train  our 
young  scientists  to  do  research,  but 
rarely  do  we  train  them  about  the 
management  aspect  of  the  lab,”  says 
Iqbal,  who  joined  U of  G in  2002. 
“This  boot  camp  will  expose  partici- 
pants to  a variety  of  challenges  they 
may  face  as  they  start  an  independ- 
ent lab  as  a researcher  or  manage 
one  as  a post-doc  or  staff  member.” 
The  day  will  cover  topics  such  as 
research  management  and  commer- 
cialization, copyrights  and  patents. 


lab  safety,  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures, energy  conservation  and 
recruiting  new  staff. 

In  addition  to  Iqbal,  who  will 
give  a presentation  on  surviving 
your  first  week  as  a lab  manager, 
speakers  will  include  Patricia 
Lorenz,  director  of  U of  G’s  Business 
Development  Office;  Anwar  Haq, 
business  manager  at  the  Snyder  In- 
stitute of  Infection,  Immunity  and 
Inflammation  at  the  University  of 
Calgary;  and  Elah  Feder,  an  energy 
and  technology  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Other  presenters  are  Jennifer 
Wesley,  a lab  safety  officer  in  Envi- 
ronmental Heath  and  Safety,  and 
Nadine  Ryan,  quality  manager  in 
Laboratory  Services. 

For  more  information  and  to 
register,  visit  www.plant.uoguelph. 
ca  and  go  to  the  “Upcoming  Events” 
section.  Early  bird  registration  fees 
are  in  effect  until  Oct.  3;  the  final  day 
to  register  is  Oct.  17. 


‘Skip  a Meal’  for 
People  in  Need 


UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  donate 
meal  points  or  cash  to  the  Meal 
Exchange’s  “Skip  a Meal”  program 
running  until  Oct.  3.  Donations  go 
towards  supporting  19  local 
organizations,  including  men’s  and 
women’s  shelters  and  food  banks. 

“Through  this  program,  students 
can  provide  four  meals  at  a food 
bank  or  shelter  by  donating  just  one 
$10  meal,”  says  Jordan  Thompson, 
U of  G’s  Meal  Exchange  education 
and  promotions  co-ordinator.  “This 
will  give  some  of  the  much-needed 
support  to  the  one  in  five  people 
currently  going  hungry  in  Guelph.” 
“Skip  a Meal”  will  be  concen- 
trated in  student  residences  until 
Sept.  28  and  will  go  campus-wide 
next  week.  Donations  can  be  made 
at  the  marked  tills  in  Centre  Six, 


Prairie  Cafeteria  and  Creelman  Hall. 

The  food  purchased  from  dona- 
tions will  be  delivered  to  local  orga- 
nizations by  the  Meal  Exchange  crew 
Oct.  15. 

U of  G has  taken  part  in  “Skip  a 
Meal”  since  1997,  contributing 
more  than  $260,000  worth  of  food. 
Last  fall,  U of  G donated  more  than 
$22,000,  the  highest  amount  of  any 
Canadian  university  or  college. 

Meal  Exchange  is  a national  stu- 
dent-run organization  that  aims  to 
engage  students  from  45  Canadian 
campuses  in  solving  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  their  communities.  The 
Guelph  chapter  is  managed  by  the 
Central  Student  Association. 

For  more  information  about 
“Skip  a Meal,”  contact  Meal  Ex- 
change at  meal@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext. 
58212. 


Province  Offers 
New  Textbook, 
Technology  Grant 


The  Ontario  government  has 
announced  a new  annual  grant 
to  help  full-time  university  and 
community  college  students  pay  for 
textbooks  and  computer  costs. 

The  $150  grant  is  available  to  stu- 
dents who  are  Canadian  citizens, 
permanent  residents  of  Canada  or 
protected  persons  and  who  are  tak- 
ing at  least  60  per  cent  of  a full  course 
load  (40  per  cent  for  students  with 
permanent  disabilities). 

The  grant  will  increase  to  $300 
per  year  when  the  program  is  fully 
implemented. 

Full-time  students  who  have  ap- 


plied for  OSAP  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year  will  automatically  be 
considered  for  the  textbook  and 
technology  grant.  Eligible  full-time 
students  who  are  not  receiving 
OSAP  will  need  to  complete  a short 
online  application. 

Those  studying  for  one  term  only 
must  submit  an  application  within 
30  days  of  the  beginning  of  their 
term.  Those  studying  for  two  or 
three  terms  must  apply  no  later  than 
90  days  before  the  end  of  their  study 
period. 

For  more  information  and  to  ap- 
ply, visit  www.ontario.ca/OSAP.  I 
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And  How  Would  You  Like  That  Salmon? 

U ofG  researcher  starts  with  genes  in  bid  to  build  a better  fish 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Lamb  or  chicken  kebab;  That's 
what  Hooman  Moghadam 
would  choose  for  a meal  out.  A 
moment  later,  he  adds  that  he’d 
hardly  turn  down  a salmon  fillet.  If 
his  first  choice  is  an  instinctive  nod 
to  his  Middle  Eastern  roots,  his  next 
entree  pick  might  reflect  his  research 
as  a post-doc  in  the  Department  of 
Integrative  Biology. 

Helping  to  make  a cheaper, 
higher-quality  menu  option  for  your 
dinner  plate  is  part  of  the  purpose  of 
studying  fish  genes  and  genomes, 
says  Moghadam,  an  M.Sc.  and  PhD 
graduate  of  Guelph  who  has  done 
genetics  research  for  a decade  in 
Canada,  mostly  here  on  campus. 

“If  we  can  select  for  faster-grow- 
ing individuals  that  mature  later  and 
are  resistant  to  different  diseases, 


that  might  be  beneficial  not  only  for 
the  industry  but  also  for  end 
consumers.” 

Canada’s  aquaculture  industry  is 
worth  more  than  $725  million  a 
year,  according  to  Statistics  Canada. 
Farmed  salmon  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  that  amount. 

Besides  aiming  to  help  fish  farm- 
ers improve  their  product, 
Moghadam  hopes  to  help  his  co-su- 
pervisors learn  more  about  evolu- 
tionary history.  That  work  mostly 
involves  fish  but  is  ultimately  con- 
nected to  other  organisms  on  life’s 
family  tree,  including  humans. 

He  works  in  a lab  shared  by  long- 
time research  partners  Prof.  Roy 
Danzmann  and  Prof.  Moira  Fergu- 
son, chair  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology.  Drop  in  to  their 
first-floor  base  in  the  science  com- 


plex and  you’ll  see  tools  and 
equipment  common  to  most  genet- 
ics and  molecular  biology  labs.  To 
find  the  fish,  you  need  to  visit  the 
Alma  Aquaculture  Research  Station, 
where  researchers  study  fish  nutri- 
tion, breeding,  engineering,  waste 
management,  and  health  and  animal 
welfere. 

Working  with  Atlantic  salmon, 
Arctic  char  and  rainbow  trout, 
Moghadam  is  studying  genes  that 
kick-start  fish  growth  rates  and  age 
of  sexual  maturity.  Those  traits  are 
important  for  farmers  looking  to 
raise  larger  fish  that  are  ready  later 
for  breeding  or  market.  (Earlier  ma- 
turing can  slow  or  even  stop  growth, 
lead  to  poorer  flesh  quality  and  per- 
haps increase  mortality.) 

Finding  those  particular  bits  of 
DNA  is  a bit  like  trying  to  zero  in  on 


an  individual  fish  flashing  around  in 
a huge  school  contained  in  a farmer’s 
underwater  holding  pens. 

Even  more  complicated,  the 
Guelph  researchers  have  to  figure 
out  how  those  genetic  snippets  work 
together  or  against  each  other.  Push 
a button  for  a bigger  fish  — or  a big- 
ger lamb  or  chicken  — and  you  may 
cause  unintended  consequences 
such  as  making  the  animal  more  sus- 
ceptible to  certain  diseases. 

Then  there’s  the  effect  of  regula- 
tory genes  — genes  that  act  like  mas- 
ter switches  to  affect  the  workings  of 
whole  groups  of  individual  genes. 
And  researchers  also  need  to  tease 
apart  the  effects  of  genes  from  envi- 
ronmental factors. 

They’ve  found  segments  of 
“marker”  DNA  connected  with 
those  desired  genes,  like  bold  X’s 


hinting  at  nearby  treasure.  But 
Moghadam  cautions  that  it  wiU 
probably  take  years  or  decades  be- 
fore they’re  able  to  pinpoint  individ- 
ual genes.  He  says  it  might  take  less 
time  to  identify  markers  for  growth 
and  maturation  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  U of  G research- 
ers are  also  learning  more  about  the 
genetic  code  and  about  evolutionary 
pathways  that  have  led  to  today’s  fish 
species  and  other  kinds  of  organ- 
isms. 

Studying  changes  in  genes  — or, 
equally,  how  certain  key  genes  have 
remained  unchanged  since  groups 
diverged  from  common  ancestors  — 
can  tell  us  about  relations  among 
various  organisms,  says  Moghadam. 

That  kind  of  research  involves 
probing  such  things  as  whole  ge- 
nome duplication,  a process  con- 
firmed earlier  in  this  U of  G lab  and 
in  other  labs  worldwide.  Copying  of 
a creature’s  entire  genetic  code 
through  doubling  of  its  chromo- 
somes appears  to  have  occurred  sev- 
eral times  along  the  road  from  early 
vertebrate  ancestors  to  today’s 
fishes. 

The  Danzmann/Ferguson  lab  has 
also  learned  more  about  conserved 
non-coding  DNA  — stretches  of  j 
genetic  material  located  near  devel-  j 
opmentally  important  genes.  I 
Moghadam  says  these  non-coding  I 
stretches  are  still  there  for  a reason, 
perhaps  helping  to  govern  or  regu-  j 
late  gene  expression. 

One  group  of  conserved  genes  are 
Hox  genes  that  regulate  orientation 
of  body  parts  in  various  animals. 
These  genes  help  a developing  or- 
ganism line  itself  up  from  front  to 
back  or  in  other  ways.  From  humans 
to  fishes  to  fruit  flies,  the  code  in 
these  bits  of  DNA  looks  much  the 
same  and  works  in  similar  ways,  sug- 
gesting that  learning  more  about 
these  genes  will  lend  insights  about 
evolution  and  development  of  new 
species. 

Interestingly,  says  Moghadam, 
salmonid  fishes  like  the  ones  he  stud- 
ies have  about  four  times  as  many 
Hox  gene  clusters  as  we  do.  “This 
supported  the  idea  of  whole-genome 
duplication.  It  also  showed  what  a 
complex  genome  it  is.” 

Moghadam  came  to  Canada  in 
1998  after  completing  a B.Sc.  at  the 
University  of  Tehran.  For  his  mas- 
ter’s degree,  he  studied  the  genetics 
of  heart  defects  in  broiler  chickens  in 
the  Department  ofAnimal  and  Foul-  | 
try  Science.  That’s  where  he  began  j 
learning  about  quantitative  genetics,  1 
or  how  genes  relate  to  trails  we  can  I 
see  and  measure  such  as  body  length  | 
and  growth  rate.  He  completed  a j 
PhD  in  2004  with  Danzmann  and  | 
Ferguson.  I 

After  a six-montli  post-doc  at  | 
Toronto’s  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  | 
studying  a mouse  gene  involved  in  i 
eye  development,  he  returned  to  ! 
Guelph  because  he  wanted  to  widen  j 
his  research  focus  beyond  a specific 
medical  application.  , 

“To  me,  that  is  more  appealing  j 
— a broader  point  of  view  rather  | 
tlian  focusing  in  on  only  a few  nu-  j 
cleotides.” 


u 

n 


Get  to  school  with  GO 


Apply  for  your  GO  Student  ID  online  through  WebAdvisor  to  save 
on  student  1 0-ride  tickets  and  monthly  passes. 


Need  more  info? 


- Informatron  Desk  (1  st  floor 
? Univer^y  Caitre  - south  doors} 

. g^rah^.eem 


Use  your  schobl’&ca»fest  code 
below  and  aniw  to  win  1 of  3 
GO  stuefent  10-ride  tickets  ert 

gofransit.com. 


416  869  3200  1 888  GET  ON  GO  (438  6646)  g 1 800  387  3652 

Pour  plus  de  renseignements,  veuillez  visiter  le  site  gotransit.com  ou 
composer  un  des  numeros  ci-dessus. 
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student  Engineers 
Pump  Out  Ideas 
for  Auto  Tech  Firm 


Design  project  gives  boost  to  electric  car  motors 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

A TEAM  OF  U OF  G STUDENTS  has 
had  a helping  hand  in  kick- 
starting  the  latest  technology  in 
electric  car  motors. 

As  part  of  their  fourth-year  engi- 
neering design  course,  the  students 
approached  STT  Technologies  Inc., 
a division  of  Magna  Powertrain  Inc. 
that  specializes  in  automotive  tech- 
nology, to  see  if  the  company  had  a 
project  they  could  work  on. 

The  Toronto  firm  agreed  to  allow 
the  four  students,  Dusan  Mandic, 
Angilito  Galang,  Philip  Chin  and  Al- 
exander Fuerth,  to  work  on  one  of 
Magna’s  latest  designs  for  an  electric 
oil  pump.  Their  assignment  was  to 
study  the  electromagnetic  compo- 
nent of  the  motor  and  find  ways  to 
optimize  performance. 

“This  is  a one-of-a-kind  design 
that  will  influence  the  future  of  car 
engine  performance,”  says  Prof. 
Hussein  Abdullah,  the  project  su- 
pervisor. “Our  students  were  lucky 
to  be  able  to  work  on  it.” 

The  design  is  unique  because  it’s 
a single  unit  that  powers  both  the 
motor  and  the  oil  pump,  creating  a 
more  powerful,  efficient  and  reliable 
engine,  says  Mandic,  who  did  a 
co-op  work  term  vnth  the  company 
before  working  on  this  project. 

“The  industry  is  heading  towards 
this  type  of  electric  oil  pump  tech- 
nology, so  it  was  very  exciting  to 
have  a chance  to  work  on  the  de- 
sign.” 

Before  they  began  the  project,  the 
students  had  to  be  trained  to  use  a 
high-tech  computer  simulation  of 


the  motor.  They  conducted  their 
tests  using  this  specialized  computer 
program  rather  than  an  actual  mo- 
tor. They  were  then  given  a model  of 
the  actual  motor  to  take  apart  so 
they  could  understand  exactly  how  it 
worked. 

“We  had  to  figure  out  the  geo- 
metric configurations,  dimensions 
and  materials  of  the  motor  so  we 
could  understand  the  design  and 
come  up  with  solutions  that  would 
apply  to  the  benchmark  model,” 
says  Mandic. 

Using  the  computer  simulation, 
the  students  then  determined  ways 
the  motor  could  be  designed  to  run 
more  efficiently.  At  the  end  of  the 
project,  they  submitted  a list  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  company. 

“It  was  definitely  a good  experi- 
ence because  we  had  a chance  to  be 
exposed  to  the  types  of  situations  we 
might  face  in  a real  job,”  he  says. 

Gill  Hadar,  STT  Technologies 
Inc.  design  and  development  engi- 
neering manager,  says  that,  despite 
the  challenging  project  goals,  the 
students  did  a professional  job. 

"In  a couple  of  months,  the  stu- 
dents managed  to  learn  how  to  oper- 
ate a state-of-the-art  electrical  finite 
element  analysis  tool  and  write  an 
extensive  detailed  report.  They  also 
had  to  present  their  findings  in  front 
of  a group  of  engineers,  technicians 
and  management.  These  types  of 
collaborations  between  universities 
and  the  manufacturing  sector  have 
great  potential  for  new  innovative 
systems,  which  will  play  a big  role  in 
the  future  of  the  Canadian  automo- 
tive industry.” 


Through  the  Layers 


Continued  from  page  1 


when  it  comes  to  distinguishing  re- 
ality from  reconstruction.  It  consists 
of  a series  of  multi-layered  images 
that  are  purposely  disoriented. 

To  create  them,  the  artist  built 
three-dimensional  models,  then 
projected  images  onto  the  sets,  ma- 
nipulated them  with  digital  technol- 
ogy and  photographed  the  results. 
Digitized  and  printed  on  canvas,  the 
images  appear  more  like  paintings 
than  photographs.  The  viewer  has  to 
look  through  various  layers  to  see 
what  is  disguised  or  hidden. 

“The  entire  exhibit  challenges  the 
assumption  that  photographs  are  re- 


liable and  truthful  records  of  his- 
tory,” says  Morton. 

He  adds  that  it  was  brought  to 
Guelph  with  support  from  the  Scot- 
tish government  through  its  Global 
Friends  of  Scotland  network. 

Other  works  by  Colvin,  a fine  art 
professor  at  Dundee  University,  are 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. A sculptor,  painter  and  photog- 
rapher, he  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  visual  arts  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.'TTlur*.  9;30  •.rrwe  p.m. 

Frt.  9:30  a.m.-O  o-m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821  -2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  In  a draw  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  Sept.  26  at  4:45  p.m.  Is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r,kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Sept.  10  photo  was  taken  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute  Building:  Karen  Bertrand  and  Ray  Hutchison.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 


Guelph  a Leader  in  SLGs 


Continued  from  page  1 


addition,  students  connect  with 
other  students  in  their  class  to  com- 
pare notes,  discuss  important  con- 
cepts and  develop  strategies  for 
enhanced  learning. 

“SLG  leaders  aren’t  content  ex- 
perts,” says  Bianco.  "Instead,  they’re 
there  to  help  the  group  figure  things 
out.” 

Over  the  past  decade,  Guelph’s 
SLG  program  has  grown  from  three 
peer  helpers  in  one  section  of  a 
first-year  chemistry  course  to  an  ini- 
tiative that  now  boasts  two  full-time 
staff  members  and  35  to  40  peer 


helpers  who  provide  support  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  16  first-,  second- 
and  third-year  courses.  Last  year, 
more  than  3,000  students  took  part. 

Benefits  to  students  who  use  the 
program  include  increased  retention 
of  information;  better  time-manage- 
ment skills;  less  procrastination;  ac- 
tive review,  application  and  practice 
of  learned  material;  immediate  feed- 
back from  the  group;  and  a safe,  sup- 
portive and  engaging  learning 
environment,  says  Wilson. 

“U  of  G was  chosen  to  become 
Canada's  national  centre  because  of 


the  success  of  our  program  and  the 
commitment  of  our  campus  com- 
munity to  ensuring  that  this  re- 
source exists  for  our  students.  From 
the  outset,  the  SLG  program  at 
Guelph  has  benefited  greatly  from 
the  contributions  of  faculty,  staff, 
SLG  peer  helpers  and  the  students 
who  participate  in  the  group  study 
sessions.  Together,  we’ve  built  an  ef- 
fective and  valued  support  system 
for  our  students,  and  added  an  array 
of  resources  and  services  that  add  to 
our  reputation  as  a learner-centred 
institution.” 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no>obllgation  quote 


Toll  Fro* 


1-800-482-0822 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wsbsito  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


Waterioo 

Insurance 

v.MonomIcallnsurance  com 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


HoMedics  TherapistSelect  Profes- 
sional Reflexology  Foot  Tapper  with 
heat,  hardly  used,  Ext.  56580. 

Purebred  border  collie  pups,  nine 
weeks  old, 519-824-0796. 

2006  Honda  Ridgeline  EXL,  black, 
running  boards,  leather,  65,000  km, 
immaculate;  2004  Harley  Davidson 
Fat  Boy,  silver,  lots  of  extras,  low 
mileage;  2000  Mazda  Miata  Millen- 
nium Edition,  immaculate;  2001 
Volvo  V70  wagon,  blarkin2003@ 
yahoo.com  or  clarkin@lsd. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Four  snow  tires,  size  185/65  R14, 
used  one  season.  Ext.  56748. 

Four  Goodyear  Ultra  Grip  Ice  tires, 
size  P225/60  R15,  used  one  season; 
hockey  equipment  for  eight-  to 
10-year-old,  including  skates,  size 
5Vi,  519-821-1493  or  whuck@ 
hotmail.com. 

Kenmore  self-cleaning  electric  stove, 
white,  good  condition,  519-837- 
2852. 

Set  of  Mother-ease  cloth  diapers; 
Baby  Trekker  snuggly,  never  used; 
crib  bedding  set,  like  new, 
clarkin@lsd. uoguelph.ca. 

Kenmore  dryer  with  extra-large  load 
capacity,  white,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 519-837-3809. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  townhouse  in  Char- 
lotte’s Landing  near  Grange  Street 
and  Victoria  Road,  two  baths,  hard- 
wood floors,  central  air  and  vac,  two 


decks,  appliances  included,  no 
condo  fees,  519-837-1742. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental,  walking  distance  to  sub- 
way and  shops;  two-bedroom  home 
in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly 
or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836-6745 
or  frimoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 


ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to  eight- 
year-old  boys,  compensation  pro- 
vided, 519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Qualified  French  teacher  to  provide 
private/semi-private  French  lessons, 
help  with  Spanish  and  ESL,  individ- 
ual and  group  rates,  519-824-0536 
or  dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


Ijro*  Formit  PfMlAg  Br 

fiSRoland 


Banner-Up  Retractable 


imi|jll.|lL-||.|.H4:l 
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Eye  Exams 
Safety  Glasses 
Contact  Lenses 
Designer  Frames 
Sunglosses 


Jai  Jassal 

inlo@putt3avtslon 

1388  Gordon  St..  Unit  1 
Guelph.  Ontario 
N1L1C8  Canada 


Tel.  519-823-9400 


WWW.PURBAVtBiaN.COM 


Fax.  619-823-2273 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Campus  Animal  Facilities/ 
Animal  Care  Services 

United  Way  Bazaar 


BBQ  Hamburgers 
(Regular  « Veggie) 
and  Pop  for  $5 

Bake  Saie/Raffle 

Central  Animal  Facility  (Bldg  12) 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  October  2,  2008 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our 
large  in-stock  selection  of 
laminate  and  hardwood  flooring 


RONA 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


TRAVELLING  TO  GUELPH? 

NOW  YOU  CAN  STAY  WITH  A FRIEND. 


Delta  Guelpli  Hole!  and  Conference 
Centre,  located  in  lire  12'hectare 
llnivctsily  ol  Guelpli  Research  Park, 
acros,s  Inim  Ihe  Universily  of  Guelph, 
Boasling  148  beaulifully  appoinled  guesi 


DELTA 

GUELPH 

HOm  AND  CONFERENCE  CENTRE 


rooms  and  suites,  14,000  stjuare  feel  of 
wireless  nieeling  space  (the  city’s  la^sl 
offering)  and  Fifty  West,  a I2(>«eal  alWay 
reslauranl  with  a lobby  lounge  and  a 
75-seal  outdoor  patio. 


Ask  about  our  University  of  Guelph  Preferred  Rales 
Call  519-780-3701  wilh  your  billing  code  or  visit  htlp://wvvv.deltaholels.com/uofg/dgn 

50  stone  Road  West  Guelph,  ON  NIC  0A9  1-866-520-4552  www.deltaguelph.com 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  leads  a 
workshop  on  tree  identification  Oct. 
10  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50. 
Registration  and  payment  are  due 
Sept.  26.  Call  Ext.  52358. 


Naturalist  Jeff  Hathaway  will  discuss 
reptiles  Oct.  17  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m, 
Cost  is  $55.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Oct.  3. 


Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  and  Boys 
and  Girk  by  Alice  Munro,  produced 
by  Atlantis  Films  — runs  Oct.  23  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf  Cinema.  It  will 
be  followed  by  a panel  discussion 
and  reception  in  the  E-Bar.  Panel- 
lists are  Michael  MacMillan,  execu- 
tive chair  of  Alliance  Atlantis;  Uni- 
versity professor  emerita  Elizabeth 
Waterston;  Prof.  Paul  Salmon,  Eng- 
lish and  Theatre  Studies;  and  film 
historian  Benjamin  Lefebvre  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 


No  Wrong  Notes,  a non-auditioned, 
non-performing,  non-instrumental 
group,  is  seeking  women  who  love  to 
sing.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning 
through  listening  and  singing  for 
enjoyment.  Women  of  all  levels  of 
singing  ability  and  experience  are 
welcome.  The  group  meets  once  a 
week  at  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Maryann  Kope  by  Oct. 
3 at  Ext.  58313  or  mkope@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  College  of  Management  and 
Economics  is  holding  information 
sessions  on  its  executive  online  mas- 
ter’s programs  this  week.  The  ses- 
sions will  focus  on  the  MA  (Leader- 
ship) program  Sept.  24  and  the  MBA 
program  Sept.  25.  Both  begin  at  7 
p.m.  at  Pi’s  in  the  Atrium  in  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Hall. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  is  holding  car  seat  clinics 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 from  3 to  5 p.m. 
in  the  centre’s  parking  lot.  Register 
at  Ext.  52682. 


The  Fraser  Institute  is  sponsoring  a 
student  video  contest  on  the  theme 
“Incentives  Matter  — Fbdng  Health 
Care  in  Canada.”  Contestants  must 
submit  a short  concept  paper  by 
Sept.  30,  then  post  their  video  on 
YouTube  by  Oct.  31.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.fraserinstitute. 
org/studentsandleaming/forstudent 
sA^ideo_Contest.htm. 


SEMINARS 


The  plant  biology  group  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology  is  hosting  a seminar 
series  on  plant-related  research 
groups.  On  Sept.  29,  Malcolm 
Campbell  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  considers  “Molecular  Reg- 
ulation of  Plant  Behaviour”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy presents  Prof.  Matt  Vickaryous, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  discussing 
“Tales  of  Regeneration:  Geckos  as  a 
Novel  Model  System”  Sept.  30  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 


Microbiologist  Gill  Geesey  of 
Montana  State  University-Bozeman 
is  guest  speaker  in  the  Department 
of  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology* s 
distinguished  seminar  series  Oct.  1 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156.  His  topic  is  “The 
Outer-Membrane  C-Type  Cyto- 
chromes OmcA  and  MtrC  of 
Shewanella  oneidensis  MR-1  Are 
Required  for  the  Transfer  of  Elec- 
trons to  Crystallize  Hematite  When 
This  Substratum  Is  Used  for  Respi- 
ration and  Growth.” 


The  Department  of  Food,  Agricul- 
tural and  Resource  Economics 
launches  its  fail  seminar  series  Oct.  3 
with  Prof.  Alex  Maynard,  Econom- 
ics, discussing  “Persistence-Robust 
Causality  Testing”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107. 


Caf6  Scientifique,  a series  of  science 
and  technology  discussions  hosted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences in  partnership  with  the  Book- 
shelf, continues  Oct.  7 with  Prof. 
Ann  Clark,  Plant  Agriculture,  dis- 
cussing “Can  Organic  Agriculture 
Feed  the  World?”  at  7 p.m.  in  the 
Bookshelf  Green  Room. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  presents 
“Engaging  in  Education  Research: 
Ethics,”  a discussion  featuring  Sandy 
Auld  of  the  Office  of  Research,  Oct. 
1.  Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  TSS  programs  can  be  foimd  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext. 
53571. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Shawn  Clark,  Plant  Agriculture, 
is  Oct.  2 at  1 :30  p.m.  in  Crop  Science 
202.  The  thesis  is  “Biochemical  and 
Expression  Analysis  of  Gamma- 
Amiobutyrote  Transaminase  From 
Arabidopsis  and  Tomato.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Barry  Shelp. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Michael  Morrissey,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Oct.  16  at  2 p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315.  The  thesis  is 
“Evolution  in  Natural  Populations: 
Molecular  Marker-Based  Inference 
of  Life  History  and  Quantitative 
Genetic  Data.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Moira  Ferguson. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Elora  Centre  for  the  Arts  is  host- 
ing a fashion  show  fundraiser  Oct.  8 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Elora  Royal  Cana- 
dian Legion  Branch  229,  110 
Metcalfe  St.  All  proceeds  go  to  arts 
education  programming.  For  ticket 
information,  call  519-846-9698  or 
send  e-mail  to  programming^ 
eloracentreforthearts.ca  or  info@ 
sensationalelora.com. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  is  auditioning 
new  members.  Children  and  youth 
between  sbc  and  12  who  love  to  sing 
are  welcome  to  try  out.  Call 
519-821-8574  or  send  e-mail  to 
admin@guelphyouthsingers.com. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  Come 
Back  to  the  Five  and  Dime,  Jimmy 
Dean,  Jimmy  Dean  by  Ed  Grazyk 
weekends  from  Oct.  9 to  25.  For 
tickets,  call  519-821-0270. 


The  Over  Tones  and  Friends  present 
“Rev  It  Up!  Sept.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  5 19-826-0844  or  519-763-3000. 


A workshop  on  digital  nature  pho- 
tography with  Jon  Brierley  runs  Oct. 
1 8 and  25  from  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Cost 
is  $55.  Registration  and  payment  are 
due  Oct.  3. 


“Evening  With  the  Stars”  is  the  focus 
of  a workshop  led  by  Trevor  Chan- 
dler Oct.  21  and  23  from  7 to  9:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $30.  The  deadline  for 
registration  and  payment  is  Oct.  7. 


ART  CENTRE 


Judith  Nasby,  director  and  curator 
of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre, and  agricultural  policy  professor 
Craig  Pearson  launch  and  discuss 
their  new  book.  The  Cultivated 
Landscape:  An  Exploration  of  Art  and 
Agriculture,  Sept.  24  at  noon  at  the 
art  centre. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Sept.  25  with  the  chamber 
opera  Stratus,  Oct.  2 with  "An 
Afro-Cuban  Jazz  Jam”  and  Oct.  9 
with  "A  Hint  of  Spain"  featuring  pia- 
nist Jason  Cutmore.  The  concerts 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107. 


FILM 


“Takes  on  Maud,”  a screening  of  two 
short  films  — / Know  a Secret  by 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures hosts  a talk  by  Massimo 
Montanari  of  the  University  of  Bolo- 
gna Sept.  30  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
230.  His  topic  is  “Italian  Cuisine 
From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renais- 
sance: Popular  Culture  and  Elite 
Culture.” 


The  Political  Science  Society  pres- 
ents author  and  journalist  Peter  C. 
Nevmian  discussing  “When  Politi- 
cians Say  They  Are  Lying,  Does  Any- 
one Believe  Them?”  Sept.  30  at  6 
p.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 


Carleton  University  professor  Bill 
Cross  is  guest  speaker  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  lecture 
series  Oct.  2 at  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  621.  His  topic  is  “The 
Secret  Garden  of  Canadian  Politics: 
Party  Candidate  Selection  and  the 
Democratic  Deficit.” 


NOTICES 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
five-session  “Better  Sleep”  program 
starting  Sept.  30  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  For  more  information  or  to  reg- 
ister, call  Ext.  52662,  pick  up  a bro- 
chure at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC  Level  1 
or  visit  the  website  VAvw.uoguelph. 
ca/-ksomers. 


Wear  Red  — and  Your  Bracelet 

Masai  for  Africa  plans  campus  event  to  celebrate  $1 -million  milestone  for  AIDS  clinic 


A MILLION  DOLLARS.  Imagine  the  difference 
that  amount  of  money  can  make  in 
anyone’s  life.  Now  imagine  the  difference  it 
will  make  in  the  lives  of  people  in  Africa 
affected  by  AIDS. 

On  Oct.  4 from  2 to  5 p.m.  at  Alumni  Sta- 
dium, Masai  for  Africa  will  host  a party  to  cele- 
brate an  impressive  accomplishment;  raising 
more  than  $1  million  to  support  the  Tsepong 
Clinic  in  Lesotho,  Africa.  It's  a fundraising 
project  that’s  been  taken  up  enthusiastically  by 
the  U of  G community,  as  well  as  the  local  com- 
j munity,  through  projects  such  as  the  sale  of  red 
I and  white  "bracelets  of  hope"  made  by  women 
I from  the  Inina  Craft  Agency  in  KwaZulu-Na- 
j tal.  South  Africa. 

The  afternoon  vdll  feature  live  music  and 
remarks  by  Dr.  Anne-Marie  Zajdlik,  the 
Guelph  physician  who  spearheaded  the  initia- 
tive, and  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
Guelph  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge,  Waterloo 
Mayor  Brenda  Halloran  and  Woodstock 


Mayor  Michael  Harding  are  also  expected  to 
attend,  along  with  the  presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity. 

People  are  asked  to  wear  red  clothing  and 
“bracelets  of  hope”  to  mark  the  milestone.  At- 
tendees will  be  organized  by  volunteers  into 
the  shape  of  Canada  on  the  field,  and  an  aerial 
photograph  will  be  taken. 

U of  G began  selling  “bracelets  of  hope”  in 
2006  as  part  of  its  “Masai  Project:  For  Africa, 
for  AIDS,  for  Hope,”  with  the  goal  of  raising 
$100,000  to  contribute  to  Zajdlik’s  initiative.  A 
benefit  dinner  that  fall  raised  more  than  a third 
of  that  goal,  but  the  rest  was  generated  through 
bracelet  sales  and  numerous  small  grassroots 
projects. 

One  such  project  was  initiated  by  Gillian 
Maurice,  U of  G’s  sustainability  co-ordinator. 
After  buying  numerous  bracelets  for  herself 
and  friends,  she  decided  she  wanted  to  do 
more.  The  opportunity  to  do  so  came  through 


a partnership  she  was  setting  up  at  the  time 
with  Guelph  Hydro  to  sell  “Environmental  Ac- 
tion” kits  to  students.  When  she  learned  that 
the  kits  are  often  sold  as  fundraisers,  with  $2  of 
the  $ 10  cost  going  to  charity,  she  decided  the  $2 
from  the  kits  could  go  to  the  Masai  for  Africa 
cause. 

“I  wanted  to  make  the  tie-in  between  doing 
the  right  thing  here  to  reduce  waste  and  excess 
and  doing  the  right  thing  for  people  in  Africa, 
where  we  can  save  lives.” 

Since  2006,  U of  G’s  bracelet  project  has 
spread  nationwide,  with  bracelets  now  being 
sold  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  even  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  To  date,  more  than 
1 1 5,000  have  been  sold. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  and  Laurier  are 
now  planning  bracelet  campaigns  to  support 
the  Waterloo  region’s  $2.5-million  fundraising 
project  to  fight  AIDS  in  Africa.  Woodstock  has 
also  passed  a motion  declaring  the  city  a 
“bracelet  of  hope”  community. 


In  addition  to  celebrating  reaching  the 
$l-million  fundraising  goal,  the  Oct.  4 event  is 
a ceremonial  “passing  of  the  torch,”  says  Andy 
MacDougall,  executive  director  of  Masai  for 
Africa.  “We  are  issuing  a friendly  challenge  to 
the  Waterloo  region,  particularly  its  universi- 
ties, and  to  Woodstock  to  step  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  building  something  as  powerful  as  the 
campaign  in  Guelph  and  at  U of  G has  been.” 

Jamie  VanderBerg,  a member  of  U of  G’s 
Multi-Faith  Resource  Team  who  helps  co-or- 
dinate the  campus  portion  of  the  campaign 
and  facilitates  the  U of  G Students  for  Masai 
group,  says  he’s  excited  to  see  the  torch  being 
passed  on. 

“But  don’t  think  Guelph  is  done,”  he  says. 
“We’re  still  continuing  to  raise  funds.  People 
have  euchre  parties  and  sell  bracelets  and  bring 
us  $185  the  next  day,  or  have  a party  at 
Manhattan’s  and  bring  us  the  proceeds.  I’m 
amazed  at  how  contagious  it  is.  People  want  to 
help.” 
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Changing  Lives 
Improving  Life 


Something  Bugging  You? 


Photographer  )ay  Cossey  is  used  to  having  bugs  looking  over  his  shoulder,  buzzing  by  his  head  and  peering 
up  at  him  through  his  camera  lens.  And  they’ve  certainly  gotten  under  his  skin.  An  insect  fan  since  childhood. 
Cossey  Is  now  putting  his  love  of  bugs  and  nature  photography  to  work  at  the  Biodiversity  Institute  of 
Ontario.  See  story  on  page  p.  pnoio  Bt  teARrm  scnwroBC 


U of  G Appoints 
VP  (Research) 

Internationally  recognized  researcher,  innovative 
teacher  brings  experience  in  industry,  government 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Kevin  Hall,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing at  Queen’s  University,  has  been 
appointed  U of  G’s  new  vice- 
president  (research),  effective  Jan.  1. 

President  AJastair  Summerlee, 
who  chaired  the  search  committee, 
says  Hall  is  “both  an  internationally 
recognized  researcher  and  an  inno- 
vative, visionary  teacher.  He  also  has 
broad  experience  in  industry  and 
government,  which  will  greatly  assist 
us  as  we  strive  to  expand  our  re- 
search potential.  We’re  at  an  impor- 
tant crossroads  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  and  Kevin  possesses  an 
ideal  combination  of  experience  in 
research  and  teaching  to  move  as 


Kevin  Hall 


Believe  in  Your  Community 

Campus  United  Way  campaign  kicks  ojf,  aims  to  raise  $440,000 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

A SMILEY  GROUP  ofcommunity- 
minded  volunteers  and  hot 
dog  lovers  has  been  pictured  on  the 
U of  G website  for  the  past  couple  of 
weeks.  They’re  showing  off  the 
$440,000  target  for  this  year’s  United 
Way  campaign. 

The  campus  goal  was  announced 
at  the  organizing  committee’s  an- 
nual United  Way  kick-off  barbecue 
on  Branion  Plaza  by  campaign 
co-chair  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science.  He  was  Joined 
by  co-chairs  Jennifer  Beehler  of  the 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Making  car  parts  out  of 
corn,  soybean,  wheat  and 
other  crops  is  just  one  way  U of  G 
research  will  help  fuel  the 
bioeconomy  in  the  newly  opened 
Bioproducts  Discovery  and 
Development  Centre  (BDDC).  Last 
week,  dignitaries,  students,  faculty, 
staff,  alumni  and  supporters 
attended  the  opening  of  the  new 
2,700-square-foot  facility,  located  at 


Department  of  Clinical  Studies  and 
business  student  Suba  Naganathan. 

Right  after  the  kickoff,  those 
United  Way  volunteers  got  down  to 
the  business  of  trying  to  reach  their 
hefty  goal.  By  now,  every  University 
employee  and  retiree  should  have  re- 
ceived a payroll  pledge  form.  Those 
who  return  the  form  by  Oct.  9 will  be 
eligible  for  the  first  campus  incentive 
draw  Oct.  10.  Prizes  have  been  do- 
nated by  individuals,  departments 
and  off-campus  businesses. 

If  you  haven’t  received  a pledge 
form,  Beehler  asks  you  to  contact 


the  south  end  of  the  Crop  Science 
Building. 

Organizers  imveiled  labs  and 
greenhouses  expected  to  allow  scien- 
tists from  Guelph  and  other  univer- 
sities and  industry  to  grow  crops  and 
explore  their  uses,  especially  for  new 
materials  and  sustainable  fuels. 

“This  discovery  centre  is  a nexus 
where  physical  and  engineering  sci- 
entists and  plant  biologists  will  work 
together  on  viable  solutions  to  some 
of  today’s  most  pressing  problems,” 


your  department’s  United  Way  can- 
vasser or  Lillian  Wilson  at 
liwilson@uoguelph.ca.  Beehler  says 
giving  by  payroll  deduction  is  the 
backbone  of  the  University’s  cam- 
paign and  the  easiest  way  for  U of  G 
employees  to  contribute. 

“Give  $20  a week,  and  you  can 
help  feed  six  people  every  day  at 
Guelph’s  Welcome  In  Drop-in  Cen- 
tre,” she  says.  “Ten  dollars  a week 
pays  for  30  hours  of  peer  support  for 
two  people  with  early-stage  Alzhei- 
mer’s. And  a dollar  a day  can  ensure 
a child  receives  a healthy  breakfast 
Continued  on  page  10 


says  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
“Our  reality  now  is  global  warming, 
growing  environmental  threats  and 
depleting  petroleum  resources,  and 
we  must  develop  sustainable  alterna- 
tives. Just  as  we  have  so  many  times 
in  our  132-year  history,  Guelph  has 
once  again  broken  the  trail  and  is 
leading  the  way.” 

Products  made  from  plants  and 
plant  wastes  are  expected  to  substi- 
tute for  more  conventional  petro- 
Continued  on  page  3 


forward.” 

At  Queen’s,  Hall  also  directs  the 
Centre  for  Water  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  chairs  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Institute  for  Population  and 
Public  Health. 

Summerlee  says  Hall’s  research 
focus  is  aligned  with  Guelph’s  strate- 
gic priorities  around  international- 
ism, humanitarianism  and  environ- 
mental sustainability.  He  also  shares 
U of  G’s  multidisciplinary  approach 
to  research  and  learning,  says  the 
president. 

"Kevin  has  infectious  enthusi- 
asm, a strong  work  ethic  and  a 
commitment  to  coUegiality  and  col- 
laboration. He  will  make  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  University, 
and  we  are  delighted  that  he  is  join- 
ing our  team.  I have  no  doubt  that, 
with  Kevin’s  leadership,  we  are  now 
in  a position  to  advance  research  and 
innovation  even  further.” 

A graduate  of  Queen’s  and  the 
University  of  New  South  Wales,  Hall 
joined  the  faculty  ofQueen’sin  1987 
and  has  headed  its  civil  engineering 
program  since  2005.  He  recently  de- 
veloped an  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate program  in  humanitarian 
engineering.  His  research  has  been 
incorporated  into  engineering  de- 
sign manuals  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. 

A lifelong  innovator,  he  is  an  in- 
ternational consultant  in  coastal  and 
river  engineering,  environmental 
hydraulics  and  water  resources.  He 
helped  found  companies  that  pro- 
vide water-borne  bacteria-detection 
technologies  and  large-scale  geo- 
thermal energy  solutions  for  new 
and  existing  developments. 


Hall  says  he’s  “honoured’  to  have 
the  oppomrnity  to  work  with  the 
dedicated  and  innovative  faculty  and 
staff  at  U of  G.  He  has  collaborated 
with  Guelph  researchers  in  the  past 
and  says  he’s  always  been  amazed  at 
the  support  received  from  the 
University. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  has 
the  potential  to  be  research-inten- 
sive in  areas  that  can  make  a huge 
impact  on  the  social  ^bric  of  this 
world.  The  University’s  dedication 
to  pursuing  and  facilitating  research 
that  can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  sectors  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion, particularly  marginalized  com- 
munities. was  a major  factor  in  my 
decision  to  join  U of  G.” 

Hall  says  he’s  also  “thrilled  at  the 
opportunity  to  fecilitate  research 
that  will  cross  the  traditional  bound- 
aries between  science  and  the  hu- 
manities.” This  will  offer  many 
experiential  learning  opportunities 
for  both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students,  he  says. 

Summerlee  thanks  members  of 
the  search  committee,  which  in- 
cluded deans,  faculty,  students  and 
staff,  for  their  hard  work  and  com- 
mitment, and  the  University  com- 
munity for  its  active  participation. 

“We  had  a very  strong  slate  of  in- 
ternational, highly  skilled  and  very 
different  candidates,  and  it  gener- 
ated a great  deal  of  interest  on  cam- 
pus,” he  says.  “I’d  like  to  thank 
members  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal communities  who  provided 
strong  feedback  on  the  two  final  can- 
didates. It  helped  us  enormously  in 
our  decision-making.”  | 


Bioproducts  Centre  Opens 

New  facility  will  position  Guelph  as  a world  leader  in  the  field,  says  director 
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Department  of  Human  Health 
and  Nutritional  Sciences 

Type  2 Diabetics  Needed 

Dietary  Carbohydrate  Study 

• 50-65  years  old 

• Not  taking  insulin 

• Non-smokers 

Monetary  compensation 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Stacey  Dundas  (M.Sc.  student),  519-824-4120,  Ext,  53493 
(sdundas®uoguelph,ca), 

Rachel  Rebry  (M.Sc.  student),  519-824-4120,  Ext.  53493 

(rrebry@uogueIph.ca),  OR 

Prof.  Terry  Graham  (terrygra@uoguelph.ca) 


Have  you  checked 
out  our  complete 
restaurant  makeover 


Restaurant 
& Pizza  Bar 


HOURS 

TuetoThurU-9  friU-U 
Sat3-V  Sun  3-8 

519-836-4691 


Need  a place  to  meet? 

Zesty's  Italian 
restaurant  should  be 
your  first  choice. 
Licensed'forupto  130 
people  in  our  restaurant 
and  160  in  DaVinci  hall, 
we  can  Accommodate 
all  your  needs. Choose 
to  dine  in  our  classy 
casual  dining  room  or 
relax  in  the  pizza  bar 
area  and  catch  the  game 
on  one  of  our  HD  TV's. 
Let  us  help  plan  your 
next  event.  Parking  for 
up  to  90  vehicles. 


Gl  7 Imperial  Rd.lM. Guelph 

Just  soutiT  of  WoocJIawn  Red.  Mwy  7 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


m Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Art£,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  &.  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836'3810 


vvw^v.s:uelphmontessori.com 


board  of  governors 

Students  to  Get  More  Space  in  University  Centre 


UOF  G STUDENTS  will  have 
more  meeting  space  in  the 
University  Centre  following  a 
decision  by  Board  of  Governors 
Oct.  2. 

At  its  first  meeting  of  the  se- 
mester, B of  G approved  changes  to 
the  UC  board’s  constitution  that 
will  allocate  about  800  square  feet  of 
space  for  student  use.  The  space, 
consisting  of  a lounge  area,  an  office 
and  two  meeting  rooms,  is  cur- 
I rently  used  by  UC  administration, 
i Members  heard  that  the  transfer 


addresses  an  identified  need  for 
more  space  for  student  clubs  and 
meetings. 

B of  G also  approved  student  fee 
protocols  for  the  University’s 
Ridgetown  and  Kemptville  cam- 
puses. Until  now,  the  two  campuses 
had  not  been  subject  to  tlie  fee  pro- 
tocol established  by  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities, 
which  outlines  the  process  for  es- 
tablishing non-tuition  ancillary 
fees.  But  the  introduction  of  degree 
programs  at  Ridgetown  and 


Kemptville  means  the  two  cam- 
puses now  fall  imder  ministry  legis- 
lation. The  protocols,  which  will 
affect  all  students,  not  just  those  in 
the  degree  programs,  were  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  student 
governments  at  both  campuses. 

In  other  business,  B of  G ap- 
proved the  final  audited  financial 
statements  for  U of  G and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph-  Humber.  These 
included  information  on  enrol- 
ment, revenues  and  expenditures 
discussed  at  previous  meetings. 


Speaking  Out  Against  Poverty 

UofC  research  group  to  take  rural  women’s  stories  to  United  Nations 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Members  of  U of  G’s  Rural 
Women  Making  Change 
(RWMC)  research  group  will  bring 
stories  of  Canadian  rural  women  to 
the  international  stage  at  a United 
Nations  panel  discussion  Oct.  16. 

RWMC  director  Prof.  Belinda 
Leach,  program  co-ordinator  Susan 
Turner,  researcher  Colleen  Purdon 
and  research  assistant  Evelyn 
Encalada-Grez  have  been  invited  to 
help  launch  the  second  UN  Decade 
for  the  Eradication  of  Poverty,  the 
second  phase  of  an  international  ini- 
tiative to  reduce  worldwide  poverty. 

As  part  of  the  launch,  a panel  dis- 
cussion will  be  held  in  front  of  an  au- 
dience of  UN  staff,  international 
non-governmental  organizations 
and  media  at  UN  headquarters  in 


New  York  City. 

“I  think  the  UN  is  in  for  a sur- 
prise,” says  Leach.  “They  might  ex- 
pect to  hear  how  great  things  are  for 
rural  women  here  in  the  ‘First 
World.’  But  the  truth  is  that  rural 
poverty,  a lack  of  opportunities  and 
gender  inequality  are  huge  issues  in 
rural  Canada,  just  as  they  are  for  ru- 
ral women  in  developing  nations 
around  the  world.” 

In  Canada,  rural  women  are  a di- 
verse group,  working  in  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing  and  service 
industries,  says  Turner.  Lack  of  ac- 
cess to  job  and  skills  training  and 
public  transportation  as  well  as 
shrinking  community  resources  put 
rural  women  on  an  unequal  footing, 
she  says. 

“Canada  is  a leader  in  exporting 
gender  equality  to  developing  na- 


tions, but  our  own  record  is  sketchy. 
Rural  women  around  the  world 
suffer  from  poverty,  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  declining  rural  oppor- 
tunities, and  they  are  not  a priority 
with  governments.  Our  research 
shows  that  this  is  perfectly  true  in 
Canada  right  now  as  well.” 

The  RWMC  is  a community- uni- 
versity research  alliance  aimed  at  ex- 
panding understanding  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  processes 
that  hinder  the  full  participation,  ef- 
fectiveness and  well-being  of  rural 
women  and  their  advocates. 

The  goal  of  the  group,  which  is 
made  up  of  community  organiza- 
tion members  and  academics,  is  to 
help  rural  women’s  organizations 
involved  in  local,  national  and  inter- 
national policy  promote  action  for 
change. 


U of  G Hosts  Annual  Go  ENG  Girl 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Guelph  is  one  of  15  Ontario 
universities  hosting  Go  ENG 
Girl,  a free  one-day  event  for  girls  in 
grades  7 to  10  and  their  parents  that 
showcases  career  opportunities  in 
engineering. 

The  event  runs  Oct.  18  from  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  Thombrough 
Building  and  gives  girls  and  their 
parents  a chance  to  hear  success  sto- 
ries from  women  studying  and 
working  in  engineering. 

An  initiative  of  the  Ontario  Net- 
work of  Women  in  Engineering  and 
supported  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Deans  of  Engineering,  the  program 
aims  to  enhance  young  women’s  in- 
terest in  engineering  and  encourage 
enrolment  in  engineering  programs 
at  the  post-secondary  level.  Cur- 
rently women  represent  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  first-year  engineering 
students  in  Ontario. 

“Go  ENG  Girl  is  a unique  oppor- 
tunity because  it  connects  girls  with 
women  who  are  already  succeeding 


in  the  world  of  engineering  and  en- 
ables these  girls  to  receive  a ton  of  in- 
sight into  the  many  fantastic 
opportunities  that  are  out  there  as 
well  as  any  struggles  they  might  face 
along  the  way,”  says  Bethany  Deyell, 
youth  outreach  co-ordinator  with 
the  Chair  for  Women  in  Science  and 
Engineering.  “Since  there  is  still  a 
significant  gender  imbalance  in  this 
field,  events  like  Go  ENG  Girl  are 
essential.” 

Guest  speakers  include  Jana 
Hamilton,  a professional  environ- 
mental engineer  who  studied  water 
resources  engineering  at  U of  G,  and 
Micha  Wallace,  a biological  engi- 
neering graduate  who  is  now  doing  a 
master’s  degree  in  applied  science. 

Besides  listening  to  speakers,  the 
girls  will  be  tackling  hands-on  pro- 
jects aimed  at  helping  them  develop 
their  skills  in  engineering  design. 

For  parents,  an  information  ses- 
sion vrill  explain  how  they  can  sup- 
port their  daughters  on  the  road  to  a 
career  in  engineering.  A panel  made 


up  of  faculty  and  students  will  dis- 
cuss entrance  requirements,  aca- 
demic support,  campus  life  and 
career  expectations. 

The  day  will  also  feature  displays 
showcasing  the  innovative  engineer- 
ing-related research  and  clubs  at  the 
University  and  a free  lunch  at  which 
students,  faculty  and  staff  can  talk  to 
participants. 

“Our  main  objective  is  to  get  girls 
excited  about  the  possibilities  that 
exist  for  them  and  to  help  them  see 
they  can  do  engineering,”  says 
Deyell.  “We  hope  to  expose  young 
women  to  a perspective  they  might 
not  have  considered  before,  showing 
engineering  as  a caring  profession 
that  involves  people,  social  responsi- 
bility and  the  design  of  products  that 
are  really  relevant  to  their  daily 
lives.” 

Participants  must  register  online 
at  www.ospe.on.ca/goenggirl.  For 
more  information  about  the  U of  G 
event,  visit  the  registration  website 
and  click  on  the  Guelph  link. 
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npw<;  in  brief 


OAC  SENIOR  FELLOW  NAMED 

U of  G has  appointed  Dave  Hope, 
assistant  deputy  minister,  regulated 
marketing  division,  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
A^irs  (OMAFRA),  to  the  role  of 
senior  fellow  of  agricultural  policy 
in  the  Department  of  Food,  Agri- 
cultural and  Resource  Economics. 
On  secondment  from  OMAFRA, 
Hope  will  assume  various  duties 
designed  to  enhance  the  relation- 
ship between  agricultural  econom- 
ics research  and  policy  initiatives 
for  agriculture  and  rural  initiatives 
in  Ontario.  A B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  grad- 
uate of  OAC,  he  joined  OMAFRA 
in  1989  and  has  served  as  assistant 
deputy  minister  since  2004. 


POLICY  ON  VOTING 

In  accordance  with  the  Canada 
Elections  Act,  the  following  will 
apply  for  the  Oct.  14  federal  elec- 
tion; If  requested,  employees 
should  be  allowed  three  consecutive 
hours  to  vote  while  polls  are  open 
(8:30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.).  Within 
these  time  limits,  all  enfranchised 
University  staff  must  be  permitted 
time  off  to  vote.  If  a supervisor  is 
required  to  let  an  employee  leave 
early  or  arrive  late  to  vote,  there  is  to 
be  no  deduction  from  pay. 


CBS  HOSTS  ANNUAL  LEaURE 

The  College  of  Biological  Science 
hosts  the  annual  Roy  C.  Anderson 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Parasitology 
Oct.  24  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1714  of 
the  OVC  Learning  Centre.  This 
year’s  lecturer  is  Julian  Davies,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  and  former  head  of 
the  Department  of  Microbiology 
and  Immunology  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of 
Microbiology.  He  will  discuss  “The 
Bad  and  Good  of  Antibiotic  Resist- 
ance.” An  informal  reception 
begins  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  centre’s 
foyer. 


EQUINE  GUELPH  CELEBRATES 

Equine  Guelph  welcomed  more 
than  100  industry  leaders  and  part- 
ners to  its  fifth-anniversary  “Cele- 
bration of  Partnerships”  dinner 
Sept.  30  at  Tralee  Estate  in  Caledon. 
The  evening  celebrated  the  accom- 
plishments of  Equine  Guelph  and 
looked  ahead  to  the  next  five  years. 
President  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
OVC  dean  Elizabeth  Stone  offered 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  the 
University.  The  evening  also 
marked  the  launch  of  a new  Equine 
Guelph  Researcher  Award  that  will 
recognize  an  outstanding  U of  G 
researcher  as  voted  by  tl^e  industry. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

The  winner  of  the  contest  held  this 
spring  to  name  U of  G’s  campus- 
wide e-mail  and  calendaring  system 
is  B.Sc.  student  Joseph  Vink.  He  was 
recently  presented  with  a Guelph 
Gryphons  hoodie  for  coming  up 
with  the  name  “Gryph  Mail.”  The 
contest  drew  more  than  400  name 
submissions,  aiid  after  drawing  up  a 
list  of  finalists,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  asked 
members  of  the  University  to  vote 
for  their  favourite.  Some  1,500 
votes  were  cast,  and  “Gryph  Mail” 
beat  out  its  closest  rival, 
■‘UoGmail,"  by  fewer  than  50  votes. 


‘Now  Agriculture  Is  More 
Than  Meat  and  Potatoes’ 


Continued  from  page  1 


Prof.  Amar  Mohanty,  Plant  Agriculture,  directs  the  new  Bioproducts  Discovery  and  Development  Centre. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


leum-based  materials,  says  Prof. 
Amar  Mohanty,  Plant  Agriculture, 
director  of  the  new  centre.  He  says 
the  BDDC  will  help  in  investigating 
renewable  materials,  growing  Can- 
ada’s bioeconomy  and  reducing 
gicervhouse  gas  emissions  from 
oil-based  fuels  and  products,  espe- 
cially those  used  in  the  automotive, 
packaging  and  building  industries. 

“Biobased  materials,  biobased 
chemicals  and  bioenergy  are  the  ma- 
jor requirements  to  establish  a 
bioeconomy.”  says  Mohanty,  an  in- 
ternational leader  in  biomaterials 
who  joined  Guelph  early  this  year  as 
the  Premier’s  Research  Chair  in 
Biomaterials  and  Transportation. 
(He’s  cross-appointed  to  the  School 
of  Engineering.) 

Take  those  bags  of  corn-derived 
plastic  pellets  along  with  packages  of 
waste  materials  — wood,  grass, 
straw,  soybeans  — sitting  in  the  cen- 
tre. Now  imagine  combining  them 
in  the  BDDC’s  injection  or  compres- 
sion moulding  equipment  to  form 
an  instrument  panel  in  your  car  or 
building  panels  for  your  home  or 
office. 

Mohanty  envisions  the  centre  as  a 
testing  ground  for  researchers  to  try 
out  processes  on  a pilot  scale.  After 
testing  materials  and  processing 
conditions  here,  scientists  will  share 
what  they  learn  with  industry. 

The  single-storey  facility  includes 
a processing  lab  with  new  equipment 
for  moulding  and  extruding  materi- 
als. Organizers  plan  to  build  another 
processing  lab  of  the  same  size  and 
hope  ultimately  to  connect  the  facil- 
ity with  existing  greenhouses  nearby. 

Besides  benefiting  the  bioecon- 
omy by  developing  new  products 
and  processes  for  Canadian  firms, 
the  centre  will  help  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions  by  replacing 
petroleum-based  products  with 
renewable  plant  feedstocks,  says 
Mohanty. 


About  50  researchers  will  use  the 
centre  for  their  studies,  including  a 
core  of  10  faculty  members  and  20 
other  researchers  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  the  departments  of 
Plant  Agriculture,  Cellular  and  Mo- 
\ccuiai  B'io\ogy,tnvuonmemal'Bio\- 
ogy.  Food  Science,  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  centre  will  hire  staff 
to  run  the  equipment  and  the 
facility. 

“It’s  a whole  new  way  of 
looking  at  agriculture 
and  a whole  new 
relationship  between 
the  sector  and  Ontario’s 
economy.  ” 


Besides  U of  G users,  the  facility 
will  draw  researchers  from  other 
universities  and  from  industry.  For 
instance,  Guelph  leads  the  $6-mil- 
lion  BioCar  project  that  involves  re- 
searchers here  and  at  three  other 
campuses  — the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  the  University  of  Windsor  — in 
studying  ways  to  use  crops  for  car 
parts. 

Other  projects  involving  U of  G 
researchers  include: 

• Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Agri- 
culture. studies  ways  to  add  value 
to  biomateriaJs  from  agriculture 
to  manufacturing. 

• Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, assesses  plant  proteins  for 
functional  and  structural  uses 
from  sutures  and  clothing  to 
packaging  and  coatings. 

• Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  studied  bioactive  fil- 
ters to  detect,  capture  and  disarm 
pathogens  — research  that  may 
help  the  greenhouse,  health  sci- 


ences and  water  treatment  indus- 
tries. 

• CBS  dean  Mike  Ernes  and  Prof. 
Ian  Tetlow,  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology,  investigate  novel 
starches  for  various  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

• Prof.  Manju  Misra,  cross-ap- 
pointed to  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture,  studies  green 
nanotechnology  and  biobased 
materials. 

“It’s  a whole  new  way  of  looking 
at  agriculture  and  a whole  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  sector  and  On- 
tario’s economy,”  says  Erickson. 
“Now  agriculture  is  more  than  meat 
and  potatoes  — it’s  car  parts,  build- 
ing materials,  fuel  and  more.” 

Countering  arguments  that 
growing  crops  for  biomaterials  may 
threaten  food  supplies  or  push  up 
food  prices,  Mohanty  says  those 
problems  stem  not  from  bioprod- 
ucts alone  but  more  from  the  costs  of 
food  production,  packaging  and  dis- 
tribution. 

“We’re  not  increasing  food  prices 
because  of  using  crops  for  biofuel 
and  biomaterials.” 

He  adds  that  wastes  and  under- 
valued byproducts  from  the  emerg- 
ing biofuel  industries  “have 
tremendous  potential  as  the  novel 
raw  materials  for  industrial  products 
in  greening  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. This  is  one  of  the  pathways  to- 
ward a solution  for  global  warming.” 
Few  research  centres  exist  world- 
wide for  exploring  ways  to  add  value 
to  waste  agricultural  products,  says 
Mohanty.  Guelph’s  strength  lies  in 
interdisciplinary  studies  connecting 
plant  breeding  and  genetics,  materi- 
als and  food  processing,  engineering, 
life  sciences  and  environmental 
management,  he  says. 

“This  new  centre  positions 
Guelph  as  a world  leader  in  the  field 
of  bioproducts.” 


people 

KUDOS  FOR  ENTOMOLOGIST 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  America  next 
month  in  Nevada,  Prof.  Steve  Mar- 
shall. Environmental  Biology,  will 
receive  the  Thomas  Say  Award, 
sponsored  by  the  Maryland-based 
Entomological  Foundation  for  sig- 
nificant and  outstanding  work  in 
insect  systematics,  morphology  or 
evolution. 


ITALY  HONOURS  VINTNER 

Don  Ziraldo,  a 1971  OAC  graduate 
vAo  co-founded  Inniskillin  Wines 
Inc.  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  has 
received  Italy’s  XXVII  Masi  Prize. 
He  was  cited  for  his  focus  on 
research  and  innovation  for  wine  in 
the  Niagara  region  and  building  the 
area’s  reputation  for  making  and 
exporting  high-quality  wines  with 
personality. 


PROF  JOINS  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Catherine  Carstairs,  History, 
has  been  elected  to  the  council  of 
the  Canadian  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  2008  to  2011. 


HISTORIANS  GIVE  TALKS 
IN  ENGLAND.  DOWN  UNDER 

Prof.  Tara  Abraham,  History,  spoke 
on  “Transcending  Disciplines:  The 
Case  of  Cybernetics  and  the  Cogni- 
tive Sciences”  at  the  Sixth  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  British  Society  for 
the  History  of  Science,  the  History 
of  Science  Society  and  the  Canadian 
Society  for  the  History  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Science  in  Oxford,  England. 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan  gave  various 
talks  on  aspects  of  The  Biographical 
EHctionary  of  Scottish  Women  at  vixvv- 
versities  in  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania.  She  a/so  spoke  to  the 
Sydney  Society  for  Scottish  History. 


JOURNALISTS  ELEa  ROBERTS 

Owen  Roberts,  director  of  research 
communications  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  was  elected  general 
secretary  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Journalists 
at  the  group’s  annual  congress  in 
Austria  last  month.  He  will  also 
co-host  the  congress  when  it  comes 
to  Canada  in  201 1. 


In  Memoriam 

Constance  Rooke 

Constance  Rooke.  founding  direc- 
tor of  Guelph-Humber’s  MFA  in 
creative  writing  program  and  a for- 
mer associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) at  U of  G>  died  Oct.  4 at  age 
65.  A graduate  of  Smith  College, 
Tulane  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  she  joined  U 
of  G in  1 988  as  chair  of  the  English 
department  and  was  appointed 
AVP  in  1 994.  She  left  U of  G in  1 999 
to  become  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Leon,  and  her  son, 
Jonathan. 

Charles  Capstick 

Charles  Capstick.  founding  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  (CIS),  died 
Sept.  26  in  Hamilton  at  age  80.  He 
chaired  CIS  from  1971  to  1976.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen:  five 
children,  including  Prof.  Frances 
Sharom,  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology;  and  10  grandchildren. 
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2008  Chancellor’s  and  President’s  Scholars 

Thirteen  award  recipients  bring  academic  accolades,  international  experiences,  leadership  achievements  to  U of  G 


The  Lincoln  Alexander  Chan- 
cellor’s Scholarships  and  the 
President’s  Scholarships  are  pre- 
sented annually  to  students  of  aca- 
demic distinction  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  their 
schools  and  their  communities  and 
demonstrate  the  potential  to  become 
leaders  in  society. 

The  President’s  Scholarships  are 
I the  University’s  most  prestigious  en- 
: trance  awards.  Established  in  1987, 
j the  program  has  provided  financial 
I support  and  academic  guidance  to 
I 242  students,  including  the  1 1 who 
! are  recognized  here. 

1 The  Chancellor’s  Scholarships 
I were  established  in  2002  to  honour 
I Lincoln  Alexander,  U of  G’schancel- 
I lor  emeritus  and  former  lieuten- 
I ant-governor  of  Ontario,  on  his  80th 
I birthday.  The  scholarships  are 
I awarded  to  students  who  are  aborig- 
inal, persons  vdth  a disability  or 
members  of  a racialized  minority, 
and  are  intended  to  enhance  student 
diversity  atUofG. 

Recipients  of  both  the  Chancel- 
lor’s and  President’s  Scholarships 
were  honoured  Sept.  2 at  a luncheon 
hosted  by  Alexander  and  president 
Alastair  Summerlee.  The  event  also 
recognized  the  contributions  of  fac- 
ulty mentors  and  major  donors  to 
the  scholarship  program.  The  Presi- 
j dent’s  Scholarships  honour  these 
j distinguished  University  leaders  and 
I supporters-.  Richard  “Dick”  Brovm, 
j Ceci)  H.  FranUin  and  Ingrid  Frank- 
lin, Charles  S.  Humphrey,  Jack  R. 
Longstaffe,  Burton  C.  Matthews. 
Frederick  Metcalf  and  Kathleen 
Metcalf.  Rol-land  Farms  Limited 
! and  Lillian  Stewart  Usher. 


Back  row,  from  left:  Lydia  Frost.  Nicole  Markwick,  Nadine  Frost,  president  Alastair  Summerlee,  Evan  Bell,  isam 
Oke  and  Duncan  Parviainen.  Front  row:  Lindsay  Morris,  Paisley  McLeod,  Kerith  Gordon,  Stephynie  Sargent  and 
Sylvie  Vigneax. 


President’s  Scholars 

Evan  Bell,  Orillia  District  Colle- 
giate and  Vocational  Institute, 
Orillia 

Evan  has  received  many  awards  and 
honours  for  academics  and  athletics. 
He  was  named  Athlete  of  the  Year 
three  times,  took  top  honours  in  the 
University  of  Waterloo  math  contest 
and  earned  the  Principal’s  Student 
Leadership  Award  at  graduation.  An 
actor,  vocalist  and  trumpet  player  in 
the  senior  concert  and  stage  bands, 
be  performed  in  school  productions 
and  had  a role  in  the  YTV  movie 
King  of  the  Camp.  He  also  served  as 
head  boy,  received  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Award  and  organized  his 
school’s  anti-smoking  campaign. 


Chancellor  emeritus  Lincoln  Alexander  with  Jeannette  Goode  and  Kyle 
Runeckles.  photos  by  grant  martin 


Ontario  Students  Against  Impaired 
Driving,  she  was  also  on  the  mayor's 
committee  for  a “Youth  Against 
Hate”  concert  and  was  named  “Per- 
son of  the  Year”  by  the  Manotick 
Messenger  in  2006. 

Isdin  Oke,  Centennial  Collegiate 
Vocational  Institute,  Guelph 

Isdin  placed  first  in  the  Pascal  Math 
Contest,  won  t\vo  gold  medals  at  the 
Science  Olympics  and  took  top  spot 
at  the  2008  Brain  Bee.  He  also  devel- 
oped a project  for  the  National 
Sanofi-A vends  BioTalent  Challenge 
that  earned  a gold  medal  at  the 
Waterloo-Wellington  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair.  He  competed  in 
Reach  for  the  Top  regional  matches, 
the  National  Biology  Competition, 
the  Avogadro  Chemistry  Contest 
and  the  OAPT  Physics  Contest.  He 
was  also  a founding  member  of  the 
Eta  Pi  School  Enrichment  Club. 

Duncan  Parviainen,  Uxbridge  Sec- 
ondary School 

At  graduation,  Duncan  was  recog- 
nized with  a number  of  academic 
awards.  He  was  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Voices  of  Youth  commit-  | 
tee,  which  organized  events  to  show- 
case the  talents  of  teens.  He  tutored 
his  peers  in  math,  science  and  biol- 
ogy, and  organized  his  school’s 
involvement  in  Canada’s  National 
Day  Against  Homophobia.  He  was 
also  active  in  various  extracurricular 
activities,  including  wrestling,  row- 
ing, yoga,  canoeing  and  playing  the  j 
flute.  After  graduation  in  2007,  he  | 
backpacked  though  India  and  Nepal  ; 
and  spent  three  months  volunteer-  I 
ing  at  two  orphanages  in  Ghana. 


Chancellor’s  Scholars 

Jeannette  Goode,  Mayfield  Sec- 
ondary School,  Brampton 

I Jeannette  is  a top  student  who  excels 
, in  sports  and  the  arts.  She  sang  in  the 
i women’s  chorus  at  her  school  and 
; was  a member  of  the  drama  team. 
She  was  also  an  organist  at  the  North 
Park  Worship  Centre.  Jeannette  was 
named  Female  Rookie  of  the  Year  in 
2005  and  MVP  of  the  track-and-field 
i team  for  her  contributions  as  a 
: leader  and  member  ofthe  100-metre 
j relay  team.  A skilled  public  speaker, 
she  also  served  as  a tutor  with  the 
i Congress  of  Black  Women’s  Tutorial 
Program  and  was  a volunteer  with 
! the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation. 
Kyle  Runeckles,  Newmarket  High 
School,  Newmarket 
■ Kyle  excels  scholastically,  socially 
and  artistically.  In  high  school,  he 
was  president  of  the  music  council, 
an  executive  of  the  Relay  for  Life 
committee,  a link  crew  leader,  a 
member  of  the  social  justice  com- 
mittee and  a musician  in  school 
bands.  As  an  Earth  Day  Canada  cer- 
tified eco-mentor  and  co-founder  of 
his  school’s  Ecology  Club,  Kyle 
j helped  reduce  the  school’s  eco-foot- 
1 print  by  implementing  a recycling 
I program  and  taking  part  in  commu- 
nity outreach,  including  Pitch-In 
I days.  Earth  Day  celebrations,  anti- 
' idling  campaigns,  tree  plantings  and 
, provincial  Envirothon  events. 


Lydia  Frost,  Sir  James  Dunn  Acad- 
emy, St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Lydia  has  taken  her  academic,  ath- 
letic and  musical  talents  to  the 
national  and  international  stages.  In 
the  academic  realm,  she  was  a peer 
tutor  and  maintained  a 97-per-cent 
average.  She  is  a national-level  ath- 
lete who  captured  a bronze  medal  at 
the  National  Legion  Track  and  Field 
Competition  in  2007.  Only  a week 
before  that  competition,  she  per- 
formed in  Beijing,  China,  playing 
bassoon  \vith  the  New  Brunsvrick 
Youth  Orchestra.  The  orchestra  also 
performed  at  the  opening  gala  for 
the  2007  East  Coast  Music  Awards 
and  took  home  the  award  for  best 
classical  recording. 

Nadine  Frost,  Sir  James  Dunn 
Academy,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Nadine  was  a peer  tutor  and  a mem- 
ber of  Teens  Against  Drinking  and 
Driving,  organized  a 30-Hour  Fam- 
ine and  served  as  props  director  for 
her  school’s  production  of  Hamlet. 
An  accomplished  musician,  Nadine 
travelled  with  the  New  Brunswick 
Youth  Orchestra  to  Italy  and  China. 
She  is  ranked  nationally  as  a top 
middle-distance  runner,  represented 
the  Atlantic  region  at  the  North 
American  Track  and  Field  Champi- 
onships and  was  selected  as  an  ath- 
lete ambassador  by  Athletics  New 
Brunswick. 


Keritli  Gordon,  Citadel  High 
School,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Kerith  received  the  Nova  Scotia 
Schools  Exemplary  Participation 
Award  and  is  a three-time  recipient 
of  honours  with  distinction.  As  a 
member  of  the  provincial  ringette 
team,  she  has  competed  at  five  Cana- 
dian championships  and  at  the  Can- 
ada Winter  Games.  She  also  com- 
petes in  soccer,  ice  hockey,  field 
hockey,  cross-country,  track  and 
field,  rowing  and  Highland  dancing. 
Kerith  has  a strong  commitment  to 
community  service.  She  has  led  pro- 
gramming at  the  Adventure  Earth 
Centre,  mentored  young  ringette 
players  and  worked  with  a local 
church  to  aid  the  disadvantaged. 

Paisley  McLeod,  John  F.  Ross 
Collegiate  Vocational  Institute, 
Guelph 

Paisley  is  a musician,  songwriter, 
fashion  designer  and  filmmaker.  She 
produced  a CD  called  Fancy  Pants 
and  Pseudo  Hairstyles  and  a music 
video  for  the  single  Mr.  Fancy  Pants. 
She  also  produced  and  edited  a video 
and  helped  create  a postcard  cam- 
paign to  raise  awareness  of  teen  sui- 
cide. During  high  school,  Paisley  was 
involved  with  the  arts  council,  the 
Gay/Straight  Alliance  and  the  Ross 
Ambassadors  and  volunteered  at 
Rogers  Television,  the  Ed  Video 


Media  Arts  Centre,  the  Hillside  Fes- 
tival, the  Guelph  International  Film 
Festival  and  the  River  Run  Centre. 

Nicole  Markwick,  Iroquois  Ridge 
High  School,  Oakville 

Nicole  organized  school  conferences 
on  youth  culture,  youth  empower- 
ment and  HIV/AIDS.  The  events 
were  well-received  and  featured 
high-profile  speakers,  including  Ste- 
phen Lewis.  Nicole  is  also  education 
co-ordinator  for  Oakville’s  “Million 
or  More”  campaign,  which  aims  to 
raise  more  than  $1  million  for  the 
Stephen  Lewis  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  carried  the  AIDS  mes- 
sage to  feeder  schools  and  commu- 
nity groups.  Nicole  has  been  part  of 
the  school’s  student-staff  learning 
team,  30-Hour  Famine,  student 
council  and  Relay  for  Life. 

Lindsay  Morris,  South  Carleton 
High  School,  Richmond 

As  student  council  co-president  and 
a student  trustee  with  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  District  School 
Board,  Lindsay  spearheaded  a two- 
year  campaign  for  Free  the  Children 
that  raised  $20,000.  She  also  orga- 
nized her  school’s  30-Hour  Famine 
and  Dollars  for  Darfur  campaigns, 
planned  World  AIDS  Day  celebra- 
tions and  co-ordinated  an  AIDS 
awareness  concert.  A volunteer  with 


Stephynie  Sargent,  Clarington 
Central  Secondary  School,  Bow- 
manviUe 

During  high  school,  Stephynie  pro- 
vided leadership  to  her  figure  skating 
team,  organized  a 30-Hour  Famine, 
was  co-president  of  student  council 
and  received  the  Ontario  Principal’s 
Award  for  Leadership.  At  gradua- 
tion, she  earned  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral’s Academic  Medal  and  a number 
of  subject  awards  and  was  named 
one  of  the  top  three  students  by  the 
Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School 
Board.  A 4-H  member,  Stephynie 
was  chosen  as  one  of  six  provincial 
ambassadors  in  2007.  She  also 
received  the  2007  Holstein  Ontario 
Spirit  of  4-H  Dairy  Award. 

Sylvie  Vigneax,  West  Hill  Second- 
ary School,  Owen  Sound 

Sylvie  received  awards  for  excellence 
in  math,  science  and  English  and 
competed  in  cross-country  running, 
Nordic  skiing  and  rugby.  She  also 
participated  in  a number  of  commu- 
nity choir  and  theatre  productions. 
In  2006,  she  performed  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  a North  American  choral 
showcase.  That  same  year,  she  spent 
a week  on  Parliament  Hill  with  the 
Forum  of  Young  Canadians.  Sylvie 
has  co-ordinated  food  drives,  a 
30-Hour  Famine  and  Cops  for  Can- 
cer and  was  a youth  volunteer  with 
the  Grey-Bruce  Health  Unit. 
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An  Extravag-Anne-za  for  Lucy  Maud 

U ofG  marks  100th  anniversary  of  Anne  of  Green  Gables  with  conference  celebrating  the  life  and  cultural  influence  ofLM.  Montgomery 


I BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

SHE  WAS  A FEMINIST  before  feminism 
existed  and  a political  hero  to  the 
oppressed.  She  also  earned  fans  among  some 
noted  historical  figures. 

Who  knew  that  stories  of  a spunky  orphan 
girl  named  Anne  Shirley,  written  a century  ago, 

I would  spark  the  imagination  of  millions  and 
I influence  people  the  world  over?  Certainly  not 
i the  author,  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery,  who 
] wrote  several  classic  tales  of  Anne,  a character 
I who  was  first  introduced  to  the  world  in  1908 
I in  the  novel  Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

“1  had  no  idea  of  Montgomery’s  vride  cul- 
j tural  impact  when  I started  working  on  her,” 

1 says  University  professor  emerita  Mary  Rubio, 
j English  and  Theatre  Studies  (SETS).  Together, 
she  and  Elizabeth  Waterston,  also  a University 
professor  emerita  in  SETS,  have  travelled  the 
globe  researching  Montgomery’s  life  and  leg- 
acy. 

Rubio  and  Waterston  edited  The  Selected 
Journals  of  LM.  Montgomery  in  five  volumes 
between  1985  and  2004.  They  also  collaborated 
on  Writing  A Life:  LM.  Montgomery,  a short  bi- 
ography of  the  author  that  journeys  “behind 
the  scenes”  of  her  life.  It’s  available  online  at 
vww.  Immrc.ca. 

On  Oct.  17,  Rubio’s  long-awaited  biogra- 
phy, Lucy  Maud  Montgomery:  The  Gift  of 
Wings,  and  Waterston’s  guide  to  Montgom- 
ery’s writings,  Magic  Island:  The  Fictions  of 
L.M.  Montgomery,  will  be  launched  at  an  event 
running  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  The  authors  will  read 
from  their  works,  answer  questions  and  sign 
copies  of  their  books. 

Rubio  spent  more  than  two  decades  doing 
research  for  Gift  of  Wings,  including  extensive 
interviews  with  people  who  knew  Montgom- 
ery best,  including  her  son,  friends,  maids  and 
relatives,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  She 
also  travelled  to  Poland  and  Scotland  collecting 
information.  The  book  is  an  intimate  narrative 
1 that  covers  Montgomery’s  childhood  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  her  adolescence,  her  legal  fights 
as  a world-famous  author  and  difficulties  with 
marriage,  motherhood  and  her  celebrity. 

Magic  Island  draws  on  Waterston’s  study  of 
Montgomery  over  more  than  four  decades. 
The  book  discusses  a different  Montgomery 
book  in  each  chapter  and  draws  parallels  be- 
tween the  author’s  internal  “island”  — her  per- 
sonal life  and  professional  career  — and  the 
characters  in  her  novels.  It  also  explores  how 
Montgomery’s  intelligence,  drive  and  sense  of 
humour  were  components  of  her  creative  suc- 
cess. 

Rubio  and  Waterston  have  also  supported 
the  McLaughlin  Library  and  the  president’s  of- 
fice in  developing  the  upcoming  conference 
“From  Canada  to  the  World:  The  Cultural  In- 
fluence of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery.”  Running 
Oct.  23  to  26,  the  event  is  expected  to  draw 
fans,  scholars  and  biographers  alike  and  will 
feature  a unique  combination  of  lectures,  per- 
formances, films,  music,  tours  and  exhibitions. 

The  conference  vrill  draw  on  the  Univer- 
sity's extensive  collection  of  Montgomery 
memorabilia  — her  private  journals,  scrap- 
books, handiwork,  photographs,  first  editions 
and  other  material  — and  the  L.M.  Montgom- 
ery Research  Centre  website,  a scholarly  re- 
source designed  to  make  the  library’s 
collection  easily  accessible  to  scholars  and 
readers. 

“Each  year,  many  researchers,  students,  fac- 
ulty and  members  of  the  public  travel  to 
Guelph  to  look  at  and  use  the  holdings  in  our 
collection,”  says  Lome  Bruce,  head  of  archival 
and  special  collections  in  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary. “This  year  alone,  in  addition  to  people 


from  across  Canada,  we’ve  had  visitors  from 
Japan,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy.  We  re  also  starting  to  gel 
e-mails  about  our  virtual  exhibit  of  more  than 
1,200  photographs  stored  in  our  online  data- 
base. This  collection  is  not  only  fascinating  but 
also  provides  a seemingly  inexhaustible  source 
for  generating  new  ideas  about  her  life  and 
works.” 

Rubio  became  interested  in  the  life  and  leg- 
acy of  Montgomery  after  reading  Anne  of  Green 
Gables  four  decades  ago.  “I  fell  in  love  with  her 
books,”  she  says,  adding  that  Aime  wasn’t  writ- 
ten for  children.  “It  was  intended  for  a general 
audience  of  men,  women  and  young  adults.” 

She  and  Waterston  joined  forces  as  re- 
searchers after  discovering  one  another’s  pas- 
sion for  Montgomery. 

“Elizabeth  did  the  first  serious  scholarly 


work  on  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  ever,”  says 
Rubio.  “She  was  the  first  person  to  take  the  au- 
thor's work  seriously  and  to  see  her  social 
impact.” 

They  aren’t  the  only  ones  to  have  been 
moved  by  Montgomery’s  words.  To  date,  her 
work  has  been  translated  into  34  languages. 

As  a character,  Anne  Shirley  was  strong  and 
confident,  an  anomaly  in  early  20th-century 
literature,  says  Rubio.  These  traits,  which 
Montgomery  carefully  crafted  to  create  a figure 
of  female  empowerment,  were  deemed  inap- 
propriate and  offensive  by  some.  Others  saw 
her  as  a key  figure  who  played  a powerful  role 
in  promoting  feminism  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  women. 

“Elizabeth  and  I have  discovered  she’s  a 
writer  who  truly  changes  people’s  lives,"  says 
Rubio.  “Even  more  surprising,  our  travels  and 


contacts  around  the  world  have  demonstrated  I 
that  she  has  had  major  political  impact  in  some  , 
places.”  i 

Despite  her  legacy  as  a visionary  for  ' 
women,  Montgomery  was  considered  by  some  j 
to  be  a subversive  writer.  During  the  Second  j 
World  War,  the  publishing  division  of  the  Pol- 
ish army  printed  and  distributed  her  book  | 
Anne’s  House  of  Dreams  to  soldiers  in  the  ' 
trenches,  says  Rubio.  “The  purpose  was  to  in-  | 
spire  them  to  fight  hard  for  a peaceful  hearth  | 
and  a safe  home  where  there  was  trust  and  j 
love.”  After  the  war  ended,  however,  the  Rus-  i 
sian-dominated  government  tried  to  get  her 
books  banned.  Polish  educators  fought  back  by  | 
insisting  her  books  were  harmless.  j 

“Montgomery  presented  such  a powerful  | 
picture  of  loyalty  to  family  and  friends  that  it  ■ 
undercut  the  communist  belief  that  your  first  i 
loyalty  should  be  to  the  state,”  says  Rubio.  j 
In  the  ensuing  years,  Montgomery’s  books  . 
became  so  popular  that  they  were  sold  through  | 
“the  underground.”  It  wasn’t  because  they  | 
were  prohibited  but  because  there  simply  was  j 
not  enough  paper  to  print  the  volume  of  copies  i 
being  demanded,  says  Rubio.  “The  books  , 
never  reached  the  open  shelves  ofbookstores.”  1 
Over  time,  Montgomery’s  work  has  been  j 
met  with  adoration  as  well  as  objection.  Al-  j 
though  she  was  initially  revered,  there  came  a | 
time  when  her  male  counterparts  decided  she  j 
wasn’t  worthy  of  the  respect  and  admiration  | 
she  was  receiving.  Rubio  says  many  began  to  j 
consider  Montgomery’s  work  to  be  childish,  | 
and  a lot  of  critics  dismissed  her  stories,  which  j 
invariably  had  happy  endings.  | 

"When  I first  read  Montgomery  in  the  late  , 
1960s,  she  was  regarded  in  Canada  as  a third-  * 
rate  writer  of  sentimental  books  for  children,  j 
Men  didn’t  read  her  books,  scholars  belittled  j 
them,  and  it  wasn’t  safe  to  admit  in  educated  I 
company  that  you  had  a secret  passion  for  \ 
Montgomery.”  j 

Despite  the  negativity,  a number  of  noted  ; 
male  figures  were  happy  to  admit  they  re-  i 
spected  Montgomery’s  vmting.  Mark  Twain  is 
reported  to  have  called  Anne  Shirley  the  sweet- 
est creation  since  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Rubio  j 
says  Twain  admired  Montgomery  because  of  i 
the  ways  she  reminded  him  of  himself. 

“The  two  authors  had  a similar  sense  of  hu-  j 
mour  and  irony,  and  they  both  had  a talent  for 
creating  memorable  characterization  and  at- 
mosphere through  landscape.  She  also  had  his 
ability  to  write  out  of  the  oral  tradition,  making 
her  book  readable  for  all  ages  through  the  skill 
of  professional  storytelling.” 

Another  Montgomery  fan  was  Canadian 
governor  general  Earl  Grey,  who  was  a strong 
supporter  of  the  arts  in  his  day.  His  love  of 
Anne  of  Green  Cables  led  him  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  meet  the  author,  says  Rubio. 

“Earl  Grey  says  he  wrote  all  his  friends  back 
in  the  United  Kingdom  about  this  wonderful 
new  author  he  had  discovered  in  Canada,  but 
was  surprised  to  learn  they’d  already  read  her. 

It  seems  Anne  of  Green  Gables  had  been  pub- 
lished in  an  English  edition  the  same  year  as  the 
American  one.” 

Former  British  prime  ministers  Stanley 
Baldwin  and  Ramsay  Macdonald  were  also 
noted  Montgomery  fans. 

“She  had  fans  everywhere,  and  they  were 
male  heads  of  state  as  well  as  women,”  says 
Rubio.  “By  1920,  she  was  an  international  ce- 
lebrity, and  she  says  in  her  journals,  with  no 
false  modesty,  that  her  novels  were  known  all 
over  the  English-speaking  world.” 

In  1923,  she  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  British  Royal  Society  of  the  Arts, 
and  in  1935,  she  vras  honoured  with  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire.  ! 


All  Things  Montgomery 

The  conference  "From  Canada  to  the  World:  The  Cultural  Influence  of  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery”  will  bring  L.M.  Montgomery  scholars,  biographers  and  fens 
to  campus  Oct.  23  to  26.  The  conference  itself  runs  all  day  Saturday  at  the  Delta  Hotel, 
and  Montgomery  aficionados  wiU  also  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  passion  for 
the  author  through  films,  tours  and  an  exhibition. 

On  Oct.  23  at  7 p.m.,  the  Bookshelf  Cinema  presents  "Takes  on  Maud,”  a screening 
of  two  short  films  — / Know  a Secret  by  L.M.  Montgomery  and  Boys  and  Girls  by  Alice 
Munro,  produced  by  Atlantis  Films.  It  will  be  followed  by  a panel  discussion  and  recep- 
tion in  the  E-Bar.  Panellists  are  Michael  MacMillan,  executive  chair  of  Alliance  Atlantis; 
University  professor  emerita  Elizabeth  Waterston;  Prof.  Paul  Salmon,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies;  and  film  historian  Benjamin  Lefebvre  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Tickets  are  $15  (plus  tax)  and  available  at  the  Bookshelf  and  U ofG  Bookstore. 

Two  bus  tours  are  also  being  offered — a Friday  tour  to  Bala  and  the  L.M.  Montgom- 
ery Museum  and  a Sunday  tour  of  Montgomery’s  Ontario  homes  in  Leaskdale 
(Uxbridge)  and  Norval. 

The  Saturday  conference  features  lectures,  a gala  dinner  with  a keynote  talk  by  U ofG 
chanceUor  Pamela  Wallin  and  a pre-dinner  performance  of  Memories  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery.  Full  conference  registrants  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  exhibition  “Searching  for  Home  — The  Lives  of  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomeiy”  Friday  at  7 p.m. 

For  registration  information,  visit  www.lmmrc.ca/conference/program.html. 
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A New  Canine  Model  of  Cancer 

Mice  are  nice  but  dogs  may  help  OVC  researchers  learn  more  about  course  and  treatment  of  cancer 


Prof.  Geoff  Wood,  Pathobiology,  hopes  to  help  people  and  dogs  defeat  cancer.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Cancer  researchers  seeking 
treatments  and  cures  have  long 
I relied  on  lab  mice  to  study  the 
: disease.  Now  add  dogs  to  the 
I menagerie. 

I Since  returning  last  year  to  his 
I alma  mater,  Prof.  GeofF  Wood, 
Pathobiology,  has  set  up  a research 
program  using  botli  mice  and  dogs 
to  study  human  cancer.  Besides 
learning  more  about  the  disease  in 
people,  he  expects  his  work  will  ben- 
I efit  canine  patients  at  the  OVC 
I Teaching  Hospital. 

I He  hardly  plans  to  supplant  the 
i mouse  as  a model  animal  for  study- 
I ing  disease.  Mus  musculus  has  been  a 
lab  workhorse  for  researchers  for 
more  than  a century.  And  it  will  con- 
j tinue  in  that  role  for  a long  time, 

I judgingby  the  scope  of  mouse  genet- 
I ics  projects  under  way  worldwide, 

1 including  work  at  the  Toronto  Cen- 
I tre  for  Phenogenomics  (TCP),  where 
Wood  studied  before  coming  back  to 
Guelph. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can 
learn  more  readily  from  dogs,  espe- 
cially those  arriving  at  OVC  with 
naturally  developed  tumours,  says 
this  lifelong  dog  owner  (he  cunently 
has  a nine-year-old  black  Lab). 

Larger  breeds  of  dogs  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  bone  cancer. 
Nobody  knows  why,  although  re- 
searchers and  veterinarians  specu- 

I \\\e  immais*  iap\d 

opens  them  up  to  more  csncer-caus- 
ing  mutations.  Others  think  breed- 
ing practices  have  predisposed  dogs 
to  genetic  disorders  such  as  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  blindness. 

“The  bigger  they  are,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  get  osteosarcoma,” 
he  says,  adding  that  boxers  are  noto- 


rious for  developing  tumours  in  gen- 
eral. (Researchers  used  DNA  from  a 
boxer  to  develop  the  first  map  of  the 
dog  genome;  other  breeds  and  rela- 
tives were  then  used  to  complete  the 
dog  genome  sequence,  published  in 
2005.) 

Wood  plans  to  work  with  OVC 
patients  through  such  clinicians  as 
Prof.  Paul  Woods,  co-director  of 
Guelph’s  Institute  for  Comparative 
Cancer  Investigation.  The  pathobl- 
oJogist  has  been  designing  a gene 
chip  that  he’D  use  to  compare  the 
DNA  of  normal  and  diseased  ani- 
mals to  uncover  markers  (bits  of  ge- 
netic material  associated  with  disease 
genes). 

He  expects  to  learn  which  genetic 


clusters  are  bad  or  benign  in  various 
patients.  Besides  helping  him  learn 
more  about  cancer  in  dogs,  this  tech- 
nology will  allow  him  to  watch  what 
happens  during  treatment.  Wood 
hopes  that  information  will  help  vet- 
erinarians better  tailor  treatments 
for  individual  patients  and  yield 
better  predictions  about  survival 
after  treatment. 

Beyond  the  OVC  hospital,  he  says 

\motV.  \vo\da  out  piomi&e  for 
learning  more  about  cancer  in  peo- 
ple. That’s  largely  the  purpose  of 
those  mouse  studies,  of  course,  in- 
cluding Wood’s  own  work  with 
mice.  But  he  says  there  are  benefits  to 
using  dogs  as  models  of  human 
disease. 

Cancer  in  dogs  looks  much  the 
same  as  cancer  in  people.  Con- 


versely, “bone  cancer  in  mice  is 
vanishingly  rare,”  he  says. 

The  canine  genome  sequence  also 
resembles  the  human  one,  showing 
that  we  share  more  of  our  ancestral 
DNA  with  dogs  than  with  mice. 

Perhaps  more  important,  those 
cancer  cases  arriving  at  OVC  develop 
spontaneously.  That  might  make 
them  a better  model  of  hiunan  dis- 
ease progression  than  researchers’ 

catefxiUy  induced  changes  in  lab 

mice.  And  because  companion  ani- 
mals live  with  their  owners,  they  may 
provide  clues  to  environmental  trig- 
gers that  also  lead  to  cancer  in 
humans. 

Wood  figures  he’ll  get  the  best  of 
both  worlds  by  studying  dogs  and 
mice. 

“This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 


mine  these  two  data  sets  of  what 
changes  go  on  in  the  dog  and  the 
mouse,  what’s  similar  and  difterent.” 

He  hopes  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  genetic  "noise”  in  cancer  — ge- 
netic changes  that  can’t  be  attributed 
to  specific  causes.  And  maybe  he’ll 
learn  more  about  how  groups  of 
genes,  including  regulatory  genes, 
work  together  to  trigger  disease. 

Wood  completed  a DVM  at 
Guelph  and  a PhD  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  where  he  used  rats  to 
study  cancer.  He  was  drawn  to  can- 
cer research  by  seemingly  perverse 
logic  — it’s  a complicated  area  in 
which  researchers  and  doctors  have 
made  little  progress,  despite  recent 
advances. 

He  completed  a D.V.Sc.  by  divid- 
ing his  time  between  Toronto  and 
Guelph,  where  he  was  co-supervised 
by  Prof  Jeff  Caswell,  Pathobiology. 
He  worked  at  both  the  Ontario  Can- 
cer Institute  — where  he  studied 
breast  and  endometrial  cancer  — 
and  the  TCP.  At  the  latter,  he  worked 
with  Colin  McKerlie,  a two-time 
Guelph  graduate  who  was  named 
CEO  of  the  centre  this  spring. 

Wood  says  animal  models  are 
critical  to  understanding  how  dis- 
ease works  in  humans  and  how  to 
tackle  it.  Citing  ties  with  clinicians 
and  access  to  OVC  patients,  he  says; 
“The  opportunity  to  do  comparative 
work  with  dogs  is  why  1 came  here.” 

He’s  one  of  a few  researchers  in 
TJortii  America  tafcng  a comparative 
approach  to  studying  canine  cancers. 
Another  is  Chand  Khanna,  senior 
scientist  at  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute in  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  a for- 
mer OVC  intern.  Wood  expects  to 
work  with  Khanna,  who  has  devel- 
oped a bank  of  canine  tissue 
specimens  and  arrays. 
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Corporate  Social  Responsibility: 
The  Role  That  Researchers 
Can  Play 


University  of  Guelph,  OAC  Centennial  Arboretum  Centre 
October  3 1"‘  2008 


An  interactive  symposium  to  allow  the  sharing  of  experiences  and  lessons 
learned  regarding  Corporate  Social  Responsibility,  and  definition  of  outstanding 
research  issues  for  improving  CSR  policy  development  and  implementation 


ATTENDANCE  IS  FREE  BUT  SPACES  ARE  LIMITED 
ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  IS  REQUIRED 


Students  please  email  Angus  Grant  at  agrant@uoguelph.ca 
indicating: 

(a)  academic  program  (b)  departmental  affiliation  and 
(c)  reason  for  interest  in  the  CSR  symposium 
and/or  for  further  information. 

Deadline  for  registration;  October  15,  2008 
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This  Spud’s  for  You 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Enjoying  that  creamy  baked  potato  on 
your  dinner  plate?  What  about  that 
handful  of  potato  chips  or  that  golden  fry 
snared  on  your  fork?  You  might  have  U of  G’s 
Potato  Queen  and  “her”  Elora  potato  patch  to 
thank. 

As  a research  technician  in  the  Department 
of  Plant  Agriculture  for  almost  20  years, 
Vanessa  Currie  has  made  a life  of  spuds.  The 
Guelph  graduate  oversees  annual  potato  trials 
conducted  by  the  University  under  a research 
program  involving  the  Ontario  Potato  Board 
and  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
(AAFC). 

By  growing  and  testing  potato  cultivars 
here,  she  helps  growers  and  breeders  elsewhere 
decide  which  ones  might  be  a good  bet  for  this 
part  of  the  world.  Which  varieties  tolerate 
drought  and  heat?  What  pesticides  work  best 
in  the  field?  Can  the  plants  resist  disease  and 
insects? 

Her  field  site  is  a 2'/^-acre  patch  at  U of  G’s 
Elora  Research  Station,  sandwiched  between 
canola  maintained  by  another  researcher  and 
ornamentals  grown  by  her  faculty  supervisor, 
Prof.  Al  Sullivan. 

Wooden  stakes  planted  at  the  head  of  each 
row  of  potatoes  identify  the  varieties.  For 
some,  it's  just  a cryptic  string  of  letters  and 
numbers.  Others  bear  recognizable  and  even 
fanciful  names:  Ranger  Russet,  Snowden,  Da- 
kota Diamond,  Red  Desire,  Lady  Crystal. 

“Potato  growers  have  a good  sense  of  hu- 
mour,” says  Currie. 

About  one-third  of  those  varieties  come 
from  breeders  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  and 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  where  AAFC  runs  the  coun- 
try* 5 breeding  programs.  The  rest  come  from 
abroad,  mostly  from  govermnenl,  university 
and  commercial  breeders  in  the  United  States. 

Every  year  Currie  grows  about  120  kinds  of 
potatoes,  enlisting  students  to  help  sow  the 
seeds  during  two  weeks  in  May.  She  digs  up  the 
first  tubers  in  August  and,  depending  on  the 
variety,  will  still  be  turning  up  spuds  through 
November. 

In  a building  at  the  research  station,  she 
works  in  the  “potato  room,”  where  she  sorts, 
weighs  and  measures  the  spuds  and  does  other 
eyeball  evaluations.  Are  the  tubers  free  of  dis- 
ease and  blemishes?  Does  each  plant  yield 


Research  technician  Vanessa  Currie  has  grown  and  tested  potatoes  for  two  decades  at 
Guelph.  PHOTO  BY  martin  SCHWALBE 


enough  potatoes?  Are  they  a uniform  size  and 
shape? 

Back  on  campus,  she  trades  in  her  field 
duds  for  a chefs  hat.  A short  distance  from  her 
office  with  its  “potato  wall”  of  spud-related 
news  clippings,  photos  and  posters  is  her 
lab-cum-kitchen,  outfitted  with  a stove,  mi- 


crov/ave  oven,  two  deep  fryers,  a peeler  and  a 
sheer,  as  well  as  a calorimeter  for  measuring 
colour.  Around  the  Bovey  Building,  Currie  is 
especially  popular  on  days  when  she  fires  up 
those  deep  fryers.  "It’s  a big  treat  day.” 

Chipping  varieties  make  up  about  half  of 
the  year’s  crop.  Those  are  stored  at  a potato 


chip  producer’s  site  in  Alliston,  where  Currie 
visits  periodically  for  sampling.  Among  the 
things  she’s  testing  is  how  well  different  variet- 
ies store  at  low  temperatures.  She  has  worked 
with  Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science,  whose 
research  team  found  an  enzyme  in  a North  Da- 
kota cultivar  that  prevents  browning  in  chips 
made  from  cold-stored  tubers. 

Currie  has  also  worked  on  “Project  Po- 
tato, a contest  for  students  in  a food  product 
development  course  taught  by  food  science 
professor  Massimo  Marcone.  This  year’s  po- 
tato-based products  included  potato  syrup, 
breakfast  patties  and  a frozen  dessert.  Business 
students  in  a "Market  Potato”  course  also  de- 
velop market  uses;  recent  ideas  include  glu- 
ten-free beer  and  potato  bioplastics. 

Recently,  Currie  provided  potato  chips  for 
University  of  Toronto  researchers  studying  sa- 
tiety and  cormections  to  potatoes'  glycemic  in- 
dex That  project  led  to  a survey  of  nutrient 
content  last  year  in  potatoes  dug  up  from  re- 
search plots  and  commercial  farms  in  Ontario. 
Sullivan  says  potatoes  make  up  ordy  a small 
part  of  his  research,  but  he’s  interested  in 
learning  more  about  what  makes  certain  vari- 
eties better  suited  to  different  growing  condi- 
tions. That  “genotype-by-environment"  study 
might  help  breeders  and  growers  find  cultivars 
that  perform  consistently  no  matter  where 
they’re  grown. 

He  calls  Currie  invaluable  for  her  long  field 
experience  and  rapport  with  the  potato  indus- 
try. Describing  her  as  a “go-to”  resource  for 
potato  lore  and  information,  he  says;  “Proba- 
bly nobody  in  the  province  has  seen  as  many 
cultivars  as  she  has." 

A U of  G biology  graduate,  Currie  had 
worked  on  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  with 
Ptof.  Mark  Sears,  Enviror\mental  Biology.  In 
1990,  she  was  hired  to  help  run  the  University’s 
former  potato  breeding  program  with  Gary 
Johnston,  who  developed  Guelph’s  signature 
Yukon  Gold  potato. 

With  all  that  potato  expertise  behind  her, 
it’s  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Currie  contrib- 
uted a potato  recipe  to  Anita  Ste^vart’s  Canada, 
a newly  published  cookbook  by  culinary  activ- 
ist and  gastronomer  Anita  Stewart.  Currie’s 
dish  is  shepherd’s  pie  with  buttermilk. 

For  more  information  about  U of  G’s 
potato  research  program,  visit  www.plant. 
uoguelph.ca/researchypotato/indexhtml. 


Stigma  Not  an  Issue  for  Breakfast  Programs,  Study  Finds 

Kids  want  to  attend  breakfast  clubs  for  fun  and  friends,  say  U ofG  researchers 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

A COMMON  BELIEF  that  social 
stigma  is  discouraging  children 
from  participating  in  breakfast  clubs 
isn’t  true,  according  to  a U of  G 
study. 

Prof.  Susan  Evers  and  John 
Dwyer,  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
phed  Nutrition,  found  that  a major- 
ity of  children  and  parents  don’t 
attach  any  stigma  to  child  nutrition 
programs  offered  through  schools  or 
communities. 

"Stigma  was  a huge  concern 
when  these  programs  started  in  the 
early  1990s,”  says  Evers,  “but  we 
found  that  the  children  didn’t  per- 
ceive any  stigma  and  wanted  to  come 
to  a breakfast  club  to  be  with  friends 
and  because  it  was  fun.” 

These  findings  disprove  the  argu- 
ment that  breakfast  clubs  are  ineffec- 


tive because  those  most  in  need  may 
not  be  attending  because  of  a per- 
ceived social  stigma,  she  says. 

“In  fact,  this  argument  is  one  of 
the  reasons  these  programs  aren’t 
fully  funded  by  the  provincial  or  fed- 
eral government.” 

The  study,  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Hunger 
and  Environmental  Nutrition,  in- 
cluded interviews  with  more  than 
100  participants  who  were  involved 
in  10  programs  across  Ontario. 

Researchers  interviewed  children 
in  grades  2, 3 and  4 who  participated 
in  breakfast  or  morning  snack  pro- 
grams, parents  of  participating  chil- 
dren, parents  of  non-participating 
children,  program  co-ordinators, 
volunteers  and  teachers. 

Overall,  the  children  participat- 
ing in  the  program  were  positive, 
and  only  a few  had  experienced  teas- 


ing from  peers,  says  Evers. 

“Of  all  those  interviewed,  chil- 
dren were  the  least  likely  to  report 
experiencing  any  stigma  attached  to 
attending  the  program.” 

Program  co-ordinators  also  did 
not  perceive  that  children  attending 
these  programs  were  stigmatized, 
she  says.  But  they  suggested  that  chil- 
dren in  grades  7 and  8 are  more  con- 
cerned about  their  image  and  will 
find  ways  to  disguise  their  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  working 
as  a volunteer  or  going  with  a 
younger  sibling. 

Among  the  parents  with  children 
participating,  there  was  consensus 
that  the  breakfast  programs  were  not 
stigmatizing,  says  Evers.  These  par- 
ents were,  however,  aware  that  some 
people  believe  these  programs  are 
only  for  low- income  families. 

Overall,  parents  of  children  who 


weren’t  participating  were  also  sup- 
portive of  the  programs,  but  some 
did  express  concern  about  the  pro- 
gram being  misused  by  irresponsible 
parents.  They  suggested  there  are 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  a 
program  so  they  can  sleep  in  or  get  to 
work  earlier  or  because  they  simply 
don’t  make  the  time  in  the  morning 
to  feed  their  children  properly. 

“Some  parents  feel  very  strongly 
that  it’s  the  parents’  responsibility, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  expe- 


riencing high  levels  of  food  insecu- 
rity, to  feed  their  children  breakfest. 
It  seems  the  whole  issue  of  stigma  is  a 
perception  held  by  people  not  in- 
volved in  the  delivery  of  the  program 
or  participating  in  it.” 

The  way  to  avoid  further  stigma- 
tization is  to  present  these  programs 
as  universal,  she  says.  “There  needs 
to  be  a focus  on  improved  nutrition 
that  enhances  classroom  learning  for 
all  students,  rather  than  alleviating 
hunger  for  those  in  need.” 


October  is  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month 

For  information,  visit  www.cancer.ca. 
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It’s  Been  a Novel  Experience 


Guelph-Humber  master’s  student  enjoys  positive  reviews  for  debut  novel 


I 


\ 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

She’s  been  called  cocky, 
brash,  funny,  tough  and 
elegant,  but  20  years  ago,  Zoe 
Whittall  was  like  many  other  girls 
growing  up  in  the  '80s.  She  listened 
to  Madonna,  Culture  Club  and  the 
Police  and  read  books  by  popular 
children’s  authors  Judy  Blume  and 
Paula  Danziger.  She  also  wrote  her 
own  stories,  something  she  started 
doing  even  before  she  learned  to 
print. 

"I’d  dictate  my  stories  to  my 
mother,  and  she’d  put  them  down 
on  paper  for  me.” 

Today,  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  student  is  making  her  mark 
on  Canadian  literature  after  the  2007 
release  of  her  first  novel,  Bottle 
Rocket  Hearts. 

The  novel  is  one  of  many  books 
included  in  the  2008  Campus  Au- 
thors recognition  event  to  be  held 
Oct.  30  from  4:30  to  6 p.m.  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library. 

By  the  end  of  2007,  the  book  had 
caught  the  eye  of  a number  of  literary 
critics,  including  a reviewer  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail  who  wrote:  “Zoe 
Whittall  might  just  be  the  cockiest, 
brashest,  funniest,  toughest,  most 
life-affirming,  elegant,  scrufly,  no 
holds-barred  v/riter  to  emerge  from 
Montreal  since  Mordecai  Richler.” 
She  says  reading  that  review  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  Canada’s  most 
pies\\poM&  papers  vnks  one  o?  Xop 

10 momentsofher life.  "Iwasbappy 
and  stunned.” 

The  newspaper  included  Bottle 
Rocket  Hearts  in  its  list  of  top  100 
books  of  2007;  Qui//  and  Quire  mag- 
azine placed  it  among  its  top  10. 

“The  book  did  really  well,”  says 
Whittall.  “It  went  beyond  my  expec- 
tations in  the  mainstream  press,  it 


Zoe  Whittall  Is  making  her  mark  on  Canadian  literature  after  the  2007 
release  of  her  first  novel,  Bottle  Rocket  Hearts. 


PHOTO  BY  KELLY  CLIPPERTON 


reached  people  I didn’t  expect  it  to, 
and  1 got  a lot  more  support  from  the 
mainstream  literary'  world  ffiah  I’d 
anticipated.  'That  was  amazing,  and  I 
feel  pretty  awesome  about  that.” 
Now  pursuing  a master’s  degree 
in  creative  writing  at  Guelph- 
Humber,  Whittall  was  also  named 
Emerging  Artist  of  2007  by  NOW 
Magazine  and  received  the  2008 
Dayne  Ogilvie  Grant.  The  $4,000 
award  is  funded  by  an  endowment 


established  by  Robin  Pacific  and 
given  by  the  Writers’  Trust  of  Can- 
ada f6an“emei^ng^^ywfi 

"Bottle  Rocket  Hearts  is  a story 
about  a young  woman  named  Eve 
who  comes  into  her  own  surrounded 
by  the  political  climate  in  Montreal 
right  before  and  after  the  referen- 
dum,” she  says.  “It  looks  at  ’90s  fem- 
inism and  the  queer-core  scene  and 
what  effect  they  had  on  the  people 
involved.” 


Whittall  grew  up  on  a sheep  farm 
in  South  Durham,  Que.,  and  moved 
to  Montreal  as  a teenager.  She  says 
some  of  the  book’s  inspiration  came 
from  her  experiences  as  a student  at 
Dawson  College  in  the  mid-’90s  liv- 
ing in  the  “plateau”  area  of  Mon- 
treal, which,  at  the  time,  was  known 
for  its  vibrant  arts  community. 

“The  plot  isn’t  autobiographical, 
but  the  milieu  is  what  1 experienced. 
I went  to  school  around  the  time  Eve 
did  and  came  out  about  the  same 
time  she  did,  but  I didn’t  have  a gay 
best  friend,  I didn’t  have  a roommate 
who  died  and  I didn’t  have  a crazy 
first  girlfriend.” 

Success  has  been  a long  time 
coming  for  the  32-year-old  writer. 
Although  she  had  been  involved  in 
Toronto’s  arts  scene  as  a spoken- 
word  artist  and  folksinger  and  had 
contributed  to  a number  of  inde- 
pendent zines  since  moving  to  the 
city,  she  wasn’t  sure  how  to  get  to  the 
next  level  as  a writer. 

“I  always  thought  the  things  I was 
doing  were  separate  from  being  an 
author,  capital  A.  I always  had  aspi- 
rations to  be  one  of  those  authors, 
but  I never  thought  it  was  a real 
option.” 

That  was  until  she  took  a writing 
course  through  George  Brown  Col- 
lege’s continuing  education  program 
and  started  writing  and  networking. 

“Every  time  1 met  a writer.  I’d  in- 
vite the  person  out  for  coffee  to  ask 
'quesfSoffs  'SboilT  TfOW  W 'Bf 
into  the  industry.  I was  told  it  would 
be  hard  to  make  my  living  as  a writer, 
but  I’m  glad  I stuck  to  it.” 

Whittall  got  her  first  taste  of  the 
publishing  world  after  releasing  her 
first  book  of  poetry,  The  Emily  Val- 
entine Poems,  in  2006  with  the  help 
of  her  \vriting  instructor  at  George 
Brown. 


She  has  since  published  two  more 
books  of  poetry,  TTie  Best  10  Minutes 
of  Your  Life  and  Precordial  Thump, 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
month. 

“It’s  an  autobiographical  book 
that  talks  about  the  demise  of  a rela- 
tionship and  the  starting  of  a new 
one,”  she  says.  “It  examines  confes- 
sional poetry  and  takes  it  apart  in 
terms  of  what’s  truth  and  what’s 
not.” 

Whittall  is  also  working  on  a sec- 
ond novel  that  follows  the  lives  of 
three  Torontonians,  two  of  whom 
are  involved  in  a bike  accident. 

“One  of  the  characters  is  a para- 
medic, and  the  other  is  an 
agoraphobic.  The  story  looks  at  how 
emergencies  affect  their  world.  The 
agoraphobic  is  always  monitoring 
and  being  afraid  of  what  could  hap- 
pen, and  the.paramedic  is  constantly 
dealing  with  emergencies,  so  it  looks 
at  their  relationship  because  they’re 
on  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum.” 

She  did  research  by  tagging  along 
with  an  ambulance  team  to  see  what 
they  experience. 

“I’m  dating  a paramedic  now,  so 
when  I go  out  with  her  work  friends. 
I’m  constantly  asking  them  ques- 
tions.” 

Despite  her  early  successes, 
Whittall  enrolled  at  Guelph- 
Humber  after  the  release  of  Bottle 
Rocket  Hearts  because  she  was  uncer- 
tain about  how  the  book  would  be 
■fet'efynd'stria'  ms  driven  w h^ r'  • 

talent. 

“The  idea  of  having  a master’s  de- 
gree was  really  exciting  to  me  be- 
cause this  kind  of  formal  education 
boosts  your  employment  options.  So 
I took  a chance,  and  when  I arrived,  I 
really  liked  it.  The  faculty  are  very 
supportive,  and  the  class  is  small  and 
talented.” 
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Capturing  the  Beauty 
of  the  Natural  World 

Award-winning  shutterbug  hops  aboard  DNA  bar-coding  team  and  its  new  ‘BIOBus’ 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


He  went  looking  for 
butterflies  but  ran 
into  a grizzly  bear. 

Only  months  into  his 
new  job  with  U of  G‘s  Biodiversity 
Institute  of  Ontario  (BIO), 
photographer  Jay  Cossey  was 
seeing  nature  — in  literal  tooth  and 
claw — in  a way  he  hadn’t  seen  it  in 
decades  of  toting  his  camera 
through  meadows  and  woods  as  a 
butterfly-obsessed  amateur. 

It  happened  this  summer  dur- 
ing a road  trip  to  Banff  National 
Park.  Along  with  two  students, 

Cossey  had  driven  to  Alberta 
aboard  the  “BIOBus.”  Acquired 
this  year,  the  30-foot  recreational 
vehicle  serves  partly  as  a mobile  lab 
for  collecting  specimens  of  living 
creatures  for  DNA  bar-coding  at 
the  University  and  partly  as  a bill- 
board on  wheels  for  the  BIO  and 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  DNA 
Barcoding  headed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Hebert,  Integrative  Biology. 

The  trio  had  hopscotched 
through  a series  of  national  parks 

since  May,  beginning  with  Point  Pelee.  The/d  collected  nu- 
merous insects  for  the  DNA  bar-code  database  being  amassed 
auGuclphk  headquarters  of  national  and  intem^itiQnal, 
to  catalogue  life  using  a telltale  stretch  of  genetic  material  found 
in  all  animals. 

Hired  early  this  year  as  the  BIO  held  photographer  and 
graphic  designer,  Cossey  had  also  taken  photos  of  everything 
they’d  collected  along  the  way.  That  had  meant  a 
round-the-clock  marathon  of  snapping  bugs  by  day  and  setting 
up  moth  lights  to  attract  more  creatures  at  night. 

Anything  was  fair  game,  even  the  windscreen.  Grinning  as 
he  stands  aboard  the  comfortably  appointed  vehicle,  parked  last 
month  outside  the  BIO  building,  Cossey  says:  “We  were  collect- 
ing bugs  off  the  side  of  the  bus.” 

In  Banff  one  evening,  they’d  arranged  their  moth  light  in  a 
field.  Wanting  to  snap  a shot  of  the  setup,  Cossey  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  RV  for  his  camera.  That’s  when  a female  grizzly 
charged  the  chain-link  fence  only  metres  away. 

"I  felt  shocked,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  bear  couldn’t  have 
reached  him  or  the  students  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Still, 
it  had  been  close.  “Fifteen  seconds  earlier,  I would  have  been  in- 
side. The  timing  was  fabulous.” 

He  managed  to  capture  the  animal  in  a few  blurry  shots,  fad- 
ing light  and  all.  “I  cranked  the  ISO  up  on  the  camera  and  got  a 
couple  of  pictures  as  she  walked  by  with  her  cubs.” 

You  won’t  find  those  particular  shots  on  the  BIO  website  or 
on  Cossey ’s  site  at  www.photographsfromnature.com.  What 
you’ll  find  on  the  latter  are  numerous  professional-quality  im- 
ages of  insects  taken  during  the  past  three  decades  in  spare  time 
away  from  his  longtime  job  at  a commercial  photography  and 
design  studio  in  his  native  London,  Ont. 

Until  this  year,  the  results  of  his  day  job  ended  up  on  adver- 
tising and  corporate  materials  for  the  company’s  clients  in 
southern  Ontario.  No  bears  there,  but  plenty  of  other  chal- 
lenges, says  Cossey.  “Trying  to  make  beer  bottles  look  good  is 
challenging.” 

Evenings  and  weekends  often  saw  him  in  the  field  with  his 
own  camera.  His  insect  photos  have  been  published  in  many 
field  guides,  textbooks  and  periodicals,  including  the  2004  Na- 
tional Geographic  butterfly  calendar. 

“Jay  is  a superb  nature  photographer,”  says  Hebert,  who  first 
worked  with  Cossey  during  a three-week  specimen-collecting 
trip  to  Churchill,  Man.,  in  the  summer  of 2007.  “I  was  delighted 
to  have  him  join  the  BIO.” 

“Stunning”  is  how  environmental  biology  professor 
Rebecca  Hallett  describes  Cossey ’s  images.  She’s  president  of 


the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  which  will  host  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  national  society  later  this  month.  There, 
jCqssey  w^ieceive  this  ye^  ^Norman  Cxiddle 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Canada  to  non-professional 
entomologists. 

Hallett  has  yet  to  meet  Cossey,  now  virtually  a campus 
neighbour.  But  as  an  entomologist  studying  pest  management 
and  how  plant  compounds  affect  insects,  she  knows  his  work 
well.  Flipping  through  images  on  an  electronic  resource  called 
BugGuide.Net,  she  says  other  scientists  and  systematists  also  re- 
fer to  Cosse/s  work  — for  both  professional  and  esthetic 


“I’m  amazed  at  the  diversity  and  beauty 
of  creation  — whether  you  believe  it’s 
happened  by  itself  or  by  design.  ” 


"There’s  beauty  in  the  detail  of  these  photographs,  the  clar- 
ity and  detail  he  manages  to  capture.  To  me,  it’s  capturing  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  not  all  of  which  is  beautiful  on  the 
surface.” 

She  isn’t  alone  in  her  admiration  of  Cossey’s  work.  Pointing 
to  another  photographer’s  shot  of  a robber  fly  on 
BugGuide.Net,  she  reads  a visitor’s  comment:  “Very  fine  shot. 
Close  to  Cossey  level.” 

Look  out  Hallett’s  office  window  in  the  Bovey  Building  and 
you  can  almost  see  Cossey’s  office  in  the  adjoining  BIO  build- 
ing. He’s  been  here  since  February,  shooting  images  of  speci- 
mens for  the  bar-coding  database,  creating  graphic  designs  and 
taking  the  wheel  of  that  big  white  RV  parked  outside. 

One  of  his  first  projects  here  was  to  design  an  eye-catching 
look  for  that  vehicle.  Spot  it  on  the  highway  and  you  won’t  for- 
get it,  from  the  huge  logo  — “Discover  Nature  Through  DNA” 
— to  the  bright  images  of  bugs,  mushrooms  and  a DNA  spiral 
plastered  across  its  body.  (Cossey  says  several  parks  administra- 
tors this  summer  invited  him  to  park  the  BIOBus  near  their  visi- 
tors’ centres,  providing  further  exposure.) 

Most  of  those  BIOBus  images  are  his  own.  He  also  borrowed 
some  from  Judy  Semroc,  a conservation  specialist  at  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Natural  History.  For  several  years,  Cossey  has 
helped  lead  nature  hikes  and  provided  photos  there.  Over  the 
past  year,  he  was  photo  editor  for  the  second  edition  of  a field 
guide  to  dragonflies  and  damselflies,  published  this  summer  by 


the  museum.  Cossey  missed  the 
book  launch  because  he  was  aboard 
the  BIOBus  with  U of  G student 
Nick  Jeffery  and  Trent  University 
student  Jason  Straka  for  that 
cross-country  collecting  trip. 

That  was  the  first  time  Cossey, 
54,  had  ventured  west  of  Ontario.  A 
highlight  was  Grasslands  National 
Park  in  southern  Saskatchewan  and 
its  diverse  wildlife. 

After  returning  from  that  trip, 
he  barely  had  time  to  park  the  RV 
at  Guelph  before  he  boarded  a 
plane  for  Lizard  Island  on  Austra- 
lia’s Great  Barrier  Reef.  For  two 
weeks  last  month,  he  collected  and 
photographed  specimens  with  Ca- 
nadian and  Australian  scientists  led 
by  U of  G researcher  Dirk  Steinke, 
principal  investigator  for  the  Inter- 
national Marine  Barcode  of  Life 
project. 

Besides  documenting  fish  spe- 
cies, Cossey  spent  time  snorkeling 
on  the  reef.  He  encountered  sting- 
rays, parrotfish,  puffer  fish,  even 
some  butterfly  fish.  “All  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  are  in  those  fish.  They  just  boggle  the  mind." 

For  Cossey,  it  was  as  much  a spiritual  experience  as  a scien- 
tific one. 

“I’m  amazed  at  the  diversity  and  beauty  of  creation  — 
whether  you  believe  it’s  happened  by  itself  or  by  design,”  he 
says.  “I’ve  always  been  a spiritually  minded  person.  I feel  closer 
to  God  when  I’m  in  nature.” 

While  growing  up  in  London,  he  accompanied  his  father, 
Eric,  on  insect-hunting  forays  through  nearby  fields  and  woods. 
Back  home,  he  nurtured  caterpillars  into  butterflies  and 
watched  his  father  build  a collection  of  more  than  1,000 
specimens. 

Jay  Cossey  inherited  that  collection  after  his  father’s  death. 
Rather  than  continue  to  expand  it,  he  decided  he’d  rather  col- 
lect photos  — an  interest  he’d  developed  after  borrowing  a 
camera  from  his  dad  at  age  19  to  shoot  bugs.  He  went  on  to 
study  audiovisual  production  at  London’s  Fanshawe  College. 

In  the  field,  people  often  ask  about  his  cameras  — a mis- 
guided question,  he  says.  “The  equipment  is  secondary.”  Get- 
ting out  and  looking  is  more  important.  “The  stuff  is  right  there 
for  everyone  to  see.” 

It  was  on  a field  trip  near  Lake  Erie  over  a year  ago  that 
Cossey  met  up  with  Prof.  Steve  Marshall,  Environmental 
Biology.  They’d  first  crossed  paths  a decade  earlier  when 
Marshall  helped  identify  insects  in  some  of  Cossey’s  images. 
This  time,  the  Guelph  professor  encouraged  Cossey  to  contact 
the  BIO. 

“He  is  an  extraordinary  photographer  and  a gifted  natural- 
ist, so  the  BIO  was  lucky  to  get  him,”  says  Marshall,  who 
published  the  book  Insects:  Their  Natural  History  and  Diversity 
in  2006.  This  fail,  Firefly  has  published  Marshall’s  new  book  on 
tropical  insect  diversity  called  500  Insects:  A Visual  Reference. 

Cossey  hadn’t  heard  of  the  institute  or  DNA  bar-coding  un- 
til that  chance  meeting  with  Marshall.  Now  a few  months  into 
the  job,  he  is  comfortable  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  BIO  and 
the  DNA  analysis  going  on  in  the  labs  above  his  main-floor 
studio. 

“We’re  creating  a database  of  all  life  on  the  planet,  using  one 
small  gene  to  identify  and  differentiate  between  all  the  different 
species  of  animals.” 

That  database  consists  of  genetic  information  and  the  kinds 
of  images  he’s  amassing  to  help  scientists  — and  the  rest  of  us 
— keep  track  of  what’s  what. 

It’s  a dream  job,  he  says  — “to  be  able  to  spend  most  of  the 
day  doing  what  I love  to  do  instead  of  just  evenings  and  week- 
ends.” 
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United  Way  Fundraisers  Planned  Across  Campus 


Continued  from  page  1 

before  going  to  school.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  whatever  you  can  gjve 
to  the  United  Way  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  benefit  from  these 
programs.  Last  year,  the  agencies 
funded  by  the  United  Way  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  helped  more  than 
60,000  people  in  our  community.” 
Atkinson  notes  that  a successful 
U of  G campaign  will  make  a big  dif- 
ference in  reaching  the  United  Way’s 
regional  goal  of  $2.6  million.  Presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee  is  chair  of 
the  regional  campaign,  which  is  us- 
ing the  slogan  “We  Believe  in  Our 
Community.” 


If  Guelph  isn’t  your  hometown 
community,  you  can  still  give 
through  the  University’s  United 
Way  campaign  but  direct  your  dona- 
tion to  the  local  area  where  you  live, 
says  Atkinson. 

In  addition  to  being  eligible  for 
the  weekly  incentive  draws,  everyone 
who  makes  a pledge  to  the  Umted 
Way  campaign  will  have  their  name 
entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  Dec.  2 
for  three  grand  prizes.  The  prizes  are 
a $500  gift  certificate  for  Slone  Road 
Mall,  a $300  gift  certificate  for  Travel 
Cuts  and  a U of  G parking  pass  for  a 
year. 


Over  the  next  eight  weeks,  United 
Way  volunteers  across  campus  will 
host  a number  of  special  events  to 
help  reach  the  $440,000  goal.  The 
following  are  events  that  have  been 
reported  to  At  Guelph: 

• Oct.  16  — Bake  sale  and  rafQe 
hosted  by  Revenue  Control  on 
Level  4 of  9ieTlnivefsity"CenHfe. 
Tickets  are  three  for  $5;  the  draw  is 
at  3 p.m. 

• Oct.  2 1 — The  Department  of  Ge- 
ography is  hosting  “Card  Making 
101”  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  234  of  the 
Hutt  Building.  A $15  donation  in- 
cludes supplies.  Reserve  a space 


through  Carol  Hart  at  Ext.  56719 
or  chart@uoguelph.ca. 

Oct.  31  — The  Office  of  Research 
and  Hospitality  Services  are  spon- 
soring a Halloween  Lunch  Cos- 
tume Party  and  College  Idol  from 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Cost  is  $10.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  best  costumes.'  Tick- 
ets will  be  on  sale  in  the  UC  Oct. 
22  and  27  and  are  available  from 
Hospitality  Services  and  the  Office 
of  Research  on  UC  Level  4. 

Oct.  24  — Chili  lunch  sponsored 
by  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  noon  to 


1:15  p.m.  at  PJ’s  in  the  Atrium. 
Cost  is  $10. 

• Nov.  3 and  4 — The  Department 
of  Geography’s  annual  used- 
book  sale,  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the 
UC  courtyard.  To  donate  books, 
take  them  to  Hutt  239. 

On  kick-off  day,  students  drew 
the  vanning  tickets  on  a 'United 
Way  raffle.  Winners  are  Deb  King- 
ston of  OVC  (a  40-inch  Sony  LCD 
HDTV),  Karen  Atkinson  ofStudent 
Financial  Services  (a  Lexmark 
printer)  and  Marinette  Fargo  of 
Student  Life  and  Counselling  (a  free 
pizza  each  week  for  a month). 


Harvesting  Food  and  Ideas 


Prof  opens  wallet — and  students'  minds — in  project  to  help  combat  hunger  in  developing  world 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

AU  OF  G FACULTY  MEMBER  is  digging  into 
his  own  pocket  and  into  his  students’ 
minds  to  fight  world  hunger.  Prof.  Manish 
Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture,  has  set  up  the 
Raizada  Foundation  as  a charitable 
organization  to  involve  Guelph  students  in 
finding  cheap  prize-worthy  ideas  and  tools  to 
help  poor  people  in  developing  countries. 

This  year’s  inaugural  Raizada  Prize  will  be 
awarded  to  GrainPro  Inc.,  a Massachu- 
setts-based company  whose  products  — from 
10-kilogram  grain  sacks  to  5,000-tonne  plastic 
bunkers  — allow  individual  farmers  or  co-ops 
in  developing  nations  to  store  grains,  food  and 
feed.  Raizada  will  pay  for  $1,000  worth  of  the 


company’s  storage  bags  to  be  sent  to  farmers  in 
Ghana. 

In  subsequent  years,  he  plans  to  offer  up  to 
three  $1,000  prizes  for  entrepreneurs  or  orga- 
nizations involved  in  developing  nations. 

The  dual  goal  of  the  classroom-based  initia- 
tive is  to  engage  his  students  in  international 
development  and  to  highlight  worthwhile  pro- 
jects around  the  world  for  much  larger  funding 
agencies  such  as  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  and 
Rockefeller  foundations. 

“Young  people  have  good  ideas,  and  we 
don’t  harvest  them  enough,”  says  Raizada. 
“I’m  so  excited  about  this.” 

The  initiative  stems  from  a first-  year  semi- 
nar course  he  taught  last  year.  In  the  "Student 
Philanthropy  Project,”  he  challenged  15  stu- 


dents to  imagine  themselves  as  members  of  a 
charitable  foundation  looking  to  support  “un- 
sung heroes”  in  international  development. 

Among  under-recognized  projects,  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  they  found  a uni- 
versity student  who  is  building  energy 
windmills  in  his  native  Malawi.  They  also 
found  one  of  the  so-called  “lost  boys”  of  the 
Sudanese  civil  war  who  is  now  living  in  the 
United  States  and  is  co-founder  of  a group 
building  a school  in  southern  Sudan. 

For  these  and  other  projects,  Raizada  is 
sending  the  students’  nomination  reports  to 
established  charities. 

He  notes  that  GrainPro’s  products  were  a 
good  fit  for  the  project.  Lacking  equipment  to 
store  grain  properly,  people  in  developing 


countries  can  lose  half  or  more  of  their  yearly 
harvest  to  pests  and  disease  spoiling. 

That’s  just  one  of  numerous  challenges  fac- 
ing developing  nations,  he  says.  Others  include 
lack  of  access  to  water,  rising  prices  for  im- 
ported fertilizer  and  difficulty  in  ensuring  food 
safety  for  export  markets.  Some  800  million 
people  around  the  world  are  chronically  mal- 
nourished, and  more  than  two  billion  are  poor. 

“To  get  developing  economies  moving,  we 
have  to  increase  production  in  agriculture,” 
says  Raizada,  who  studies  ways  to  develop 
plants  that  use  fertilizer  more  efficiently. 

Joseph  Berchie,  a PhD  student  from  Africa, 
recently  arrived  on  campus  to  analyze  nutrient 
content  of  groundnuts  in  Raizada ’s  lab  to  im- 
prove plant  breeding  in  Ghana. 


Campus  United  Way  volunteers  spell  out  the  fundraising  target  for  this  fall’s  campaign.  From  left  are  Stephen  Temple  as  Gryph,  Suba  Naganatnan,  Jennifer  beenier,  jason  ureenoerg, 
Alexandra  Kartes,  Hua  Tan,  Nanky  Ral,  Jill  Ferguson,  Jeff  Rotman  and  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson.  photo  byamandascott 
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All  in  a Day’s  Work 

Human  resources,  work  life,  lower-waged  workers  make  a busy  research  schedule  for  U of  G business  prof 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

These  are  busy  times  for  Prof. 

Sara  Mann,  Business.  Since 
arriving  at  Guelph  in  the  summer  of 
2007,  she’s  made  national  headlines 
for  her  study  on  gender  differences 
and  self-promotion,  and  has  given 
birth  to  twin  daughters,  Abby  and 
Avery.  The  babies  are  now  14 
months  old. 

“Guelph  hired  me  when  I was 
seven  months’  pregnant,”  says 
Mann.  “I  was  so  impressed.  It  says  so 
much  about  the  University.  They 
were  very  accommodating,  and  I 
think  it’s  really  representative  of  the 
supportive,  encouraging  culture 
here.” 

In  addition  to  the  birth  of  her 
daughters,  Mann  has  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  two  new  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  grants,  weighing  in  at 
$40,000  and  $90,000.  “This  year  has 
been  phenomenal.” 

She’s  getting  a lot  of  experience  in 
time  management  these  days,  jug- 
gling the  responsibilities  of  mother- 
hood (she  also  has  a 314-year-old  son 
named  Kyle)  with  her  research  and 
teaching  duties. 

On  the  research  front,  Mann 
studies  issues  related  to  human  re- 
sources (HR),  industrial  relations 
and  organizational  behaviour  and 
their  many  crossovers. 

“One  project  always  seems  to  lead 
to  another,”  she  says,  adding  that  she 
has  a strong  network  of  supporters 
and  collaborators,  including  those  at 
Statistics  Canada  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (USWA). 

The  main  thread  that  nins 
through  her  research  is  her  desire  to 
help  lower-waged  workers  achieve 
equity  in  the  workplace.  Past  studies 
have  included  looking  at  the  training 
of  lower-waged  workers  and  issues 
affecting  marginalized  workers. 

“It’s  a lot  more  glamorous  to  be  a 
researcher  who  looks  at  organiza- 
tional behaviour  and  HR  strictly 
from  a business  perspective,”  she 
says.  “Most  people  want  to  be  in  a 
consulting  position,  but  I really  like 
crossing  over  into  the  industrial  rela- 
tions field.  It’s  not  as  glamorous,  but 
I think  that’s  where  I can  make  an 


Business  professor  Sara  Mann  says  she  loves  her  job.  studying  work 
issues  and  work-life  balance.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


impact.” 

Part  of  that  impact  comes  from 
the  way  her  research  is  viewed  by 
workers  themselves.  At  times,  she’s 
received  calls  from  people  who’ve 
said  her  interest  in  their  workplace 
and  her  insistence  on  talking  to  man- 
agement and  having  senior-level 
staff  complete  surveys  has  made  a 
difference. 

“That’s  what  makes  it  most  re- 
warding — knowing  you  might  be 
making  things  better  for  someone 
else.” 

Since  2004,  Mann  and  University 
of  Toronto  professor  Anil  Verma 
have  been  working  with  the  USWA 
on  a major  study  of  the  training  of 
lower- waged  workers  and  how  social 
capital  plays  into  their  ability  to  ad- 


vance vn^^evT  catects, 

"Lower-waged  workers  who  have 
more  social  capital,  meaning  more 
connections  and  more  networks  of 
individuals  with  higher  skills,  typi- 
cally advance  more  quickly  in  their 
careers  and  move  into  higher  posi- 
tions faster  than  workers  who  have 
no  access  to  social  capital,”  she  says. 

Hundreds  of  members  of  the 
USWA,  including  nursing  home 
staff,  factory  workers  and  hotel  em- 
ployees, were  surveyed. 

The  study  should  be  completed 
by  next  summer,  and  tlie  researchers 
expect  it  will  draw  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention from  a variety  of  audiences, 
including  industry,  academics  and 
the  media. 

Mann  is  no  stranger  to  unionized 


environments.  Her  mother  worked 
at  Stelco  for  30  years,  and  Mann  had 
summer  jobs  there  during  her  un- 
dergraduate studies  at  McMaster 
University. 

After  completing  her  B.Comm. 
and  MBA  at  McMaster,  she  worked 
at  Kraft  as  a supply  chain  analyst  in 
its  coffee  plant.  When  a job  as  a 
buyer  for  Stelco  came  up,  she 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  return  to  the 
company  and  assume  responsibility 
for  a $25-million  budget. 

This  on-the-job  experience  was  a 
boon  for  Mann  when  she  left  Stelco 
to  do  a PhD  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto’s Rotman  School  of  Manage- 
ment. 

It  was  at  Rotman  that  she  began 
to  consider  the  female  modesty  ef- 
fect. whereby  women  remain  modest 
about  their  accomplishments.  Mann 
herself  is  a “recovering”  member  of 
this  group. 

“I  had  professors  at  Rotman  who 
pointed  that  out.  They’d  say:  ‘You’re 
so  humble.  You’re  at  the  top  busi- 
ness school  in  Canada,  and  you 
shouldn’t  be  that  way.  You  never 
self-promote.’  It  taught  me  to  be 
more  confident  and  to  be  proud  of 
what  I’d  done.” 

Last  year,  Mann  and  University 
of  Toronto  professor  Marie-Hdldne 
Budworth  made  national  headlines 
for  their  study  on  gender  differences 
and  self-promotion,  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  female  modesty  effect. 

"WViat  vjc  found  \s  foaX  vJac 
women  who  self-promote  in  the 
workplace  make  a lot  more  money 
than  women  who  don’t.  Women 
who  are  modest  and  don’t  brag 
about  their  achievements  don’t  see 
the  benefits.  Essentially,  while  men 
are  financially  rewarded  for  holding 
modest  values,  women  are  economi- 
cally penalized.” 

This  year,  Mann  is  putting  her 
SSHRC  funding  to  use  on  a pair  of 
new  projects.  The  first  is  an  examina- 
tion of  HR  practices  — or  the  lack 
thereof — for  lower-waged  workers. 

“We  know  that  almost  45  per 
cent  of  employees  don’t  receive  a 
performance  appraisal.  We  know 
that  these  appraisals  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  motivation  in  the 


workplace,  but  people  aren't  always 
getting  them.  If  employers  and  man- 
agers don’t  have  the  time  to  give  per- 
formance appraisals,  we  need  to  look 
at  what  can  be  done  instead.” 

She’s  also  collaborating  with  col- 
leagues at  McMaster  and  Memorial 
University  to  study  the  effects  of 
non-standard  work  arrangements 
such  as  telecommuting,  flex  time 
and  variable  work  weeks  on 
employees. 

“It’s  all  about  life-work  balance,” 
she  says.  “Everyone  assumes  that  if 
they’re  in  some  sort  of  flexible  work 
schedule,  it’s  promoting  work-life 
balance,  but  we’re  curious  to  know  j 
whether  that’s  actually  true.  Quite  i 
often,  all  these  flexible  work  hours  ! 
aren’t  being  offered  to  the  people  j 
who  really  need  them,  such  as  people 
in  lower-level  jobs  who  can’t  afford 
day  care.” 

Work-life  balance  is  something 
Mann  takes  seriously,  and  it’s  part  of 
the  reason  she  accepted  a position  at 
Guelph.  A few  years  ago,  she  and  her 
husband,  Colin,  built  a home  on  a 
100-acre  farm  near  Dundas  where 
Colin’s  family  once  raised  dairy  cat- 
tle. Much  of  the  land  is  now  leased  j 
out  to  area  beef  farmers,  but  Colin  ] 
also  raises  beef  cattle  and  grows  com,  I 
soybeans,  hay  and  barley.  I 

This  environment  has  led  Mann  ) 
to  become  interested  in  yet  another  | 
area  of  research  — HR  practices  in 
the  agriculture  industry. 

cause  there  are  very  few  people 
studying  this  topic.  It’s  pretty  excit- 
ing.’ 

Aside  from  research,  Mann 
teaches  courses  in  compensation  and 
applied  research  in  human  resource 
management  and  is  a faculty  adviser 
for  the  HR  program.  She  also  teaches 
at  Guelph-Humber,  including 
courses  in  organizational  behaviour 
and  human  resource  management 
for  members  of  the  Toronto  Police 
Service. 

Despite  the  busy  nature  of  the  life  | 
she’s  chosen,  Marm  wouldn’t  trade  it  j 
for  the  world.  “It  doesn’t  feel  like  i 
work.  My  husband  and  I joke  that  if  I I 
ever  won  the  lottery,  I’d  keep  work- 
ing because  I love  my  job.” 


Find  Points  to  Treatment  for  Water-Borne  Disease 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Guelph  scientists  seeking  a 
better  way  to  detect  a nasty 
intestinal  bug  responsible  for  occa- 
sional illness  outbreaks  in  Canada 
believe  they’ve  also  uncovered  a 
promising  treatment  for  one  of  the 
world’s  most  common  water-borne 
diseases. 

An  antibody  used  to  detect  a par- 
asite tliat  has  sickened  thousands  of 
people  in  several  parts  of  Canada 
over  tlie  past  decade  can  also  be  used 
to  figlit  off  tlie  bug  itself,  say  re- 
searchers in  the  Department  ofEnvi- 
ronmental  Biology. 

Their  paper  published  this  sum- 
mer in  the  journal  Antonie  van 


Leeuwenhoek  describes  the  first  use 
of  recombinant  antibodies  for  block- 
ing infection  of  human  intestinal 
cells  by  the  single-celled  parasite  that 
causes  cryptosporidiosis. 

Cryptosporidium  parvum  is  trans- 
mitted through  drinking  water  con- 
taminated by  the  feces  of  infected 
animals.  Proper  water  and  sewage 
treatment  and  filtration  as  well  as 
correct  disposal  of  animal  waste  nor- 
mally prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading,  says  Prof.  Jack  Trevors. 

In  healthy  people,  the  parasite 
causes  severe  diarrhea,  abdominal 
cramping  and  fever  for  a week  or 
two.  In  people  who  are  very  young, 
very  old  or  immune-compromised, 
the  symptoms  may  be  more  severe 


and  chronic  and  may  cause  death. 

Thousands  of  people  were  sick- 
ened in  outbreaks  in  North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  in  2001,  in  Milwau- 
kee in  1993  and  in  Kelowna,  B.C.,  in 
1996.  Another  1996  outbreak  in 
CoUingwood,  Ont.,  led  health  au- 
thorities to  make  cryptosporidiosis  a 
reportable  disease. 

“Every  few  years,  a microbiology 
problem  pops  up,”  says  Trevors,  re- 
ferring to  listeriosis  and  E.  coli  con- 
tamination. 

No  effective  therapy  exists  for 
cryptosporidiosis.  Patients  are  told 
to  drink  lots  of  fluids  and  may  be 
prescribed  anti-diarrheal  drugs. 

Now  the  Guelph  researchers  have 
found  that  specially  engineered  re- 


combinant antibodies  used  to  detect 
the  parasite  may  also  prevent  the  bug 
from  physically  binding  to  human 
intestinal  cells.  (Other  researchers 
have  used  monoclonal  antibodies  as 
so-called  “magic bullets”  in  efforts  to 
target  other  diseases.) 

Prof.  Hung  Lee  hopes  scientists 
will  use  the  U of  G work  to  develop  a 
treatment  based  on  using  antibodies. 
He  thinks  the  model  might  also  help 
in  fighting  other  pathogens. 

“Potentially  we  could  use  this 
new  approach  to  address  other  intes- 
tinal infections.” 

The  research  team,  which  also  in- 
cluded Prof  Chris  Hall  and  former 
graduate  students  Nicholas  Pokomy 
and  Jeanine  Boulier-Bitzer,  used  a 


tissue  culture  model  system  with 
mammalian  intestinal  cells.  Now 
continuing  their  studies,  the  Guelph 
researchers  hope  to  learn  more 
about  how  the  antibody  binds  to  the 
parasite. 

They  started  working  on  detec- 
tion methods  in  1992.  Trevors  and  i 
Lee  served  on  a provincial  Crypto-  \ 
sporidium  task  force  and  have  previ-  I 
ously  published  work  on  detecting  | 
the  parasite  in  water  samples.  | 

Their  research  was  supported  by  > 
the  Canadian  Water  Network,  the  j 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  i 
Research  Council,  the  Ontario  Min-  j 
istry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  j 
the  Environment.  ' 
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Exercise  Your  Way 
to  a ‘Better  U’ 

Program  aims  to  get  employees  away  from  their  desks 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

WITH  WORK,  FAMILY  and  the 
myriad  responsibilities  that 
people  juggle  each  day,  it’s  easy  to  let 
exercise  fall  down  on  our  list  of 
priorities.  But  that's  something 
Annie  Eleveld  and  her  colleagues  in 
Occupational  Health  and  Wellness 
are  working  to  change. 

Six  years  ago,  Eleveld  rediscov- 
ered daily  exercise  after  joining  a 
downtown  running  group  and  par- 
ticipating in  a leam-lo-run  pro- 
gram. Within  a few  months,  she  was 
fit  enough  to  run  a five-kilometre 
race. 

“It  was  amazing  with  the  group 
atmosphere,”  she  says.  "I  just  felt 
like  I had  to  go  because  the  rest  of  the 
group  was  waiting.” 

Since  then  she’s  been  running 
three  times  a week  and  has  found  a 
way  to  bring  this  opportunity  to  oth- 
ers during  the  course  of  their  work- 
day. 

In  2005,  Occupational  Health 
and  Wellness  launched  the  “Better 
U”  program,  a wellness  initiative  de- 
signed to  put  exercise  programs  into 
the  lives  of  U of  G employees. 

The  program  offers  a variety  of 
stretching,  walking  and  running 
groups,  each  with  an  occupational 
health  coach  and  a volunteer  coach. 
Participants  can  choose  from  a lei- 
• sure  a Nordic  waSk,  a \cam- 

j to-run  program  and  a 30-minute 
j run. 

! The  leisure  walk  is  a 30-minute 
I stroll  around  campus.  The  Nordic 
walk  is  a fast-paced  power  walk  that 
] burns  20  to  40  per  cent  more  calories 
than  a normal  walk.  Participants 
t carry  Nordic  poles  and  swing  their 
! arms  as  they  walk  for  a total  body 
t workout.  The  leam-to-run  program 
! is  a 12-week  program  that  takes  a 


non-runner  from  walking  to  run- 
ning five  kilometres.  It  requires  a 
commitment  of  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  with  some  of  the  runs  done  on 
your  own.  The  30-minute  run  is  for 
people  currently  running  who 
would  like  some  company. 

“Better  U”  runs  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  noon  to  1 p.m., 
with  participants  meeting  in  front  of 
the  Powell  Building. 

“We  do  lots  of  fun  things,”  says 
Eleveld,  noting  that  earlier  this  year 
the  program  hosted  a lilac  picnic  and 
ice  cream  social  for  members. 

“It’s  not  just  about  the  exercise. 
It’s  about  getting  away  from  our 
desks  and  doing  something  active 
and  social  with  people  we  may  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet.” 

Last  year,  the  program  had  an  en- 
rolment of  60  people,  and  this  year 
she  hopes  to  surpass  that. 

There  are  lots  of  benefits  to  exer- 
cising, says  Eleveld.  “We  know  that 
exercise  is  huge  for  our  mental  and 
physical  well-being.  It  is  important 
for  our  heart,  blood  pressure  control 
and  diabetes  prevention,  and 
changes  how  our  bodies  look  and 
feel.  A lot  of  the  people  who  have 
joined  in  the  past  are  now  exercising 
on  their  own.” 

The  2008/09  “Better  U”  program 
kicks  off  with  an  event  to  be  held 
Oct.  15  at  noon  in  Room  168  of  the 
Axelrod  Buttdmg.  Motivation^ 
speaker  Connie  Jasinskas,  a cancer 
survivor-thriver,  will  share  the  bene- 
fits of  a positive  outlook  on  life. 

To  register  for  the  event,  contact 
Eleveld  at  aeleveld@uoguelph.ca  or 
Ext.  56811  or  Heather  Harris  at 
harrish@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  52647. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/hr/ohs/ 
thebetteryou.php. 


CAMPUS  POLICE  WORKING  TO  REDUCE  CRIME 


1 am  writing  in  response  to  the  let- 
ter from  Deborah  Kon  in  the  Sept. 
24  issue  of  At  Guelph. 

It  is  always  regrettable  when 
anyone  is  a victim  of  a crime.  We 
are  fortunate  at  the  University  to 
have  crime  rates  that  are  lower 
than  those  in  the  city  of  Guelph, 
but  crimes  of  opportunity  such  as 
car  break-ins  do  still  occur.  Cam- 
pus Community  Police  continues 
to  work  actively  to  reduce  crime  on 
campus. 

In  partnership  with  Parking 
Services,  we  patrol  all  University 
parking  lots,  including  those  of  our 
two  family  residences.  For  many 
years,  revenue  generated  by  park- 


ing fees  has  been  used  to  increase 
lighting  and  the  number  of  blue 
emergency  phones  across  campus. 
In  addition,  this  fall  we  launched  a 
Neighbourhood  Watch  program 
\vith  Family  Housing  to  get  more 
“eyes  and  ears”  involved. 

We  are  continually  looking  at 
ways  to  keep  our  community  safe 
and  secure. 

Robin  Begin,  Director, 
Campus  Community  Police,  Fire 
Prevention  and  Parking  Services 
At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
5oo  words  and  submitted  elec- 
tronically to  b.chance^exec. 
uoguelph.ca. 
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I DILIP  BANERJI 

I Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Computing  and 
I Inforrtiation  Science  since  1983 

j Prof.  Dilip  Banerji  likes  to  put 
j a little  “kick”  into  his  spare 
j time.  A decade  ago,  after 
I years  of  procrastination,  he 
I took  up  Okinawan  karate, 
j Now  he  spends  two  or  three 
I nights  a week  training. 

“It  gives  you  a sense  of  dis- 
cipline,” he  says.  “Surpris- 
ingly it  makes  you  calm  in  the 
face  of  provocation.  It’s  not 
meant  for  fighting.  It’s  a de- 
fensive art,  and  you  use  it  only  under  extreme  conditions 
when  your  life  or  safety  is  in  danger.” 

Banerji  also  unwinds  by  restoring  antique  furniture. 
He  often  finds  items  at  garage  sales  or  antique  markets, 
and  says  he  gets  satisfaction  from  bringing  lustre  back  to 
a piece  that  may  have  lost  some  of  its  beauty  over  the 
years.  He  keeps  some  of  the  pieces  and  gives  others  away 
to  friends  and  family. 

“Antique  furniture  has  a distinctive  style  that  I like. 
It’s  elegant  in  its  shape  to  begin  with,  and  it’s  nice  to  re- 
store it.” 

An  avid  traveller,  Banerji  took  a six-week  trip  to  India 
last  winter  and  stayed  on  a spice  farm.  “We  stayed  in  the 
state  of  Kerala,  which  is  the  spice-growing  centre  of  the 
Orient.  It  was  lovely  because  it  was  nice  and  warm  and 
we  had  a constant  aroma  of  nutmeg  and  cardamom  right 
from  the  plants.” 

RIKKI 5CHOENFELD 

Second-year  BA  student  in  history 
When  a knee  injury  ended 
Rikki  Schoenfeld’s  ability  to 
do  competitive  and  perform- 
ance figure  skating,  she  dis- 
covered a new  love:  teaching. 

During  the  season,  she 
coaches  young  skaters  with  the 
Guelph  Figure  Skating  Club 
one  night  a week  and  provides 

6cs*\on«  lo  prepare  her 

students  for  competitions  and 
performances. 

Schoenfeld  started  skating  when  she  was  six  and 
quickly  developed  a passion  for  it. 

“It’s  a very  graceful  sport,  and  it  takes  a lot  of  physical 
ability  but  also  a lot  of  thinking,”  she  says.  “You  have  to 
really  concentrate  because  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
aware  of.” 

Many  of  her  students  are  even  younger  than  she  was 
when  she  started  skating — only  two  or  three  years  old. 

“Almost  as  soon  as  kids  can  walk,  parents  put  them 
on  skates  now.  We  have  to  pick  them  up  and  carry  them 


a lot,  but  they  do  seem  to  enjoy  it.” 

Parents  also  enjoy  watching  their  children  skate,  es- 
pecially when  there  are  performances,  says  Schoenfeld. 

“The  littlest  ones  just  do  basic  things,  skating  around 
in  a group,  but  they  wear  fancy  costumes,  and  the  par- 
ents just  love  it.” 

She  also  enjoys  the  challenge  of  coaching  older  skat- 
ers and  teaching  them  new  skills  and  helping  them  learn 
complex  routines. 

Schoenfeld  says  she’s  learned  a lot  from  figure  skat- 
ing. 

“There  are  the  practical  lessons  like  learning  how 
much  it  hurts  if  you  land  your  jump  wrong  and  fall  on 
the  ice!  But  coaching  has  also  taught  me  a lot  about  being 
patient  and  about  communicating.” 

Lessons  aside,  what  keeps  her  enthusiastic  are  her 
young  students.  “The  kids,  especially  the  little  ones,  are 
absolutely  adorable.” 

RENEE  TAVASCIA 

Graduate  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
first  joined  UofG  in  1987 
Renee  Tavascia  developed  a 
passion  for  writing  at  the  age  of 
eight.  A trained  journalist,  she 
still  makes  time  to  freelance. 

One  of  her  current  clients  is  the 
Guelph  Meratry.  She  says  free- 
lance writing  is  a good  way  to 
keep  her  interest  in  reporting 
alive,  and  it  allows  her  to  meet 
interesting  people.  Some  of  her 
recent  work  includes  stories  on 
local  female  boxers  and  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  Bookshelf.  Next  up  is  a feature 
on  the  growing  sport  of  competitive  cheerleading. 

She  also  enjoys  writing  short  stories  and  poetry.  In 
2002,  she  won  an  award  from  the  Bookshelf  for  a poem 
about  early  20th-century  American  painter  Jackson 
Pollock. 

Much  of  Tavascia ’s  work  is  inspired  by  life  experi- 
ences, relationships  and  life  cycles. 

“Being  a parent,  I feel  my  son  is  my  greatest  story. 
Sometimes  I write  things  that  I learn  from  looking  at  life 
from  a child’s  perspective.  Children  think  outside  the 
box,  and  that’s  an  important  quality  in  art.  Adults  often 
lose  that  ability.  Children  are  a great  creative  inspira- 
tion.” 

In  addition  to  writing,  she  loves  to  cook.  “I  think  of 
food  as  edible  art.  In  an  alternate  universe,  I’d  like  to  be 
on  a TV  show  like  Top  Chef  oi  Chef  School." 

For  now,  she’ll  stick  to  entertaining  family  and 
friends  at  dinner  parties.  Some  of  her  favourite  dishes  in- 
clude eggplant  parmesan,  lemon  mousse  and  Nigella 
Lawson’s  lemon  fettucine.  “I  love  recipes  that  taste  great 
and  don’t  have  a ton  of  ingredients  or  take  four  days  to 
make.” 


Prof.  Dilip  Banerji 


Renee  Tavascia 


Green  Tip  of  the  Month 

It  sounds  so  simple,  but  it  works:  turn  off  lights  of  any  kind  if  you’re  leaving  a room  for  more  than  three  min- 
utes. Even  fluorescent  lamps  should  be  turned  off  if  you’re  going  to  be  out  for  more  than  a couple  of  minutes. 

For  information  about  sustainability  efforts  on  campus,  visit  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/sustain. 


The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  appear  Oct.  22. 
Copy  deadline  is  Oct.  14. 


DIG-IN 

DOWNTOWN 


Every  Tuesday  & Wednesday  in  October 

A culinary  4..  oueiph 

event  offering  «RCXIV\OlO/\Il 

prix  fixe  dining 


downtownguelph.com 

519.836.6144 
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Can  We  Talk? 

Campus-based  Toastmasters  group  offers  members  a sympathetic  ear  to  calm  public-speaking  jitters 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

WHAT  SCARES  YOU  the  most? 

Spiders?  Snakes?  High 
places?  Confined  spaces?  These  are 
all  possible  panic  triggers,  but  one 
thing  that  makes  a lot  of  people’s  lists 
i is  speaking  in  public.  Just  the 
j thought  of  standing  in  front  of  an 
I audience  can  make  many  of  us  break 
I out  into  a sweat.  If  you  share  this  fear 
; and  want  to  send  it  packing, 

! Toastmasters  can  help. 

1 “The  program  begins  with  baby 
steps,”  says  Peggy  Pritchard,  past 
president  of  Town  and  Gown  Toast- 
masters and  academic  liaison  in  the 
U of  G Library.  “It  gives  people  a 
safe,  affirming  environment  where 
they  can  get  up  and  give  speeches 
and  get  feedback  to  do  better  next 
time.” 

Completing  the  first  stage  of  the 
program  means  giving  at  least  10 
speeches,  but  Pritchard  says  each  one 
builds  on  what  the  speaker  has  previ- 
ously accomplished.  “You  can  move 
on  to  more  advanced  speaking  or  to 
learning  leadership  skills,  depending 
on  your  personal  goals.” 

Toastmasters  International  is  a 
non-profit  organization  that’s  been 
developing  public-speaking  and 
leadership  skills  in  local  clubs  since 
1924.  The  U of  G-based  chapter, 
which  meets  Wednesdays  from  7:15 
to  8:15  a.m.  in  the  OAC  Boardroom 


in  Johnston  Hall,  was  launched  in 
2000.  Members  are  drawn  firom  both 
the  University  and  surrounding 
communities. 

Current  president  Hakeem 
Shittu,  a graduate  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology,  joined  more  than  a year  ago. 

“I’m  doing  my  PhD,  and  my  goal 
is  to  become  a professor.”  he  says. 
"Having  public-speaking  skills  is  es- 
sential to  my  career  plans,  but  I’m 
quite  shy.  When  I heard  about 
Toastmasters,  I knew  this  was  the 
opportunity  I’d  been  looking  for.” 

Shittu  says  he  was  surprised  by 
the  warm  reception  he  got  at  his  first 
meeting.  And  even  though  his  nerves 
got  the  better  of  him  for  a while,  “no 
matter  how  terrible  your  speeches 
are,  the  evaluations  always  start  with 
the  good  things,  letting  you  know 
what  you  did  well.” 

In  the  year  since  he  started  at- 
tending meetings,  he’s  seen  proof  of 
the  benefits.  “I’m  a teaching  assistant 
in  my  department,  and  since  joining 
Toastmasters,  my  evaluations  have 
improved  drastically.  And  I no  lon- 
ger feel  shy  when  I have  to  talk  to 
people.” 

Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science,  knows 
just  how  Shittu  felt.  He  lived  in  ter- 
ror of  public  speaking  when  he  was 
young. 

“I  avoided  certain  courses  when  I 


was  an  undergraduate  to  minimize 
having  to  speak  or  do  presenta- 
tions,” he  says.  “But  as  I got  older,  I 
realized  how  important  public 
speakingis.”  He  joinedToastmasters 
in  February. 

Kathy  Hanneson,  co-ordinator  of 
the  College  of  Arts  Media  Centre, 
has  been  a Toastmasters  member  for 
seven  years.  She  joined  because  she 
wanted  to  give  better  presentations 
at  meetings  and  to  feel  more  com- 
fortable making  introductions  when 
the  women’s  barbershop  chorus  she 
belongs  to  did  public  performances. 

One  meeting  activity  she’s  found 
particularly  helpful  is  called  “Table 
Topics." 

“The  idea  is  to  get  practice  in  im- 
promptu speaking,  so  everyone  is  as- 
signed a topic.  The  topics  are  all 
related  to  the  theme  of  the  meeting. 
The  goal  is  for  each  person  to  give  a 
mini-speech  in  one  minute  on  the 
assigned  topic,  with  the  same  struc- 
ture you’d  use  for  a longer  speech.” 

These  short  talks  are  always  fun 
and  even  the  subject  of  some  friendly 
competition,  she  says.  Participants 
vote  on  which  talk  was  the  most  con- 
vincing or  entertaining,  and  a trophy 
is  given  to  the  winner. 

That  trophy  has  a dual  purpose, 
adds  Hanneson.  “As  a speaker,  you 
often  have  to  present  awards  or  ac- 
cept them,  so  this  gives  you  some 
practice  in  doing  that.” 


There’s  also  a dual  purpose  in  the 
feedback  group  members  give  each 
other,  she  says.  Besides  helping  the 
speaker  learn  what  worked  and  what 
didn’t,  it  builds  the  critiquing  skills 
of  the  listeners,  who  take  turns  offer- 
ing oral  evaluations. 

“You’re  often  called  on  to  do  this 
kind  ofthing  if  you  have  to  supervise 
people,  and  in  Toastmasters  you 
leam  to  do  it  in  a positive  way.” 
Nonnecke  says  he  was  surprised 
by  the  quality  of  the  critiquing  done 
at  the  meetings. 

"Many  of  the  members  aren’t  just 
good  speakers  — they’re  also  very 
good  listeners.  From  them  I’ve 
learned  something  I hadn’t  expected 
— the  art  of  criticism.” 

He  says  this  has  proved  useful  in 
the  classroom,  where  his  students  are 
often  required  to  give  presentations. 

“Toastmasters  has  taught  me 
how  to  create  a more  positive  ambi- 
ence for  my  students  and  give  helpful 
feedback.” 


Shittu  adds  that  learning  to  eval- 
uate others  also  improves  your  own  | 
skills  and  techniques.  I 

“You  learn  not  only  from  your 
own  mistakes  but  also  from  seeing  1 
what  other  people  do  well  and  what  ‘ 
mistakes  they  make.” 

Nonnecke  says  he’s  been  im-  1 
pressed  by  the  number  of  interna- 
tional students  who  join  the  group. 
The  first  talk  each  new  member  gives 
is  a personal  introduction,  and  he’s 
found  these  to  be  extremely  valuable. 

“We  rarely  get  a chance  to  hear 
people  tell  their  stories,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  this  group  are  very  interesting. 
There  is  great  camaraderie  and  a real 
sense  of  mentoring.  You  can  take 
away  from  it  whatever  you  want  — 
speaking  skills,  critiquing  skills, 
meeting  skills.  It’s  all  there  for  you.” 
For  more  information  about 
Town  and  Gown  Toastmasters  or  to 
inquire  about  attending  a few  meet- 
ings as  a guest,  contact  Eric  Maginnis 
at  ericmaginnis@sympatico.ca. 


Redefining  The  Cafe  Experience 


The  Symposium  Cafe  is  a unique  and  exciting  concept  of  an  upscale,  casual  cafe 
offering  a complete  "Symmetry  for  the  Senses'" 


Classic 

Gourmet 

Meals 

'Sd 

Exotic 

Desserts 


Classic 

Entrees 

'Qd 

European 
Coffees 
& . 

Specialty 

Beverages 


We  Serve 

Breakfast  All  Day! 


Starving  Student  Night! 

• Burgers  Fries  $5.95 

• Local  Draft  $3.50 


Pasta  Night! 

• Featured  Pastas  $9.95 

• Glass  ofWine  $4.00 


• $5.00  OFF 

any  Bottle  of  Wine 


Appetizer  Platter: 


• Martinis  $4.00 


Appetizer  Platters 

Pitcher  of  Mojito, 

Sangria  or  Beer  $11.99 


Date  Night! 
• Dinner  For  2 
$40.00 


t 2 fori 
V : ‘ ^ Cake  Slices! 

A1 


Hours : 


Symposium  Cafe 

304  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph  - : 

519.824.4138  www.symposiumcafe.com 
Sunday  to  Thursday  Sam  - lam;  Friday  & Saturday  Sam  - 2am 
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Students  Sow 
Business  Seeds 


Project  aims  to  develop  entrepreneurial  skills 

offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Small 
Business  and  Consumer  Services. 
Those  who  receive  funding  may 
continue  the  program  for  a second 
semester,  using  the  award  to  start 
their  business  under  the  guidance  of 
a U of  G adviser  and  a GWBEC 
mentor. 

The  ministry  has  set  aside  eight 
awards  for  U of  G students.  They  can 
also  compete  against  other  aspiring 
entrepreneurs  in  the  program  for 
additional  awards  available  through 
the  provincial  agency,  then  continue 
for  a second  semester. 

At  the  end  of  both  semesters,  stu- 
dents will  write  a reflective  paper  de- 
tailing their  learning  experience. 
They  can  also  participate  in  discus- 
sion groups  and  give  presentations. 

“This  unique  program  provides  a 
wonderful  opportimity  for  students 
interested  in  starting  a new  business 
to  develop  and  get  feedback  on  their 
business  concept,”  says  Prof.  Fred 
Pries,  Business,  who  will  help 
oversee  the  project.  "It  also  provides 
an  opportunity  to  get  some  seed  fi- 
nancing and  actually  launch  their 
business.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  Oct.  10  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kenda(l@exec.uogueiph.ca  or 
call  Ext.  56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Sept.  24  photo  was  taken  beside  the  Federal 
Building:  Virginia  Warren,  )ohn  Van  Manen,  Bill  Clair,  Danny  Martin,  Lorraine  Weir,  Ric  Jordan  and  Ray 
Hutchison.  PHOTO  BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 
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This  Tuesday,  vote. 

A federal  general  election  is  taking  place  on  October  14,  2008. 


New  identification  rules  to  vote 

When  you  vote,  you  must  prove  your 
identity  and  address. 


I BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

IT  ALL  STARTED  with  gluten-ffee 
beer  made  from  potatoes.  Some 
: U of  G students  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  new  product  in  a class 
taught  by  Prof.  Elliott  Currie, 
Business.  The  students  were  asked  to 
develop  new  items  based  on 
agricultural  products  and  to  create 
business  and  marketing  plans. 

It  was  part  of  an  interdisciplinary 
product  development  course  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Potato  Board 
and  Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario.  The 
course,  which  involves  Currie  and 
seven  other  U of  G faculty,  has  ex- 
panded recently  with  support  from 
the  University’s  Learning  Enhance- 
ment Fund. 

The  potato  beer  was  a huge  hit 
with  the  Ontario  Potato  Board  and 
the  Celiac  Society,  whose  members 
were  optimistic  about  its  chances  of 
one  day  sitting  on  Beer  Store  shelves. 

“It  got  us  thinking:  ‘What  else 
can  we  do?’”  says  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Business.  “Our  stu- 
dents have  wonderful  ideas;  we 
wanted  to  come  up  with  a way  of 
supporting  their  creativity  while 
providing  some  real-life  experience 
about  what’s  involved  in  developing 
and  running  a business.” 

What  they  came  up  with  is  a new 
) project  that  will  see  U of  G linking 
with  the  Guelph-Wellington  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  Centre  (GWBEC) 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Small 
Business  and  Consumer  Services. 

Up  to  20  third-year  students  will 
participate  in  a series  of  workshops 
and  learning  modules  aimed  at  de- 
veloping entrepreneurial  skills.  They 
will  also  develop  business  plans  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a GWBEC  ad- 
viser and  U of  G faculty  member. 

The  sessions  will  double  as  a win- 
ter semester  course,  with  the  stu- 
dents receiving  academic  credit 
based  on  their  performance  and 
business  plans.  The  workshops  will 
be  held  at  the  GWBEC  in  downtown 
Guelph,  and  the  U of  G students  will 
have  the  same  access  to  resources 
and  advisers  as  other  potential  new 
business  owners. 

"Our  students  will  get  to  experi- 
I ence  what  it’s  like  to  be  part  of  an  in- 
I cubator  of  business  ideas  within  a 
community,”  says  Christensen 
Hughes.  “They  will  be  working  with 
experienced  entrepreneurs  and 
learning  side-by-side  with  local  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  starting 
their  own  business.  It's  truly  a cre- 
ative community-based  learning  op- 
portunity, and  we  are  delighted  to  be 
partnering  with  the  GWBEC.” 
GWBEC  executive  director  Judi 
RiddoUs  says;  “We  are  pleased  to 
work  jointly  with  the  University. 
This  is  an  applied  learning  experi- 
ence that  also  connects  students 
with  other  potential  business  owners 
in  the  community.  It  really  encour- 
ages the  blend  of  academic  and  per- 
sonal entrepreneurship.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  se- 
mester, students  can  apply  as  indi- 
viduals for  $3,000  start-up  awards 


For  Information  on  where  and  when  to 
vote,  check  your  voter  Information  card. 

It  tells  you  where  and  when  to  vote.  You'll 
get  through  the  voting  process  more  quickly 
if  you  have  it  with  you. 


You  will  find  the  voting  hours  for  your 
polling  station  on  your  voter  information 
card  or  at  www.etections.ca  by  clicking  on 
"Voter  Information  Service". 

If  you  haven't  received  this  card,  you  are 
probably  not  on  the  voters  list.  To  register, 
all  you  need  to  do  is  go  to  your  polling 
station  on  election  day,  where  you  must 
prove  your  identity  and  address. 


For  the  list  of  acceptable  pieces  of 
identification  authorized  by  the  Chief 
Electoral  Officer  of  Canada,  please  see 
the  pamphlet  you  received  by  mail  from 
Elections  Canada  or  visit  www.elections.ca 
and  click  on  "Voter  Identification  at 
the  Polls". 

To  vote,  you  must: 

• be  a Canadian  citizen 

• be  at  least  18  years  old  on  election  day 

• prove  your  Identity  and  address 


Vote.  Shape  your  world. 


www.electlons.ca 


1'800-INFO-VOTE 

1-600-463-6868 

toll-free  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
or  00t-800-514-6B68  toll-free  In  Mexico 


I TTY  1-800-361-8935 

for  people  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing, 
toll-free  In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or 
613-991-2082  from  anywhere  In  the  world 


Elections  Canada 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Roland  HP-3  digital  piano  and 
bench,  full  88-key  keyboard,  pro- 
gressive weighted  keys,  light  wood 
cabinet,  three  years  old.  Ext.  53676 
or  pssmith@uoguelph.ca. 


Writing  desk  with  matching  book- 
case and  chair,  full-size  futon,  com- 
puter desk  with  drawers,  metal  com- 
puter desk,  Everlast  punching  bag 
with  two  lO-pound  dumbbells,  519- 
763-9448. 


Newcombe  upright  piano  with 
bench,  good  condition,  Kelli,  Ext. 
58635  or  519-836-8617  after  5 p.m. 


HoMedics  TherapistSelect  Profes- 
sional Reflexology  Foot  Tapper  with 
heat,  hardly  used,  Ext.  56580. 


Piano  and  bench,  circa  1920,  good 
condition,  refurbished  20  years  ago; 
70-gallon  tank  and  supplies  to  set  up 
saltwater  aquarium,  Dolores,  519- 
822-0170  or  dolores.howitt@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Purebred  border  collie  pups,  nine 
weeks  old, 519-824-0796. 


Two-bedroom  townhouse  in  Char- 
lotte’s Landing  near  Grange  Street 
and  Victoria  Road,  two  baths,  hard- 
wood floors,  central  air  and  vac,  two 
decks,  appEances  included,  no 
condo  fees,  519-837-1742. 


Large  oak  antique  desk  and  chair,  six 
drawers,  34  by  60  inches,  solid  and  in 
excellent  condition,  519-829-1731. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  executive 
home  in  residential  area  in  Puerto 


Vallarta,  Mexico,  fully  gated,  two 
baths,  swimming  pool,  courtyard, 
close  to  amenities,  ideal  for  two  cou- 
ples, avaCable  January,  February  and 
March  2009,  preferably  long-term  or 
monthly  rental,  519-824-1607. 


Lower  level  of  condo,  large  main 
room  with  fireplace,  separate  bath 
and  kitchenette/laundry  room, 
shared  front  entrance,  parking, 
Internet,  quiet  woman  preferred, 
available  immediately,  $585  a month 
inclusive,  elayne.starr@gmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  1. 200-square-foot 
penthouse  apartment  in  century 
stone  building.  Exhibition  Park  area, 
oversize  rooms,  parking,  $995  a 
month  plus  hydro,  519-835-5575  or 
bgreen@rlproyaIcity.com. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  heritage 
home,  two  baths,  two  studies,  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  available 
Jan.  1 to  AprU  30,  2009,  519-824- 
9203  or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  hoEday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836- 
6745  or  fhmoU@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Homestay  famUies  or  individuals  to 

host  international  £SL  students, 
placements  needed  for  January  to 
AprU  and  May  to  July  2009, 
homestay@uoguelph.ca. 


FuU-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  our  home  near 
downtown  Guelph  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, experience  caring  for  toddlers 
and  academic  background  in  early 


chUdhood  education  desired,  refer- 
ences required,  Chris,  carusoc@ 
uoguelph.ca,  or  Hafiz,  maheraE@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Mature  professional  couple  seeks 
short-term  accommodation  from 
January  to  April,  willing  to  house- 
sit,  rent  or  exchange  homes  (new 
home  in  cottage  setting  in  Point 
Clark).  519-529-7093  or  inner, 
reflexions®  yahoo.com. 


Subjects  for  research  study  on 
shared  custody,  must  be  between  18 
and  25,  must  have  experienced  sepa- 
ration/divorce between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  12  and  must  have  Eved 
half-time  with  mother  and  father  for 
minimum  of  one  year,  compensa- 
tion provided,  Denise,  dwhitehe@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Upright  piano  and  bench,  free  for 
pickup  in  Guelph,  519-823-4452  or 
bbaU@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  whUe 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


LOST 


Bracelet,  three-coloured  gold,  looks 
Eke  old-fashioned  watchband,  vicin- 
ity of  UC/BuUring/MacKinnon  or 
parking  lot  behind  Johnston  HaU, 
reward,  Jacqueline,  Ext.  58521. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avaUable 
to  staft,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
I.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


TWO  HOLIDAY  PARTIES  AT 

DELTA  GUELPH 


Guelph's  Largest 

A Saturday  Combined 

Office  Luncheon  Party 

Office  Holiday  Party 

Friday,  December  I2lh,  2008 

Enjoy  a wonderful  evening  getting  to  know  your  neighbore 

Reception  - 12:00  pm  - 12:30  pm 

Salurday,  December  20lh,  2008 

Festh'e  Buffet  lunch  - !2:30  pm 

Reception  • 6:30  pm  - 7:30  pm 
Festive  Buflel  Dinner  - 7:30  pm  - 8:45pm 

live  F.ntertainment  £ Music  until  4:00  pm 

Music  and  Dancing  - 8:45pm  - 1 :00  am 

Your  Aneriiooii  will  include: 

Welcome  Reception  - E^iive  Non-Alcoholic  Welcome  Drink  upon 
arrival,  Resened  sealing  for  group,  Hoi  & Cold  P^i« 

Biiffcl  Lunch,  Carving  Slalion,  including  coffee  and  lea, 

Casli  Bar,  Christmas  cracker  placed  a1  eadi  place 
setting,  Festive  Centerpieces,  (^mplimenlao'  (^( 

Check  and  Wonderful  Door  Prizes 


DELTA 


Your  Evening  wilt  include: 

Welcome  Reception  - Feslhe  Non-Alcohdic  Welcome  Drink  upon 
arrival,  Designated  resened  tables  for  jour  compai:y . 
Hot  & Cold  F«the  Buffet  Dinner,  Caning  Station, 
iiidnding  coffee  and  lea,  Cash  Bar,  Christmas  cracker 
placed  at  eadi  place  selling.  Festive  Centerpieces, 
Complimentary  Coal  Check  and  Wonderful  Door  Prizes. 


*32  “’’  per  person 


GUELPH 

KOm  AND  CONFtHeNCl  CfcNT» 


*42  “’’  per  person 


Please  contact  oiir  FestKe  Reservation  at  5I9-780-3708  for  further  information.  Ask  about  oiir  special  “Holidr^'  Guestroom"  rate. 

50  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph,  Ontario,  N1G0A9  5l9-78»3700  www.deltaguelph.com 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


Banner-Up  Retractable 


SSRoland 


^ J i)  P U R B A 

VISION 

Eye  Exams 

Jai  Jassai 

Safety  Glosses 

lnro@pu(bovblon 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St..  Unit  1 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 

NIL  1C8  Canado 

Tel.  519-823-9400  www.puRBAviaiot 

«^.caM  Fax.  519-823-2273 

Chamber 


I November  8, 2008 

I 8:00  pm  • River  Run  Centre 


Gerald  Neufeld  Conductor 
Alison  MacNeill  Accomparust 


//ly 


7ifLC& 

i iel 


Beethoven,  Mass  in  C Major 

MUSICA  VIVA  ORCHE.STRA 
CCC  AND  GUFST  .SINGKRIy 

6i4S-7i30pjn. 

DR.  GERALD  MANNING 
*VV'ar  Potliy:  The  liupvahon  orOiastcr' 


TICKETS:  $30  ADULTS  • SlOSTUDENT  • 5$  BS7ZHEI  • SERIES  OR  4 TICKETS  $100 
Order  by  phone  $19-763-3000  or  toll-free  1-877-S20-2408or  on-tine  at  www.riverrun.ca 


Michael  H.C  McMurray 

Partner 


^ icorn 

Rnandal  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Gueiph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


• Do  you  have  questions  or  do  you  have  concerns 
about  recent  market  instability? 

• Talk  to  Michael  today  about  investments  that  will 
give  you  positive  returns  however  the  markets 
are  performing 

• Feel  comfortable  with  your  investments 

• Call  Michael  today  519-826-4774 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our 
large  in-stock  selection  of 
laminate  and  hardwood  flooring 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Opening  Nov.  1 at  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  is  Sinuers  by  Norm  Foster. 
Directed  by  Bud  Brennan,  it  runs 
weekends  until  Dec.  13.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  For 
tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


Children’s  Night  at  the  Arboretum 
presents  Jack  Grunsky  in  “Sing  and 
Dance  With  Jack!”  Nov.  4 at  6:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $5.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  52358. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  Prof.  Susan  Dobson,  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  discussing  her  cur- 
rent exhibition.  Rememory,  Oct.  21 
at  noon.  The  show  runs  until  Nov.  2. 


The  art  centre  hosts  an  opening 
reception  for  the  exhibitions 
“Searching  for  Home:  The  Lives  of 
Lucy  Maud  Montgomery”  and 
“Retelling  Anne”  Oct.  24  at  7 p.m. 
Both  shows  continue  to  Jan.  18. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Oct.  9 with  “A  Hint  of 
Spain”  featuring  pianist  Jason 
Cutmore,  Oct.  16  vrith  Lakshmi 
Ranganathan  and  “The  Melodious 
) Sounds  of  the  Veena"  and  Oct.  23 
with  "Labrinthmakers:  Pierrot 

Lunaire  Ensemble.”  The  concerts 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Admission  is  free,  but  dona- 
tions are  welcome. 


Members  of  U of  G’s  music  faculty 
showcase  their  talents  Oct.  24  at  8 
p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church. 
Tickets  are  $10. 


LECTURES 


OAC’s  public  lecture  series  contin- 
ues Oct.  22  with  a discussion  of  “The 
Impact  of  Food  Technology  in 
Ontario.”  Guest  speakers  are  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus  Dave 
Hume,  Plant  Agriculture,  and  James 
Dalrymple,  president  of  Livestock 
Technology  Services.  The  lectme 
begins  at  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


The  College  of  Biological  Science’s 
annual  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memorial 
Lecture  in  Parasitology  presents 
Julian  Davies  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  discussing  “The 
Bad  and  Good  of  Antibiotic  Resis- 
tance” Oct.  24  at  4 p.m.  in  OVC 
1714. 


NOTICES 


As  part  of  Healthy  Workplace 
Month,  die  Wellness  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  holding  a Wellness  Fair  in 
the  UC  courtyard  Oct.  16  from  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  On  Oct.  17,  join 
Adwoa  Badoe  in  the  UC  courtyard  at 
noon  for  African  dance  and  drum- 
ming. On  Oct.  21,  Sandra  Parkinson 
of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  will  facilitate  a lunch- 
and-learn  session  on  suicide  aware- 
ness at  noon  in  Axelrod  168. 


Registration  for  U of  G’s  fall  pro- 
gram of  faculty  and  staff  develop- 
ment opportunities  continues.  The 
list  of  offerings  is  available  online  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/hr/training. 


The  Ontario  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion’s eighth  annual  Co-op  Confer- 
ence and  Gala  is  Oct.  15  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  in  Burlington.  It 
runs  from  9 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and 
includes  a keynote  talk,  workshops, 
networking  and  an  awards  banquet. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
ontario.coop/Gala. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a 12-ses- 
sion program  on  relaxation  and 
stress  management  starting  Oct.  14 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  UC  335.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  52662,  pick  up 
a brochure  at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC 
Leve)  1 or  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
-ksomers. 


U of  G’s  ESL  program  is  seeking 
homestay  families  or  individuals  to 
host  international  ESL  students  for 
short-  or  long-term  stays  while 
studying  academic  English  in  prepa- 
ration for  university.  Placements  are 
needed  for  January  to  April  and  May 
to  July  2009.  An  information  night 
will  be  held  Oct.  22  at  7 p.m.  in  the 
OAC  Boardroom  in  Johnston  Hall. 
RSVP  by  Oct.  17  to  Debbie  Norland 
at  homestay@uoguelph.ca. 


Crystal  Journey  With  the  Art  of 
Eden  Martin  presents  “Journey 
Through  the  Solar  System”  Oct.  17 
from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum Centre.  Call  519-823-2162  for 
ticket  information  or  visit  www. 
crystaljoumey.ca. 


SEMINARS 


"Babies,  B-cells  and  Complement: 
Novel  Vaccine  Strategies  for  Neo- 
nates” is  the  topic  of  PhD  candidate 
Matthew  Firth  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Oct.  10 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy presents  Prof.  Joe  Ackerman  dis- 
cussing “The  Physical  Ecology  of 
Inorganic  Carbon  Uptake  in  Fresh- 
water Macrophytes”  Oct.  14.  On 
Oct.  21,  the  topic  is  “Metabolic 
Diversity  and  the  Evolution  of  Flight 
Energetics  in  Insects”  with  Charles 
Darveau  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 
The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
science  complex  23 1 5. 


Guest  speaker  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  seminar  series  Oct.  14  is 
Hadi  Mahabadi  of  the  Xerox 
Research  Centre  of  Canada.  The  talk 
begins  at  4 p.m.  in  science  complex 
1511. 


Medical  biophysicist  Bob  Kerbel  of 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre 
is  guest  speaker  in  the  Department 
of  Molecular  and  Celltilar  Biology 
seminar  series  Oct.  15  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
156. 


“The  HPI  Axis  in  Zebrafish:  Basic 
and  Stress-Related  Roles  in  Devel- 
opment and  Reproduction”  is  the 
topic  of  McMaster  University  biolo- 
gist Derek  Alsop  in  the  Axelrod 
Institute  of  Ichthyology’s  “Loaves 
and  Fishes”  seminar  series  Oct.  17. 
On  Oct.  24,  Prof.  Andreas  Heyland, 
Integrative  Biology,  examines 
“Invertebrate  Glycoprotein  Hor- 
mones: Implications  for  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Vertebrate  Hypothala- 
mus-Pituitary Axis.  ” 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Food, 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Econom- 
ics seminar  series  is  Dave  Pannell  of 
the  University  of  Western  Australia 
discussing  “Connecting  Research  to 
Policy.  Why  Is  It  So  Hard?  What  Can 
You  Do?”  Oct.  22  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a re^stration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


For  faculty  and  instructional  staff, 
two  "Learning  Circle”  discussion 
groups  continue  to  meet:  “Teaching 
on  the  Edge”  Oct.  10  and  24  and 
“High  Tech  Versus  No  Tech  in  the 
Classroom”  Oct.  22. 


The  Curriculum  Committee  Chairs 
Discussion  Group  meets  for  the  first 
time  Oct.  15.  If  group  members  are 
unable  to  attend,  they  are  encour- 
aged to  send  a delegate. 


On  Oct.  23,  the  lunch-and-leam  ses- 
sion “Collaborative  Online  Learning 
with  WIMBA  Voice  Tools”  offers  a 
demonstration  and  hands-on 
opportunity  to  try  this  voice- 
enabling software. 


For  new  (or  recently  new)  faculty 
and  sessional  instructors,  guest  facil- 
itator Prof.  Sharon  Mayne  Devine, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, focuses  on  mid-semester  feed- 
back at  the  new-faculty  luncheon 
Oct.  21. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Michael  Morrissey,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Oct.  16  at  2 p.m,  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315.  The  thesis  is 
“Evolution  in  Natural  Populations: 
Molecular  Marker-Based  Inference 
of  Life  History  and  Quantitative 
Genetic  Data.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Moira  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  Laura  San- 
derson, an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Oct.  17  at  9 a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex 3317.  The  thesis  is  “The  Impor- 
tance of  Brain  Glutamine  Synthetase 
During  Ammonia  Exposure  in  Rain- 
bow Trout  {Oncorhynchus  mykiss). 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Pat  Wright 
and  Nick  Bernier. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Rebecca  Sian  Jenisalim,  Psy- 
chology, is  Oct.  17  at  10  a.m.  in  UC 
441.  The  thesis  is  “The  Impact  of 
Succession  Management  Systems  on 
Manager  Attitudes  and  Organiza- 
tional Outcomes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Peter  Hausdorf. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Friends  of  the  Guelph  Public  Library 
are  seeking  donations  of  gently  used 
books  and  educational  and  enter- 
tainment items  for  their  second 
annual  giant  book  sale,  to  be  held 
Nov.  22  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  Old 
Quebec  Street.  Items  are  being 
accepted  until  Nov.  8 at  local  library 
branches.  For  more  information 
about  donations  or  volunteering, 
call  519-821-5874  or  visit  www. 
Friendsguelphlibrary.ca. 


The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  ruiming  a survivors’  group  for 
women  who  have  experienced  child 
sexual  abuse  and/or  incest.  The 
nine-week  program  starts  Oct.  15 
and  runs  Wednesdays  from  1 to  3 
p.m.  at  the  centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  519-823-5806,  Ext.  232. 


The  Guelph  and  Wellington  branch 
of  the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  presents  archeologist  Dana 
Poulton  discussing  the  archeology  of 
Old  City  Hall  Oct.  15  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Old  School  House,  611  Silvercreek 
Pkwy.  N.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Simon  Irving  presents 
“Great  Romantics”  Oct.  19  at  3 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  ticket 
information,  call  519-763-3000. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Waterloo 
Wellington  Wildflower  Society  is 
Oct.  15  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Evergreen 
Seniors  Centre.  City  of  Guelph 
healthy  landscape  technician  Karen 
McKeown  will  discuss  gardening 
without  chemicals. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present 
“Lift  Up  Your  Hearts”  Sept.  26  at  3 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
For  ticket  information,  call  519- 
846-0331. 


Guelph  Civic  Museum  kicks  off  its 
Military  History  Lecture  Series  Oct. 
16  at  7:30  p.m.  with  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  history  professor  John 
Laband  discussing  “They  Take  No 
Orders  off  Their  Officers.”  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation presents  “A  Haunting  Hal- 
loween,” a pTopessive  dinner  party 
mystery  tour,  Oct.  31.  Call 
519-821-7570  to  order  tickets. 


Touchmark  Theatre  hosts  a fund- 
raising “Scotch  Nosing”  Oct.  23  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  For  ticket  information,  call 
519-821-8229  or  send  e-mail  to 
dbeattie@execulink.com. 


SharpCuts,  Guelph’s  indie  film  and 
music  festival,  returns  for  its  second 
year  Oct.  17  to  19.  It  features  a “Fri- 
day Night  Fright  Night,”  a full  day  of 
films  on  Saturday,  a gala  and  awards 
ceremony  on  Saturday  night  and 
professional  development  work- 
shops on  Sunday.  For  a schedule  of 
events,  visit  www.sharpcuts.ca. 


The  23rd  annual  Guelph  Studio 
Tour,  featuring  the  work  of  local  art- 
ists and  artisans,  runs  Oct.  17  to  19. 
For  details,  visit  www.guelphstudio 
tour.ca. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Guelph 
Field  Naturalists  is  Oct.  9 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Guest 
speaker  is  Stuart  Kenn,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Puma  Foundation. 


• Renovating  • Allergies 

FrGSh  Stsrt  • Moving  • New  Baby 

A 

Valerie  Poulton 

CARPET  & AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

FURNITURE  CLEANING  Breathe  cleaner  air 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic  Call  Us  519-836-7340 
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Award-Winning  Poet  Is  Writer-in-Residence 


His  is  a life  with  all  the  drama  and  comedy  any  poet  could  ever  want  to  provide  inspiration 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

whos  life  isint  sum  successyun  uv 
doomd  dramas  n slapstick 
poignant  n tragik  comedeez 

That'S  a quote  from  bill 
bissett’s  most  recently  pub- 
lished collection  of  poetry,  ths  is  erth, 
thees  ar  peopul,  with  all  the  playful 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  original. 
Although  it  describes  life  in  general, 
it  may  apply  most  aptly  to  bissett's 
own:  his  is  a life  with  all  the  drama 
and  comedy  any  poet  could  ever 
want  to  provide  inspiration. 

This  fall,  the  twists  and  turns  of 


bill  bissett 


his  adventures  have  led  him  to  a se- 
mester as  U of  G’s  wriler-in-resi- 
dence,  a role  that  has  him  meeting 
with  members  of  the  University 
community  to  discuss  their  writing 
projects  and  to  offer  feedback. 

It’s  not  something  bissett  might 
have  predicted  — he  last  worked  as  a 
writer-in-residence  a decade  ago  — 
but  then  this  artist’s  life  has  rarely 
been  predictable.  As  a boy,  he  found 
he  wasn’t  much  good  at  school  sub- 
jects (other  than  gymnastics),  but  he 
did  like  making  books,  at  first  for 
school  and  then  as  a creative  outlet. 

“If  I experience  something  that’s 


important  to  me,  my  first  idea  is  to 
make  a book  out  of  it,"  he  says. 

By  the  time  bissett  was  16,  his  po- 
etry was  beginning  to  evolve. 

“I  like  writing  very  visually,  using 
the  space  on  the  page  like  a brush  on 
canvas.  Lots  of  space  around  the 
words  gives  them  the  greatest  tac- 
tility.” 

He  spells  the  way  he  does,  he  told 
a writer  for  Toronto’s  Wavelength, 
because  he  wants  the  words  to  look 
the  way  they  sound.  The  non-stan- 
dard orthography  also  has  the  effect 
of  slowing  the  reader  down  and  fo- 
cusing on  individual  words. 


Don’t  think  you  need  to  be  a 
writer  of  concrete  poetry  or  a per- 
formance artist  to  have  bissett  help 
you  with  your  writing,  however.  Al- 
though most  of  the  30  or  so  people 
he’s  met  with  so  far  have  been  poets, 
he’s  also  reading  manuscripts  of 
novels  and  at  least  one  non-fiction 
book. 

One  form  of  expression  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  amount 
of  creativity  in  bissett.  He  is  also  an 
artist  who  frequently  illustrates  his 
books  and  sells  paintings,  and  a mu- 
sician who  previously  performed 
Continued  on  page  10 


Think  Green! 


Daylong  events  to  highlight  sustainability  at  U ofG 


Baking  in  support  of  the  United  Way  is  an  annual  tradition  for  staff  members  in  Financial  Services.  Showing  off 
some  of  this  year’s  wares  are,  front  row,  from  left;  Andrea  Klein  and  Nancy  McCarvell.  Middle  row;  Jane 
Douglas,  Sue  Rush.  Nancy  Nelson.  Diane  Gilbertson.  Brenda  Reynolds  and  Glenn  White.  Back  row;  Lili 
Campagnolo,  Liz  Golden,  Marlsa  Reginato  and  Bernadette  Wall.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendall 

We’re  Eating  Our  Way 
to  United  Way  Success 

UofG  spirit  and  culinary  skills  move  campus  campaign  to  halfway  mark 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

At  the  University  of  Guelph, 
the  annual  United  Way 
campaign  has  become  synonymous 
with  fun,  friendship  and  food  ...  a 
lot  of  food.  In  addition  to  the 
kick-off  barbecue,  the  eight-week 
campaign  is  filled  with  pancake 
breakfests,  chili  luncheons,  barbe- 
cues, bake  sales  and  raffles  for 
homemade  goodies.  If  you’ve 
returned  your  pledge  form  to  your 


United  Way  canvasser,  you  could 
also  win  a decadent  dessert  or  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  the  incentive  draw. 

This  is  the  harvest  season,  so  who 
wouldn’t  want  to  take  home  a 
pumpkin  pie,  an  apple  cinnamon 
Bundt  cake  or  a tray  of  squares? 
Those  were  just  a few  of  the  treats 
that  were  on  the  table  at  the  seventh 
annual  United  Way  bake  sale  and 
raffle  held  Oct.  16  in  the  University 
Centre.  Fourteen  bakers  from  sev- 
eral areas  in  Financial  Services  con- 


tributed their  culinary  skills  and 
raised  $800  for  the  United  Way. 

“We’re  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
hold  this  annual  bake  sale,’’  says  Rev- 
enue Control  manager  Glenn  White. 
“We  have  a front  counter  and  a 
steady  stream  of  people  visiting  our 
area,  so  our  staff  are  pretty  busy 
throughout  the  day,  but  they’re  also 
passionate  about  supporting  the 
United  Way.  I’m  always  amazed  at 
how  much  time  they  put  in  after 
Continued  on  page  8 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

UOF  G IS  HOSTING  its  first 
Sustainability  Day:  Greening 
the  Campus  Oct.  28,  with  the  aim  of 
promoting  realistic  ways  of  living  a 
sustainable  life. 

Organized  by  the  Guelph  Insti- 
tute for  the  Environment  (GIE)  in 
partnership  with  a variety  of  student 
groups,  the  day  will  be  launched  by 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
Guelph  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge  at  9 
a.ra.  in  the  University  Centre. 

“University  teaching  and  re- 
search are  foundations  for  develop- 
ing a sustainable  Canada,  but  the 
most  important  factor  in  achieving 
that  goal  is  putting  that  knowledge 
of  sustainability  into  practice,”  says 
GIE  director  Prof.  David  Anderson. 
“U  of  G’s  Sustainability  Day  is  an 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  move 
forward  in  making  sustainability  a 
part  of  our  campus  life." 

The  Uniycrsity  has  held  events 
promoting  sustainability,  but  never 
one  of  this  size,  says  Arthur  Church- 
yard, a student  researcher  with  the 
GIE. 

“Dozens  of  student  groups 
worked  collaboratively  and  cre- 
atively with  staff,  administration 
and  faculty  to  make  this  day  a force 
for  long-term  living  change,”  he 
says.  “I  am  very  proud  of  what  the 
students  have  accomplished  on 
campus  and  the  way  they  have  em- 
bodied sustainable  values.” 

The  daylong  event  includes  talks 
running  from  10  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. 

Charles  Simon,  architect  and 
leader  of  the  Eden  Mills  carbon- 
neutral  project,  will  discuss  the  pro- 


ject, which  aims  to  make  the  village 
the  first  carbon-neutral  spot  in 
North  America. 

Volker  Thomsen,  past  president 
of  St.  Lawrence  College  in  Kingston, 
will  describe  how  he  brought  green 
technology  to  the  campus  during  his 
time  as  president,  as  well  as  how  he 
has  incorporated  the  technology 
into  his  home. 

Art  Stokman,  president  of 
Guelph  Hydro,  will  outline  the  util- 
ity’s alternative  energy  initiatives. 

Gillian  Maurice,  U of  G’s 
sustainability  co-ordinator,  will  dis- 
cuss the  environmental  initiatives 
occurring  on  campus  as  well  as 
future  projects. 

The  talks  vdll  be  followed  by 
hands-on  workshops  from  1 to  4 
p.m.  in  the  same  location.  These  ses- 
sions will  cover  topics  from  worm 
compostmg  and  creating  sustainable 
clothing  to  bike  maintenance  and 

A resource  fair  runs  throughout 
the  day  in  the  UC  courtyard  and  will 
include  displays  by  dozens  of  com- 
munity environmental  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  U of  G groups. 

As  part  of  Sustainability  Day, 
Hospitality  Services  will  promote 
the  locally  produced  food  offered  in 
campus  cafeterias  by  handing  out 
raffle  tickets  for  prizes  to  students 
who  buy  local  food. 

The  University  launched  its  local 
food  initiative  last  fall  by  posting 
weekly  lists  of  the  local  food  avail- 
able in  Centre  Six  and  the  cafeterias 
in  Creelman,  Prairie  and  Mountain 
halls.  Throughout  the  year,  the  cafe- 
terias’ selections  will  include  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  local  food,  says  Ed 

Continued  on  page  9 
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Eye  Exams 
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Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St..  Unit  1 
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Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our  large 
in-stock  selection  of  laminate  and 
hardwood  flooring,  plus  area  rugs 


ROHA 


CASHWAV 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 

■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
• Athletic  Program  including: 

Martial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgaiten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  &.  Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  &.  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

519  836-3810 


vvww.guelphmontessori.com 


My  Mentor,  My  Friend 


BY  SANDRA  SABATINI 

CONNIE  Rooke  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  4.  She  took  a 
deep  breath,  and,  against  all  hope,  the  powerful 
animating  spirit  that  inspired  and  challenged  everyone 
who  knew  her  ceased.  I'm  writing  this  to  commemorate 
an  extraordinary  woman  and  to  offer  small  solace  to  the 
ones  closest  to  Coimie  who  feel  this  loss  so  intimately 
and  with  such  dreadful  persistence. 

Connie  was  an  ardent  life  partner  to  Leon  and 
mother  to  Jonathan;  she  was  a writer,  a critic,  an  inno- 
vative administrator,  a woman  whose  book  Fear  of  the 
Open  Heartwas  compelled  into  being  by  her  own  fear- 
lessness. by  her  own  open,  adventurous  and 
commanding  heart. 

I knew  Connie  as  a mentor  and  friend.  As  a U of  G 
undergraduate,  I wrote  a paper  for  her  based  on  her  di- 
rected reading  course.  She  met  with  me  once  a week, 
sometimes  over  lunch  or  drinks.  She  looked  at  a draft  of 
the  paper  and  asked  me  a question:  “Has  no  one  ever 
taught  you  the  comma  rules?” 

1 had  been  working  my  commas  by  instinct  and  do- 
ing a fine  job,  I thought.  But  no. 

She  thought  the  paper  was  astute  and  subtle  but 
flawed  by  an  indiscriminate  peppering  of  punctuation. 
Connie  gave  me  a crash  course  in  the  comma.  That  les- 
son comes  to  me  whenever  I see  stargazer  lilies,  the  big 
pink  ones  that  would  as  soon  eat  you  as  look  at  you. 
These  lilies  presided  in  a large  vase  on  the  glass  coffee  ta- 
ble in  her  office,  and  it  was  before  them  and  before  Con- 
nie that  I bowed  to  the  demands  of  the  comma. 

When  I was  up  to  my  eyeballs  in  children,  she  said: 
"I  envy  you.”  We  were  walking  away  from  a first -year 
English  class  she  had  just  taught  in  War  Memorial  HalL 
She  had  held  several  hundred  students  with  her  gaze 
and  with  her  language  and  with  her  passionate  grasp  of 
the  issues  and  the  words  that  conveyed  them. 

She  was  walking  a little  ahead  of  me.  I was  pregnant 
with  my  fifth  child,  about  to  give  birth,  and  I was  a new 
MA  candidate.  Coimie  had  let  me  into  the  program 
based  on  one  term’s  performance  as  a mature  student 
and  had  hired  me  to  be  one  of  her  tutorial  assistants. 
She  was  walking  back  to  the  department  in  her  sharp 
black  trench  coat  and  her  blunt  blonde  hair.  I followed 
her,  taking  the  biggest  strides  I could.  If  I could  catch 
up,  then  maybe  I could  speak  with  her.  I wish  I could  see 
her  smile  now  to  hear  me  admit  that  this  would  be  the 
thrill  of  the  day.  But  it’s  true.  I caught  up.  We  talked. 
She  said;  “I  envy  you.”  She  seemed  to  mean  that  she 


envied  my  large  family  and  messy  life. 

I said:  'T  envy  you.”  I meant  that  1 envied  her  bril- 
liance, her  skill,  her  gifts,  her  beauty  and  her  charisma. 

She  laughed  and  picked  up  her  pace.  She  was  off  to  a 
meeting,  and  1 lost  her  in  the  crowd. 

Later,  on  the  basis  of  her  recommendation — a rec- 
ommendation so  superlative  that  I did  not  recognize 
myself — 1 gained  entrance  to  a doctoral  program. 

As  I came  to  look  for  feculty  positions,  I asked  her 
again  for  a reference.  She  looked  at  me  over  lunch  and 
offered  to  do  all  that  she  could.  She  said:  “I  am  foryon.  I 
am  for  you."  I have  never  heard  anyone  else  ever  say  that 
to  me. 

When  I sold  a book,  1 wanted  to  tell  her.  One  year  at 
the  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival,  which  Connie  and 
Leon  founded,  Peggy  Atwood  praised  my  story  to  the 
big  crowd.  Connie  reached  across  three  other  people  to 
grab  my  shoulder,  to  knead  it  as  though  to  bruise  the 
moment  into  my  body.  Pay  attention,  she  said. 

She  ate  veal.  She  ordered  the  best  wine.  She  wore  a 
suit  as  Armani  intended  it  to  be  worn.  She  gave  out  the 
best  embraces.  She  kissed  you  and  meant  it. 

I have  heard  others  speak  with  eloquence  about 
Connie’s  administrative  initiatives  and  her  20-year 
drive  to  bring  into  being  U of  G’s  M F A in  creative  writ- 
ing program,  which  is  turning  out  to  be  a marvellous 
combination  of  apprenticeship  and  mentoring  that  will 
shape  the  coming  generation  of  Canadian  writers.  For- 
mer students,  colleagues  and  her  peers  across  the  com- 
munity of  writers  in  PEN  — to  which  she  applied  the 
considerable  force  of  her  support  — also  have  myriad 
stories  to  tell  about  her  advocacy  and  her  friendship. 
I’m  glad  for  the  chance  to  add  mine. 

Connie  recently  sent  along  a copy  of  the  reference 
letter  she  wrote  for  me.  I’ve  said  that  I didn’t  recognize 
myself,  but  I did  recognize  her.  Her  unparalleled  capac- 
ity for  perceiving  in  people  what  they  most  wished  were 
true  about  themselves.  For  calling  it  forth  and  into  be- 
ing and  then  for  being  radiantly  surprised  to  see  it.  The 
most  imaginative,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
generous  part  of  you  — that’s  what  Connie  excavated. 
You  wished  to  rise  to  her  level.  You  wished  always  to 
catch  up. 

Editor’s  note:  Sandra  Sabatini  is  the  research  officer  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  author  of  The  One  With  the 
News,  Making  Babies:  Infants  in  Canadian  Fiction  and 
The  Dolphins  at  Sainte-Marie. 


Summerlee,  Mancuso  Share  Vision,  Goals,  Plans 


PRIORITIES  for  the  University 
for  the  next  year  and  beyond 
were  discussed  at  the  Oct.  7 Senate 
meeting. 

The  Senate  Priorities  and  Plan- 
ning Committee  invited  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  and  provost 
Maureen  Mancuso  to  share  their 
vision,  goals  and  plans  for  U of  G. 
Senators  then  participated  in  dis- 
cussions to  identify  possible  goals 
and  priorities  for  Senate’s  work. 

The  five  objectives  outlined  by 
the  president  as  part  of  a vision  for 
the  University’s  next  five  years  are; 

• improving  Guelph’s  interna- 
tional reputation; 

• demonstrating  leadership  in 
learning  through  transforming 
the  undergraduate  experience; 

• enhancing  U of  G’s  research  ca- 
pacity; 


• promoting  Guelph’s  caring  com- 
munity; and 

♦ restoring  fiscal  stability. 

For  her  part,  Mancuso  identified 
four  areas  of  academic  priority  for 
this  year;  integrated  planning;  the 
undergraduate  learning  experience; 
academic  reorganization/restruc- 
turing; and  accountability. 

Senate  also  heard  a presentation 
from  Central  Student  Association 
academic  commissioner  Christi 
Gameau-Scott,  who  updated  mem- 
bers on  the  process  of  selecting  stu- 
dent representatives  for  program 
and  curriculum  committees. 

In  other  business,  Senate  revised 
the  bylaws  of  the  newly  renamed 
Senate  Honours  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee to  include  responsibility  for 
reviewing  and  presenting  all  Senate 
honours,  including  student  medals 


awarded  at  convocation,  university 
professors  emeriti  and  honorary 
fellowships.  Senate  also  endorsed 
the  University’s  revised  strategic  re- 
search plan. 

The  membership  slate  for  the  se- 
lection committee  for  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Management  and 
Economics  (CME)  was  also  ap- 
proved. Chaired  by  Mancuso,  the 
committee  consists  of  CBS  dean 
Mike  Ernes;  Prof.  Deb  Stacey,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science;  B.Comm. 
student  Gavin  Armstrong;  Prof. 
Julia  Christensen  Hughes,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Business;  Prof. 
Jane  Londerville,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies;  Prof.  Kris 
Inwood,  Economics;  and  Diane 
Dobbins,  manager  of  research  and 
partnerships  in  CME. 
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news  in  brief 


FALL  PREVIEW  DAY  SET 

U of  G’s  annual  Fall  Preview  Day, 
an  open  house  for  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  runs  Nov,  2 
from  10  a.m.  to  2:30  p.ra.  in  the 
Athletics  Centre.  More  than  1,500 
people  are  expected  to  attend  the 
event,  which  features  information 
sessions,  displays  and  campus 
walking  tours. 


RELOCATED  HEALTH  UNITS 
HOST  OPEN  HOUSE 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
and  Occupational  Health  and 
Wellness  are  hosting  an  open  house 
Oct.  24  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in 
their  new  location  in  the  north 
wing  of  Axelrod,  rooms  168  and 
179  respectively.  In  support  of  the 
United  Way  campaign,  the  units 
will  be  selling  tickets  for  a variety  of 
prizes  donated  by  staff,  the  local 
community,  U of  G and  suppliers. 


TAKE  YOUR  KIDS  TO  WORK 

The  annual  “Take  Our  Kids  to 
Work”  program  for  Grade  9 stu- 
dents runs  Nov.  5.  U of  G employ- 
ees wishing  to  participate  must 
submit  a signed  release  and  indem- 
nification form  to  the  director  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
before  Oct.  31.  This  year,  several 
tours  have  been  arranged  for  stu- 
dents — an  environmental  biology 
tour,  a hospitality  and  garden  tour, 
an  OVC  tour  and  a campus  tour. 
Advance  registration  is  required  for 
the  tours.  If  you  have  questions 
about  the  appropriateness  of  a work 
site,  send  e-mail  to  ehs@uoguelph. 
ca  or  call  Ext.  53282. 


SPOTIICHT  ON  LUCY  MAUD 

L.M.  Montgomery  scholars,  biogra- 
phers and  fans  will  descend  on 
Guelph  Oct.  23  to  26  as  the  Univer- 
sity hosts  the  conference  “From 
Canada  to  the  World:  The  Cultural 
Influence  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgom- 
ery.” For  details,  visit  www.lmmrc. 
ca/conference. 


STUDENTS  TO  GATHER 

U of  G is  hosting  the  third  annual 
Industrial/Organizational  Psychol- 
ogy Student  Conference  Nov.  8 in 
Rozanski  Hall.  The  full-day  confer- 
ence is  for  students  in  industrial/ 
organization  programs  from  sur- 
rounding universities. 


KNOCKING  DOWN  SILOS 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  is 
again  hosting  “Knocking  Down 
Silos,”  a session  on  advancing  your 
career  with  networking  and  com- 
munication skills,  led  by  U of  G 
graduate  Dave  Howlett.  It  runs 
Nov.  5 from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is 
free,  but  monetary  or  food  dona- 
tions to  the  Central  Student  Associ- 
ation food  bank  are  appreciated. 
Registration  is  required  by  calling 
Ext.  56934  or  sending  e-mail  to 

evcntrsvp@uoguelph.ca. 


ART  CENTRE  AUaiON  NOV.  15 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  “Beyond  the 
Frame”  party  and  auction  Nov.  15. 
The  party  begins  at  5:30  p.m..  with 
the  live  auction  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$60  and  are  available  at  MSAC  and 
the  Framing  and  Art  Centre. 


Ridgetown  Centre  to  Focus 
on  Bioenergy,  Sustainability 

Research  projects  will  create  new  value-added  markets  for  agricultural  products 


BiOENERGY  RESEARCH  and  the 
bioeconomy  will  be  the  focus 
of  U of  G’s  new  Centre  for 
Agricultural  Renewable  Energy  and 
Sustainability  (CARES)  at  the 
Ridgetown  Campus.  The  centre  was 
officially  launched  last  week. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 
dean  Robert  Gordon  says  the  college 
“is  committed  to  innovative  research 
and  technology  transfer  that  support 
the  development  of  new  technolo- 
gies that  wiU  enhance  our  environ- 
ment. CARES  fits  perfectly  with  this 
mandate.  It  will  bring  together 
highly  skilled  people  and  support  ap- 
plied research  and  knowledge  trans- 
fer in  renewable  energy,  which  is 
relevant  to  the  public,  private  and 
non-profit  sectors.” 

The  centre  will  have  an  agricul- 
tur«d  focus,  with  the  goals  of 
strengthening  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor; improving  sustainability  and  de- 
velopment; increasing  alternative 
energy  and  energy  conservation;  and 


leveraging  education,  training  and 
research. 

It  will  include  a research  and 
demonstration  facility  to  test  new 
technologies. 

“We  want  to  do  research  that  will 
benefit  rural  Ontario,”  says 
Ridgetown  Campus  director  Art 
Schaafsma.  “The  projects  we  under- 
take will  create  new  value-added 
markets  for  agricultural  products.” 

The  first  project  is  a farm-scale 
biodiesel  demonstration  plant  that  is 
currently  under  construction.  In 
June,  the  federal  government  an- 
nounced it’s  investing  more  than 
$900,000  in  the  project.  The  funding 
is  being  provided  through  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-Food  Canada’s  Ad- 
vancing Canadian  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Program,  which  is  deliv- 
ered in  Ontario  by  the  Agricultural 
Adaptation  Council. 

In  addition  to  government  and 
University  support,  the  Southwest- 
ern Ontario  Bioproducts  Innovation 


Network  (SOBIN)  was  instrumental 
in  the  conception  of  CARES.  The  in- 
novation network  promotes  new 
bioproducts,  fosters  energy  conser- 
vation and  expands  alternative 
energy  sources. 

Last  week,  U of  G and  SOBIN 
signed  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing pledging  to  work  together 
to  promote  bioproduct  research  and 
development  opportunities.  The 
goal  is  to  substitute  non-renewable 
materials  in  many  manufacturing 
sectors,  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

“We  are  very  pleased  to  be  work- 
ing with  the  University  of  Guelph 
Ridgetown  Campus  on  this  impor- 
tant new  initiative,”  says  Matt 
McLean,  SOBIN’s  executive  direc- 
tor. “This  agreement  will  strengthen 
our  relationship  as  we  continue  to 
work  toward  our  shared  objectives 
for  long-term  sustainable  resource 
development.” 


Guelph  to  Host  Business 
Pitching  Competition 


CME  students  organize  one  of  four  regional  contests  being  held  throughout  Canada 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Canada’s  largest  student-run 
business  pitching  competition 
is  coming  to  U of  G.  Aspiring  student 
entrepreneurs  will  battle  for  cash 
prizes  at  the  2009  central  regional 
Enterprize  Canada  Business  Plan 
Competition,  to  be  held  on  campus 
Jan.  17.  Guelph  students  interested 
in  competing  must  register  before 
Nov.  16. 

The  regional  competition  in- 
volves students  from  post-secondary 
institutions  across  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  competing  for  $6,000  in 
cash  prizes.  It’s  open  to  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  from  all 
disciplines. 

Competitors  can  enter  in  teams 
of  two  to  six  and  are  required  to  sub- 
mit a business  plan  by  Nov.  30.  The 


plans  will  be  reviewed  by  a national 
board  of  judges,  and  10  teams  will  be 
chosen  to  pitch  their  ideas  at  the  U of 
G event. 

“This  is  a huge  competition,”  says 
Prof.  David  Prescott,  associate  dean 
(academic)  of  the  College  of  Man- 
agement and  Economics  (CME). 
“Hosting  the  regional  event  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  going  to  raise 
the  profile  of  the  college  across  the 
country.  It’s  also  student-run,  so  it’s 
a marvellous  opportunity  for  our 
students  to  plan  an  event  of  this 
size.” 

The  Guelph  event  is  one  of  four 
regional  competitions  held  through- 
out Canada  involving  students  from 
about  30  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. The  top  three  teams  from  each 
regional  event  will  move  on  to  the 
national  competition  Feb.  6 and  7 at 


the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
where  they’ll  compete  in  front  of 
prominent  business  leaders  for 
$35,000  in  cash  prizes. 

The  top  three  teams  will  also  win 
other  rewards  to  help  launch  their 
businesses,  such  as  interest-free  or 
low-interest  start-up  loans,  access  to 
research  labs  and  equipment,  and  in- 
dustry mentorships. 

“This  is  a very  exciting  project  for 
CME,  and  I am  thrilled  to  be  a part  of 
it,"  says  Emily  Bremner,  one  of  the 
student  organizers.  “Enterprize  is  an 
incredible  opportunity  for  Guelph 
students  to  showcase  their  talents 
and  bring  their  business  ideas  to 
life.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.enterprizecanada.org  or  send 
e-mail  to  Emily.bremner@ 
enterprizecanada.org. 


‘Trick  or  Eat’  Ready  to  Roll 


Hundreds  of  U of  G students 
will  be  dressing  up  and 
knocking  on  doors  throughout  the 
city  of  Guelph  on  Halloween  in 
search  of  non-perishable  food  items 
rather  than  candy  as  part  of  the 
“Trick  or  Eat”  campaign. 

Organized  by  Meal  Exchange,  the 
annual  campaign  involves  students 
going  door  to  door  collecting  items 
for  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 

Last  year.  U of  G students  set  the 
national  record  with  more  than 
1,200  participants  collecting  36,000 
pounds  of  food  in  just  three  hours. 
This  year,  organizers  have  set  an  am- 


bitious goal  of  38,000  pounds  of 
food. 

“Students  are  strongly  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  this  year’s 
Trick  or  Eat,”  says  Jordan  Thomp- 
son, promotions  and  education 
co-ordinator  vrith  Meal  Exchange’s 
Guelph  chapter.  “The  shelves  at  the 
Guelph  Food  Bank  are  becoming 
empty,  making  it  difficult  to  help  the 
more  than  13,000  people  who  use 
the  service.” 

Students  can  register  individually 
or  as  a team  by  visiting  www. 
trickoreat.ca. 

The  campaign  will  kick  off  Oct. 


31  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  with  guest  speakers,  prizes 
for  best  costumes,  food  and  live 
bands.  Students  will  also  be  able  to 
register  then  if  they  haven’t  already. 

The  first  group  of  participants 
will  be  bused  out  at  5:45  p.m.,  and 
the  second  group  will  follow  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Meal  Exchange  is  a national  stu- 
dent-run organization  that  aims  to 
engage  university  students  in  solving 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  their  com- 
munities. U of  G students  have  taken 
part  in  Trick  or  Eat  since  2002. 


people 

PROF  NAMED  TO  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Lise  Burcher,  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development, 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  Green 
Municipal  Funds  Council  — the 
group  responsible  for  administer- 
ing Canada’s  Green  Municipal 
Fund  — by  the  Federation  of  Cana- 
dian Municipalities’  board  of  direc- 
tors. Burcher,  who  has  been  a 
Guelph  city  councillor  since  2003,  is 
one  of  five  municipal  officials  from 
across  Canada  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  council. 


ENGINEERS  OFF  TO  ENGUND 

Recent  engineering  graduates  Tom 
Hummel  and  Pete  Samson  will  rep- 
resent Canada  at  the  Institute  of 
Engineering  and  Technology  (lET) 
design  competition  next  month  in 
London,  England.  They  qualified 
for  the  competition  after  capturing 
lop  spot  at  an  lET  national  event  in 
June.  Completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Hussein  Abdullah, 
their  design  was  an  electromagnetic 
valve  system  intended  to  improve 
car  engine  fuel  efficiency  and 
power.  Second  place  in  the  national 
competition  also  went  to  a Guelph 
student — Leannc  Conrad. 


KUDOS  FROM  FARM  WRITERS 

Student  Arthur  Churchyard,  a 
member  of  the  Students  Promoting 
Awareness  of  Research  Knowledge 
program  in  the  Office  of  Research, 
won  two  silver  awards  at  the  annual 
awards  ceremony  of  the  Canadian 
Farm  Writers’  Federation  this 
month.  He  won  in  both  the  radio 
news  and  television  news  categories. 


The  following  appointments  were  I 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Brian  Atkinson,  technician,  Labo- 
ratory Services 

• Susan  Casey,  clerk,  College  of  I 
Biological  Science 

• Meghan  Cigagna,  veterinary  tech- 
nician, OVC  Teaching  Hospital 

• John  Devlin,  associate  professor. 
School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development 

• Abeir  El  Arqusosi,  executive  assis- 
tant, Office  of  Research 

• Thea  Farr,  distance  education 
assistant.  Office  of  Open  Learning 

• Sherry  Fizell,  clerk,  CBS 

• Paul  Forrest,  web  designer.  Col- 
lege of  Arts  dean’s  office 

• Luis  Gaitero  Santos,  assistant 
professor.  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies 

• Kerry  Godfrey,  director  of  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management 

• Kate  Gillespie,  alumni  manager, 
college  outreach,  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development 

• Cortland  Griswold,  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Department  of  Integrative 
Biology 

• Gwen  Jarrett,  lab  technician.  Ani- 
mal Health  Laboratory 

• Louise  Kearney,  learning  and 
development  facilitator,  Human 
Resources 

• Christina  Lama,  accounting  clerk. 
University  Centre  Administration 

• Tammy  Oakley.  B.ASc.  prac- 
ticum  co-ordinator.  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition. 
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There’s  Gold  in  That  Black  Marsh 


"World’s  smallest  research  station’ supports  Ontario ’s  vegetable-growing  powerhouse 


Tied  to  pest  and  disease  research 
is  another  important  function:  dis- 
ease and  insect  forecasting. 

From  a weather  mast  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  field  to  solar-powered  data 
loggers  planted  on  the  ground  else- 
where, the  station  monitors  every- 
thing from  air  temperature  to  leaf 
wetness.  The  station  plugs  that  infor- 
mation into  models  to  predict  which 
diseases  or  insects  may  thrive  under 
various  weather  and  crop  condi- 
tions. (Those  models  were  devel- 
oped three  decades  ago  by  U of  G 
researchers,  including  adjunct  pro- 
fessor John  Sutton,  Environmental 
Biology,  and  Terry  Gillespie,  emeri- 
tus professor  in  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science.) 

That  information  goes  to  growers 
and  the  Bradford  grower  co-op  to 
help  them  decide  when  and  how  to 
plant  or  spray  their  crops  most 
efficiently.  Disease  management  also 
involves  non-chemical  control 
methods.  For  instance,  forecasting 
tells  growers  when  to  trim  carrot  fo- 
liage, an  approach  that  was  pio- 
neered at  the  station. 

“It’s  important  to  get  informa- 
tion out  to  growers,”  says  McDon- 
ald, recalling  a severe  outbreak  of 
onion  downy  mildew  predicted  by 
the  station  in  2004.  “You  can  go 
from  a healthy  crop  to  complete  fail- 
ure in  10  days,  depending  on  the 
weather.  If  you’re  doing  well,  you 
avert  a catastrophe  before  it  occurs.” 

Funding  for  that  forecasting  ser- 
vice comes  from  a federal  research 
program  and  the  local  co-op. 

“If  something  is  happening  in  the 
field,  the  first  place  the  marsh  grower 
calls  is  us,”  she  says,  adding  that  the 
station  also  refers  callers  to  the  pest 
diagnostic  clinic  run  by  U of  G’s  Lab- 
oratory Services. 

The  other  main  job  here  at  the 
muck  station  is  to  test-grow  new 
vegetable  varieties  for  commercial 
growers  and  breeders  to  see  how 
cultivars  fare  under  local  conditions. 

Which  cultivars  yield  the  best 
produce?  Which  ones  resist  pests  or 
disease?  How  well  do  varieties  store? 
To  answer  these  questions,  station 
researchers  grow  numerous  varieties 
of  canots,  onions,  celery  and  lettuce. 
The  results  show  up  in  supermarkets 
all  over,  including  the  farmers’  mar- 
ket just  up  the  road  from  the  station. 

"I  guarantee  that  every  Ontario- 
grovm  onion  and  carrot  variety  you 
buy  in  the  grocery  store  was  tested 
here  at  the  station,”  says  McDonald. 

A recent  arrival  is  Asian  vegeta- 
bles, including  bok  choy,  Chinese 
broccoli  and  Chinese  flowering  cab- 
bage. These  account  for  a growing 
share  of  the  estimated  $50-million 
worth  of  produce  grown  every  year 
in  the  Holland  Marsh. 


That  rich  black  soil  in 
southern  Ontario’s  Holland 
Marsh  sprouts  more  than  carrots 
and  onions.  Research  grows  here, 
too.  This  year.  Carrot  Country 
magazine  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  featured  a report  co-authored 
by  Prof.  Mary  Ruth  McDonald, 
Plant  Agriculture,  on  diseases  and 
insect  pests  afflicting  the  fourth  most 
valuable  field  vegetable  in  Ontario. 

The  report  made  the  publica- 
tion’s spring  2008  cover,  not  bad  for 
the  carrot  crew  working  at  what’s 
been  called  “the  world’s  smallest  re- 
search station,”  located  only  an  on- 
ion’s throw  from  one  of  the  busiest 
highways  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Welcome  to  the  Muck  Crops  Re- 
search Station,  a science  and  field- 
testing  lifeline  for  a multi-million- 
dollar  industry  whose  roots  trace 
back  to  U of  G. 

It  probably  goes  overlooked  by 
most  of  the  motorists  barrelling 
along  Highway  400,  about  15  min- 
utes north  of  Canada’s  Wonderland. 
But  this  research  station  supports  lo- 
cal growers  who  produce  one-quar- 
ter of  Canada’s  multi-million-dollar 
crop  of  carrots  and  onions.  In  those 
neat  green  rows  on  the  marsh’s  sig- 
nature black  soil,  U of  G researchers 
test  vegetable  varieties,  assess  crop 
protection  tools  and  monitor 
weather  conditions  to  help  local 

• growers  p\ant\^e%Tftt\dTna\rktenance 

schedules. 

This  wedge-shaped  four-hectare 
parcel  occupies  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensively cultivated  parts  of  Canada. 
The  7.000-acre  Holland  Marsh  — 
part  of  the  10, 000-acre  Bradford  or- 
ganic growing  district  — is  the  larg- 
est area  of  liighly  organic  soil 
devoted  to  agriculture  in  Ontario. 

“The  reason  we’re  here  is  the 
soil,”  says  McDonald.  Holding  the 
brim  of  her  straw  hat  against  a tug- 
ging wind  one  morning  this  sum- 
mer, she  bends  her  knees  slightly  to 
exaggerate  the  springy  feel  under- 
foot. “It’s  almost  like  farming  on 
peat  moss.  It’s  great  for  vegetable 
production.” 

Most  ordinary  mineral  soils  nat- 
urally contain  up  to  five  per  cent  or- 
ganic matter.  In  the  Holland  Marsh, 
between  two-thirds  and  three-quar- 
ters of  that  black  crumbly  cake  is  or- 
ganic, or  muck. 

(Here  organic  refers  to  the  soil’s 
origins  rather  than  organic  produc- 
tion methods,  although  some  re- 
searchers here  have  looked  at 
sustainable  crop  production.  “We 
do  run  into  a lot  of  confusion  about 
that,”  says  McDonald,  adding  that 
the  station 's  name  also  trips  up  some 
people.  Laughing,  she  recalls  onelet- 


This  photo  of  the  Muck  Crops  Research  Station  team  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  Carrot  Country  earlier  this 
year.  From  left  are  Kevin  Vander  Kooi,  Catarina  Saude,  Shawn  janse,  Prof.  Mary  Ruth  McDonald,  Michael 
Tesfaendrias  and  Laura  Riches.  photo  courtesy  of  wary  ruth  mcoonalo 


ter  addressed  to  the  “Much  Research 
Station.”) 

Besides  cultivating  the  research 
plots  on  site,  station  staff  use  two 
hectares  of  organic  soil  rented  from  a 
grower  elsewhere  in  the  marsh.  An- 
other two  hectares  of  mineral  soil 
nearby  are  also  available  for  compar- 
ative field  trials. 

Many  studies  involve  crop  pro- 
tection research  on  products  and 
methods  to  control  insects  and  dis- 
ease. This  year’s  Cflrrof  Country  arti- 
cle pulled  together  results  of  major 
research  trials  done  at  the  station  in 
2006  and  2007  on  such  things  as  leaf 
blight,  sclerotinia  rot,  carrot  weevils 
and  rust  flies.  Such  diseases  and  pests 


can  cause  havoc  in  Ontario’s  carrot 
crop,  worth  about  $19  million  in 
2006. 

Researchers  here  have  also  as- 
sessed materials  to  deter  downy  mil- 
dew, botrytis,  clubroot,  onion 
maggot  and  onion  smut.  (The  sta- 
tion’s resident  cat  is  named  for  the 
grey-black  spores  produced  by  the 
smut  fungus,  although  Smut  himself 
is  more  interested  in  another  kind  of 
pest,  says  McDonald.  “He’s  our  bio- 
logical control  for  mice.”) 

To  find  one  of  her  pest  manage- 
ment research  plots,  look  for  the  col- 
oured flags  marking  onion  plants 
where  she’s  buried  mesh  bags  of 
slow-release  fertilizer.  She’s  studying 
plant  nutrients  related  to  disease  re- 


sistance, part  of  her  broader  research 
on  crop  protection  and  manage- 
ment. 

She’s  been  working  here  since 
completing  a master’s  degree  at 
Guelph  and  landing  a job  as  a pest 
management  scout  in  the  Holland 
Marsh  in  1981. 

Besides  McDonald  and  the  sta- 
tion’s staff  technicians,  other  faculty 
members  and  students  from  the  de- 
partments of  Plant  Agriculture  and 
Environmental  Biology  study  crop 
protection  here.  In  one  plot  for  weed 
research  by  plant  agriculture  profes- 
sor Clarence  Swanton,  for  example, 
the  onions  are  nearly  smothered  by 
potato  weed,  whose  leaves  and  stems 
harbour  Colorado  potato  beetles. 


From  Guelph  to  Growing 


IF  YOUR  KIDS  WANT  TO  THANK  SOMEONE  for  the 
vegetables  on  their  dinner  plate,  you  can  tell  them 
about  U of  G’s  on-again-off-again  connection  to  the 
Muck  Crops  Research  Station  — and  about  a physics 
professor  from  the  early  1900s. 

The  Holland  Marsh  — an  actual  wetland  — for- 
merly occupied  the  area  north  of  Toronto  and  west  of 
Newmarket.  Then  as  now,  residents  regarded  the 
marsh  as  a source  of  food  but  mostly  through  fishing 
and  hunting  rather  than  vegetable  growing. 

In  1904,  a resident  asked  William  Day,  a physics 
professor  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  to  look 
at  draining  the  wetland.  Day  tested  the  soil  and  tried 
growing  vegetables  before  be^ning  operations  to 
drain  the  area  and  divert  the  Holland  River,  according 
to  the  Canadian  Encyclopedia.  That  work  was  com- 


pleted in  1930.  Today  his  canal  and  dikes  still  divert 
water  around  the  marsh  area,  including  the  research 
station  established  in  1946  by  OAC’s  former  horticul- 
ture department. 

In  1970,  the  station  became  part  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Research  Institute  of  Ontario  (HRIO)  run  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA).  It  rejoined  U of  G in  1997  when 
OMAFRA  transferred  operation  of  the  HRIO  along 
with  three  colleges  and  their  research  stations  to  the 
University. 

Day  left  Guelph  to  become  a farmer  in  the  Holland 
Marsh.  A historical  plaque  erected  by  Simcoe  County 
says  he  went  to  Bradford  in  1924  and  harvested  his  first 
crop  four  years  later.  He  died  suddenly  at  work  in  his 
garden  in  1938. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


THANK  YOU! 


Gift  certificates 
make  a great  gift! 

For  gift  certificates 
ail  season  long  call: 

519-836-5010. 
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A Genetic  Tattoo 

Public,  media  interest  in  DNA  testing  driven  by  concerns  about  human  health,  consumer  fraud,  conservation 


Using  DNA  bar-coding,  Prof.  Robert  Manner,  Integrative  Biology,  found  that  25  per  cent  of  seafood  species  are 
mislabelled  and  often  sold  as  species  of  higher  value.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PROF.  Robert  Manner,  Inte- 
grative Biology,  got  his  first 
tattoo  about  two  decades  ago  — 
around  the  time  he  got  his  first 
motorbike.  He’s  still  got  a 1946 
Harley,  although  it  doesn’t  get  out 
much  these  days.  Neither  do  those 
tattoos,  except  when  he  wears  his 
sleeves  unbuttoned.  Then  it’s  hard  to 
miss  the  intricate  designs  covering 
his  wrists  and  what’s  visible  of  his 
forearms. 

Look  hard  at  those  designs  and 
you’ll  find  what  Hanner  calls  “sign- 
posts” to  his  evolving  interests  over 
the  years.  For  instance,  that  whimsi- 
cal bug  perched  on  a toadstool  on  the 
inside  of  his  right  forearm  was  added 
during  his  graduate  studies  in  biol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

He  hasn’t  had  a tattoo  done  for  a 
while,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to 
come  up  with  a motif  to  capture  his 
work  at  Guelph  since  2005. 

“A  DNA  bar  code  wouldn’t  be  in- 
appropriate,” says  Hanner,  associate 
director  of  the  Canadian  Barcode  of 
Life  Network  based  at  U of  G’s 
Biodiversity  Institute  of  Ontario 
(BIO). 

Never  mind  his  arms.  DNA  bar- 
coding itself  has  gotten  plenty  of  ink 
recently,  with  coverage  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  as  well  as  broad- 
cast airtime  at  home  and  abroad. 
Notable  was  a study  Hanner  pub- 
lished in  late  summer  reporting  that 
one^^Wtft^  of  seafood  specif' are 
mislabelled  and  often  sold  as  species 
of  higher  value. 

Using  fish  samples  from  restau- 
rants and  markets  in  Guelph,  To- 
ronto and  New  York  City,  he  and 
master’s  student  Eugene  Wong  used 
bar-coding  technology  developed  at 
Guelph  to  identify  individual  spe- 
cies. Hanner  and  other  researchers  at 
the  BIO  are  now  working  with  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  validate  DNA  bar-coding  for  reg- 
ulatory use  in  authenticating  sea- 
food, a move  they  expect  Canadian 
regulators  will  emulate. 

After  they  published  their  find- 
ings in  the  Journal  of  Food  Research 
International,  the  story  raced 
through  media  outlets  worldwide, 
including  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Na- 
tional Post,  New  York  Times,  CNN, 
CBS,  Global  News  and  CBC. 

Two  months  later,  DNA  bar-cod- 
ing is  the  subject  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  both  Scientific  American  and 


Wired  magazine.  The  former  piece 
was  co-written  by  Prof.  Paul  Hebert, 
Integrative  Biology,  director  of  the 
BIO  and  the  scientist  who  first  used  a 
small  DNA  fragment  to  differentiate 
between  species  of  organisms. 

Those  new  articles  follow  a long 
list  of  stories  in  print  media  in  recent 
years  that  have  looked  at  DNA 
bar-coding,  including  cover  stories 
in  Nature,  New  Scientist,  Srience 
Canadian  Geographic . ,and , 
L'actualit^. 

What  accounts  for  the  interest  in 
the  topic,  not  only  in  scientific  jour- 
nals but  also  in  mainstream  media 
and,  by  extension,  among  the  gen- 
eral public? 

Hebert  says  it’s  not  about  the  in- 
tricacies of  genetics,  even  though  the 
technology  rests  on  analyzing  bits  of 
genetic  material  in  tissues  of  animals 
from  insects  to  whales.  DNA  bar- 
coding  touches  the  public  in  a more 
visceral  way  than  projects  that  are 
more  esoteric,  he  says. 

“We  are  an  interesting  big  science 
project.  Most  other  big  science  pro- 
jects involve  objects  that  are  too  far 
away  to  ever  touch,  such  as  astron- 
omy, or  too  small  to  ever  see,  such  as 
particle  physics.  Biodiversity  is 
within  everyone’s  reach,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  reflected  in  the  ongoing  atten- 
tion to  our  work.” 

Hanner  points  to  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  seafood  study. 


First,  there’s  the  consumer  fraud  is- 
sue of  fish  species  being  deliberately 
mislabelled.  Add  the  human  health 
aspects,  including  food  allergies  and 
the  risk  of  illness  or  even  death  if 
someone  eats  something  that’s  in- 
correctly labelled.  Then  there’s  the 
environmental  and  conservation 
side:  Is  that  a piece  of  Pacific  halibut 
or  is  it  a fillet  from  its  ecologically 
threatened  Atlantic  cousin? 

There’s  also  the  “CSI  effect,"  al- 
though Hanner  confesses  that  some- 
times public  expectations  — 
fostered  paradoxically  by  media  at- 
tention, including  prime-time  TV 
dramas  — run  ahead  of  scientific  re- 
alities. With  a wry  smile,  he  says: 
“My  mom  asked  me  what  I do.  I said: 
‘DNA  bar-coding.’  She  said,  ‘You 
mean  we  don’t  already  do  that?’” 

Alex  Smith,  a research  scientist  at 
the  BIO,  allows  that  retail  bar  codes 
aren’t  a perfect  description  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  BIO  and  in  research 
labs  worldwide  under  national  and 
international  bar-coding  groups. 
But  the  idea  of  DNA  bar-coding 
gives  most  people  a way  to  picture 
what  might  otherwise  remain  com- 
plex concepts  in  genetics  and  molec- 
ular biology,  he  says. 

“It  works  as  an  analogy.  As  an  en- 
try point,  people  know  what  bar 
codes  do.” 

He  echoes  Hanner’s  point  about 
the  importance  of  knovring  one  spe- 


cies from  another.  It  costs  money  to 
dean  up  invasive  species  such  as  ze- 
bra mussels  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  can  grasp  the 
bottom-line  significance  of  knowing 
which  species  is  which,  says  Smith. 

The  same  idea  applies  to  control- 
ling any  number  of  insect  pests.  Take 
wasps,  for  example.  Smith,  Hebert 
and  several  American  researchers 
used  DNA  bar-coding  to  uncover 
itvoie  tVvan  300  ^Tov\s\ot\ai  specxes  of 
wasps  in  a Articular  sub^imi/y  — 
nearly  double  the  number  of  species 
that  were  previously  known. 

That  work,  published  in  August's 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  found  its  way  into  Science 
Daily  News,  National  Geographic  and 
Discover  magazine. 

“Combining  morphological 
analysis,  ecology  and  DNA  bar-cod- 
ing allowed  us  to  make  much  more 
fine-scaled  hypotheses  of  parasitic 
diversity  and  host  specificity  than 
any  one  of  these  elements  could  have 
produced  on  its  own,”  says  Smith, 
explaining  that  zeroing  in  on  partic- 
ular species  might  enable  us  to 
control  pests  more  accurately. 

He  says  one  day  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  arm  amateur  naturalists  — 
and  even  restaurant  and  market  pa- 
trons — with  a handheld  device  that 
would  use  bar-coding  and  a snippet 
of  tissue  to  easily  identify  a specimen 
in  the  field  or  on  your  dinner  plate. 


That  hands-on  aspect  of  the  technol- 
ogy — call  it  GBS  (global  bio-identi- 
fication system)  combined  somehow 
with  a cellphone,  personal  digital  as- 
sistant and  maybe  a global  position- 
ing system  — echoes  Hebert’s 
comments  about  accessible  science. 

Says  Smith:  “It’s  hard  to  get  peo- 
ple interested  when  they  can’t  learn 
about  things  in  their  hand." 

If  it  helps  to  know  which  animal 
species  is  which,  it’s  also  useful  to 
distinguish  among  plants  for  any- 
thing from  forensic  investigations  to 
tracking  endangered  and  weedy  spe- 
cies. But  unlike  the  particular  genetic 
sequence  in  animals  — including  in- 
sects — the  gene  in  plants  varies  too 
widely  to  permit  DNA  bar-coding. 

That  may  change  soon,  following 
a study  this  summer  by  scientists  at 
the  BIO  and  at  other  Canadian  insti- 
tutions. The  group,  including  Prof. 
Steve  Newmaster  and  lead  author 
Aron  Fazekas,  a post-doc  in  the  De- 
partment of  Integrative  Biology, 
developed  a short  list  of  genetic 
markers  that  together  proved  more 
than  70-per-cent  accurate  in  identi- 
fying plants. 

The  study  appeared  in  late  July  in 
PLoS  One,  published  by  the  Public 
Library  of  Science. 

Environmental,  economic  or  hu- 
man health  impacts  hit  home  with 
the  public,  says  Hanner,  and  all  of 
that  media  attention  is  gratifying  and 
important.  But  as  with  other  biolo- 

is  keenly  interested  in  what  the  tech-  I 
nology  can  tell  us  about  biodiversity 
and  nature. 

That  includes  the  kinds  of  basic 
questions  he  used  to  ask  his  grandfa- 
ther on  fishing  expeditions  in  his  na- 
tive Michigan  — and  the  same  kinds 
of  things  he  explores  today  on  nature 
outings  with  his  five-year-old  son, 
Harland. 

“That’s  the  side  that’s  exciting.” 

This  fall,  Hanner  visited  Ethiopia  I 
for  a scientific  meeting  involving  the  ; 
Fish  Barcode  of  Life  (Fish-BOL)  ini-  j 
tiative.  He’s  the  campaign  co-  [ 
ordinator  for  this  international  pro- 
ject, which  has  bar-coded  more  than 
5,000  of  the  approximately  30,000 
species  offish. 

He  will  discuss  Fish-BOL  bar- 
coding progress  and  applications 
Nov.  28  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  3317 
of  the  science  complex,  as  part  of  his 
department’s  “Loaves  and  Fishes” 
seminar  series. 


Research  Supports  Disease-Preventive  Role  of  Fruits 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

IT'S  LONG  BEEN  KNOWN  that 
drinking  red  grape  juice  or  wine 
has  the  potential  to  help  fight  off 
breast  cancer.  But  a new  U of  G study 
is  the  first  to  pinpoint  one  of  the 
reasons  why. 

Profs.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, and  Kelly  Meckling,  Human 
Health  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
have  discovered  that  polyphenols 
found  in  red  grapes  can  inhibit  the 
establishment  of  cancer  cells  by  sup- 


pressing the  expression  of  certain 
genes  that  lead  to  tumour  develop- 
ment. 

“Our  results  support  the  disease- 
preventive  role  of  fruits  in  the  diet,” 
says  Paliyath.  “When  people  con- 
sume red  grapes  or  juice,  the  concen- 
tration of  polyphenols  in  the  body 
can  increase.  Maintaining  a certain 
level  of  polyphenols  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  mutated  or  abnormal 
cells,  preventing  their  establishment 
and  the  development  of  cancer.” 

The  study,  set  to  be  published  in 


the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Research,  in- 
volved feeding  mice  polyphenols  ex- 
tracted from  Merlot  grapes  and  red 
vnne.  The  mice  were  then  injected 
with  estrogen-receptor  negative 
breast  cancer  cells. 

“This  type  of  breast  cancer  does 
not  respond  to  most  treatment  and 
requires  more  rigorous  chemother- 
apy, so  finding  dietary  strategies  that 
may  prevent  it  is  of  great  interest," 
says  Paliyath. 

The  researchers  found  that  the 
polyphenols  significantly  reduced 


the  growth  rate  of  the  injected  cancer 
cells  and  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  a tumour  by  suppressing 
certain  genes  involved  in  enhancing 
cell  division. 

Although  both  grape  and  wine 
polyphenols  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting tumour  growth,  the  grape 
polyphenols  were  slightly  more  ef- 
fective, probably  because  the  mice 
were  able  to  absorb  them  better,  says 
Paliyath. 

“The  research  suggests  that  basi- 
cally it  might  be  better  for  you  to 


drink  red  grape  juice  rather  than  red 
wine  because  one  can  consume  large 
amounts  of  juice  without  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  alcohol.” 

In  previous  research,  he  and 
Meckling  showed  that  polyphenols 
can  also  arrest  established  breast 
cancer  cells  by  interfering  with  the 
cells’  mitochondrial  function,  which 
leads  to  their  self-destruction. 

“Ultimately,  the  consumption  of 
grapes,  grape  juice  and  red  wine  may 
provide  multiple  levels  of  protection 
against  breast  cancer,”  says  Paliyath. 
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New  Atlas  Tracks  Breeding  Birds  in  Ontario 
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U of  G faculty,  staff,  students  among  3,000  birders  who  contributed  to  project 


Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences 
during  the  project. 

More  than  that,  he  says,  it’s  the 
most  authoritative  and  up-to-date 
resource  on  Ontario  birds  and  bird 
distribution.  Following  a similar 
project  completed  by  Cadman  and 
his  colleagues  in  1985,  the  new  edi- 
tion contains  the  first  maps  of  rela- 
tive abundance  in  Ontario  for  many 
bird  species. 

That  makes  the  atlas  a valuable 
resource  for  researchers  and  envi- 
ronmental managers,  says  Cadman. 
Experts  can  track  changes  in  birds’ 
distribution  over  two  decades,  look 
for  what  has  caused  those  changes, 
and  recommend  management  and 
conservation  practices. 

For  example,  some  22  species 
have  shifted  their  Ontario  breeding 
range  northward  since  the  first  sur- 
vey was  completed.  Scientists  think 
that  shift  is  due  to  warming  condi- 
tions that  enable  birds  to  forage  and 
nest  further  north. 

Over  the  same  period,  however, 
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almost  30  species  have  expanded 
their  breeding  range  southward. 
Comparing  the  atlas  information 
vrith  land-use  data  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
(MNR),  Cadman  suggests  that  birds’ 
breeding  ranges  match  recent 
growth  in  forest  cover  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province. 

By  about  1920,  settlement  and 
farming  had  pushed  forest  cover 
down  to  about  10  per  cent  of  south- 
ern Ontario’s  land  area.  Since  then, 
reforestation  has  helped  that  figure 
bounce  back  to  about  30  per  cent. 

“People  are  surprised  to  learn 
that,’’  says  Cadman,  explaining  that 
it’s  important  to  consider  not  just 
climate  change  but  also  land-use 
patterns  in  assessing  where  things 
live. 

The  new  atlas  includes  286  spe- 
cies breeding  in  Ontario.  That’s 
about  the  same  number  recorded  by 
the  project  in  the  early  1980s.  But 
not  every  species  is  holding  its  own. 

Chimney  swifts,  six  species  of 


swallow  and  two  species  of  nightjar 
have  declined  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. No  one  knows  what  has  caused 
the  decline  in  these  aerial  bug  catch- 
ers, but  perhaps  something  is  hap- 
pening to  insect  populations,  says 
Cadman,  who  has  shared  this  new 
information  with  provincial 
conservation  groups. 

Or  perhaps  land-use  changes  are 
affecting  these  species,  just  as  chang- 
ing farming  practices  in  Europe  have 
caused  a similar  decline.  One  swal- 
low, the  purple  martin,  still  lives 
along  the  Great  Lakes  but  has  largely 
vanished  inland  — again  for  un- 
known reasons. 

The  redheaded  woodpecker  has 
also  seen  its  nesting  range  shrink,  an- 
other eye-opener  for  Cadman.  He 
says  that  decline  may  be  linked  to  the 
disappearance  of  dead  trees  like  elms 
that  are  the  birds’  favoured  nesting 
sites. 

“We  didn’t  know  its  distribution 
would  change  as  drastically,”  he  says. 
Other  researchers  have  documented 
the  woodpecker’s  decline,  but  “to  see 
the  extent  of  the  change  on  a map 
like  this  is  quite  surprising.” 

Besides  showing  birds’  overall 
breeding  ranges,  detailed  maps  in 
the  new  book  illustrate  where  species 
concentrate  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  hairy  woodpecker,  for  exam- 
ple, breeds  across  southern  Ontario 
but  is  found  in  greater  numbers  on 
the  Canadian  Shield.  Its  downy 
woodpecker  cousin  also  breeds 
across  southern  Ontario  but  prefers 
the  Carolinian  forest  in  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  province. 

“That’s  news,”  says  Cadman, 
who  notes  that  the  atlas  will  help 
agencies  set  conservation  strategies. 
“Not  only  are  we  able  to  determine 
which  species  to  put  emphasis  on  but 
we  also  know  where  they  are.” 

Since  1985,  the  greatest  popula- 
tion declines  have  occurred  in  the 
common  nighthawk,  chimney  swift, 
bank  swallow,  blue-winged  teal,  red- 
headed woodpecker  and  barn  swal- 
low. The  biggest  increases  have 
occurred  among  the  Canada  goose, 
house  finch,  blue-headed  vireo,  tur- 
key vulture  and  wild  turkey. 

Bigger  birds  account  for  several 
of  the  largest  increases,  which 


Cadman  links  to  decreased  shooting 
and  reintroduction  programs.  For 
these  species,  “conservation  activi- 
ties are  really  paying  off,”  he  says. 

In  more  than  700  pages,  the  atlas 
discusses  these  changes  in  birds’  dis- 
tribution and  provides  detailed  in- 
formation on  Ontario  breeding 
birds.  For  each  species,  colour  pho- 
tos and  grid  maps  show  range  and 
concentration  throughout  the 
province. 

Information  came  from  more 
than  3,000  volunteer  birders,  includ- 
ing U of  G faculty,  staff  and  students, 
assigned  to  record  sightings  during 
the  breeding  season. 

"They’re  very  keen,”  says 
Cadman,  a longtime  birdwatcher 
who  studied  at  Guelph  before  com- 
pleting a master’s  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  "Ontario’s 
birders  are  renowned  for  getting  in- 
volved in  ‘citizen  science.’” 

About  100  people  wrote  species 
accounts,  including  overviews  of 
breeding  range  and  habitat,  distribu- 
tion, population  status  and  history 
in  Ontario.  Among  Cadman’s  own 
contributions  to  the  book  was  the 
entry  on  the  bird  world’s  persona  non 
grata, 

“No  one  else  wanted  to  write 
about  the  starling,”  he  says  of  an  in- 
troduced species  that  has  followed 
the  spread  of  human  habitation 
across  North  America. 

Pointing  out  its  range  in  the  atlas, 
he  traces  a line  across  a bare  patch 
that  represents  Algonquin  Park. 
Starlings  avoid  most  of  the  park  but 
live  along  Highway  60  running  east- 
west  through  the  space.  The  birds 
even  nest  at  a James  Bay  radar  site  lo- 
cated about  200  kilometres  from  the 
nearest  population  centre. 

Co-editors  of  the  new  book  are 
MNR  biologist  Donald  Sutherland, 
environmental  consultant  Gregor 
Beck,  and  Bird  Studies  Canada  biol- 
ogists Denis  Lepage  and  Andrew 
Couturier. 

The  atlas  is  published  by  Bird 
Studies  Canada,  Environment  Can- 
ada, Ontario  Field  Ornithologists, 
the  MNR  and  Ontario  Nature. 

For  more  information  about  the 
project,  including  bird  maps  and 
data  summaries,  visit  www. 
birdsontario.org. 


I BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CLIMATE  CHANGE  may  be 
pushing  some  birds  northward 
[ in  Ontario,  but  even  more  species 
I are  extending  their  nesting  ranges  in 
I the  opposite  direction,  attracted  by 
I growing  forests  that  now  cover 
j almost  one-third  of  the  southern 
j part  of  the  province. 

I That’s  among  the  surprising  facts 
I in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ar/eis  o/t/ie 
Breeding  Birds  of  Ontario.  2001-2005, 

I published  early  this  year.  Led  by  a 
team  based  at  U of  G that  involved 
more  than  3,000  birders  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  book  pro- 
I vides  detailed  information  on  where 
almost  300  bird  species  nest 
throughout  the  province,  says  Mike 
Cadman,  chief  editor  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  five-year  atlas  pro- 
ject. 

“The  atlas  is  a snapshot  in  time  of 
the  distribution  of  birds,”  says 
Cadman,  a biologist  vrith  the  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Service  who  was  based 
in  U of  G’s  Blackwood  Hall  with  the 
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Look  Up,  Look  Way  Up 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IF  you’re  looking  for  Robin  Shaw- 
Lukavsky  these  days,  look  up.  Chances  are 
you  11  spot  his  red  helmet  and  orange  shirt  with 
its  yellow  strips  of  reflective  tape  poking  out 
from  amid  the  foliage  of  a tree  on  campus.  As 
one  of  two  arborists  with  the  Grounds 
Department  in  Physical  Resources,  he  actually 
spends  much  of  his  time  off  the  ground. 

One  raw  overcast  morning  this  fall  finds 
him  suspended  on  the  west  side  of  campus, 
about  40  feet  up  a white  elm  that  stands  senti- 
nel-like near  the  Biodiversity  Institute  of  On- 
tario. 

Starting  at  about  7:30  this  morning,  he  and 
two  co-workers  strung  yellow  caution  tape 
around  the  grassy  area  shaded  by  the  tree’s 
umbrella-shaped  canopy.  A white  aerial  truck 
with  a bucket  on  a 42-foot-long  crane  lifted 
Shaw-Lukavsky  and  another  gardener,  Drew 
Deitner,  to  the  canopy. 

Outfitted  with  safety  hats  and  glasses  as  well 
as  gloves,  workboots  and  padded  trousers,  they 
clambered  up  the  trunk  and  branches  to  loop 
150-foot  lengths  of  rope  around  sturdy 
crotches  nearer  the  top  of  the  tree  (a  leather 
collar  lessens  the  friction  between  the  rope  and 
the  branch).  They  fastened  the  free  ends  onto 
waist  clips  on  both  sides  of  a harness  resem- 
bling a carpenter’s  tool  belt  with  an  extra  strap 
between  the  legs. 

That  harness  holds  Shaw-Lukavsk/s  utility 
belt,  with  clips  for  carrying  all  the  tools  of  his 
trade:  a wickedly  honed  pruning  saw,  a chain- 
saw dangling  from  another  rope,  smaller  im- 
plements like  hand  pruners.  Long-handled 
pole  pruners  go  up  on  a separate  rope,  fed  up- 
ward by  a third  Grounds  crew  member,  Bob 
Tutton,  who’s  doing  cleanup  duty  on  terra 

firmatWsmom  

The  harness  also  supports  Shaw-Lukavsl^ 
as  he  scrambles  around  the  canopy  from  one 
branch  to  another.  This  morning  he's  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  lopping  off  small  limbs  that 
have  died  or  become  weakened.  He  says  it’s 
necessary  maintenance  to  stay  ahead  of  bark 
beetles  that  might  otherwise  burrow  in  and 
perhaps  infect  the  tree  with  the  fungus  that 
causes  Dutch  elm  disease. 

Besides  this  one,  there  are  two  other  white 
elms  on  campus  and  one  red  elm.  Other  rare 
trees  at  Guelph  include  two  Kentucky  coffee 
trees  on  lohnston  Green  and  a dawn  redwood 
near  International  House. 

They’re  among  more  than  5,000  trees  on 
campus.  Every  year,  the  tree  crew  prunes  about 
400  of  those,  focusing  on  trees  near  roads, 
walkways  and  buildings.  Occasionally  they 
have  to  remove  entire  trees,  such  as  a blue 
spruce  that  had  begun  to  rot  last  spring  on 


Arborist  Robin  Shaw-Lukavsky  spends  much  of  his  workday  off  the  ground  maintaining 
campus  trees,  both  forthe  plants’  health  and  for  people’s  safety,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Branion  Plaza.  But  most  of  their  labour  in- 
volves pruning  — mainly  during  the  dormant 
period  from  fall  to  early  spring  — and  provid- 
ing structural  support,  usually  by  stringing  ca- 
bles to  hold  branches  together. 

Shaw-Lukavsky’s  favourites  include  a tulip 
tree  near  Zavitz  Hall  and  a London  plane  tree 
beside  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Besides  maintaining  trees,  he  tends  gardens 
and  plants  around  campus  and  clears  snow  in 
the  winter.  His  workday  begins  at  6 a.m.  and 
ends  just  after  2 p.m. 

Shaw-Lukavsky  started  working  with 


Grounds  in  2002.  Originally  from  Uxbridge, 
he  earned  a BA  in  geography  from  Guelph  in 
1999.  By  then,  he’d  worked  for  the  Arboretum 
for  a couple  of  summers,  along  with  the  late 
horticulturist  Henry  Kock  and  private  arborist 
Doug  Steel.  (Aboretum  staff  members  tend 
most  of  the  trees  on  that  part  of  campus.) 

That’s  where  Shaw-Lukavsky  fell  in  love 
with  trees  and  decided  to  pursue  a different  ca- 
reer. He  remembers  climbing  trees  for  fun  as  a 
child.  There’s  still  an  element  of  that,  he  says. 
"Every  tree  climber  is  a bit  of  an  adrenaline 
junkie.” 


These  days  it’s  less  play  and  more  work, 
akin  to  spending  a couple  of  hours  at  the  gym. 
It’s  like  an  upper-body  workout  for  Shaw- 
Lukavsky  to  haul  his  6-foot-4.  210-pound 
frame  up  and  down  a rope. 

That  crane  bucket  saves  effort  when  the 
crew  can  manoeuvre  it  close  to  a tree  trunk  and 
its  branches.  But  it’s  not  always  that  easy  to 
tuck  in  close  enough  or  to  thread  the  bucket 
among  a tree’s  limbs.  That’s  when  the  arborist 
relies  on  brute  strength  as  well  as  ropes  and 
knots  — even  wrapping  the  rope  end  around 
those  steel-toed  boots  to  help  inchworm  his 
way  up  the  line. 

Up  in  the  canopy,  he  becomes  less  an  inch- 
worm  and  more  a pendulum  suspended  from 
that  fulcrum  branch  overhead.  The  easiest  way 
to  move  among  the  tree’s  arms  is  by  swinging 
himself  through  the  canopy.  It’s  also  the  fastest 
way  to  distance  himself  from  the  occasional 
raccoon  or  beehive  up  there.  “You  can  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  in  seconds  if  you  can 
kick  out.” 

Occasionally,  a swing  is  unplanned  — like 
that  time  he  slipped  from  the  limb  of  a big  ash 
tree  and  ended  up  tracing  a trajectory  30  feet 
out  over  a sidewalk  near  Lambton  Hall.  It 
wasn’t  f^ing  that  he  had  to  worry  about — the 
safety  lines  held  him  up.  More  worrisome  was 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a limb  or  the  tree 
trunk  on  his  return  arc  into  the  canopy. 

That  time,  he  managed  to  dampen  the  colli- 
sion by  kicking  out  against  the  trunk,  although 
he  allows  that  “I  got  more  hip  than  feet.”  He 
ended  up  bruised  and  scraped,  but  “I  was 
laughing  at  the  same  time.” 

Another  occasional  hazard  shows  up  back 
on  the  ground,  where  the  internationally 
certified  arborist  sometimes  encounters  dirty 
looks  and  even  hostile  questioning  from 
^ passersby.  Most  people  — including  an  ento- 
mologist who  stops  this  morning  to  ask  what  I 
the  Grounds  staff  are  doing  to  the  elm  — un- 
derstand the  need  to  maintain  trees,  both  for 
the  plants’  health  and  for  people’s  safety,  he 
says. 

But  for  a few  observers,  seeing  caution  tape 
strung  around  a tree  and  workers  sawing  and 
cutting  away  above  them  means  the  worst: 
they’re  mutilating  or  even  killing  a perfectly 
healthy  tree.  “We’re  guilty  till  proven  iimo- 
cent,”  says  Shaw-Lukavsky.  Pointing  out  that 
his  work  helps  maintain  the  University’s  in- 
vestment in  its  landscape,  he  adds:  “We’re 
coming  at  it  from  prevention.” 

Editor's  note:  In  future  issues  of  At  Guelph, 
Robin  Shaw-Lukavsky  will  contribute  occa- 
sional columns  discussing  various  tree  species 
on  campus  and  the  University’s  ongoing 
replanting  efforts. 


Study  Explores  Causes  of  Sudden  Death  In  Racing  Horses 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

He  doesn’t  get  to  the  racetrack 
very  often,  but  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  clinician  Luis 
Arroyo  can  imagine  the  shock  that 
grips  grandstand  patrons  when  a 
racehorse  drops  dead  in  mid-stride. 
Perhaps  more  distressing  than  those 
occasional  sudden  deaths  is  the 
inability  to  pinpoint  what  has  felled 
the  animals,  he  says. 

In  a paper  published  last  month 
in  Veterinary  Pathology,  Arroyo  and 
co-authors  examine  a possible  cause 
of  these  unexplained  deaths  in  stan- 
dardbred  and  thoroughbred  race- 
horses. He  wrote  the  paper  v/ith 


Prof.  Laurent  Viel,  Clinical  Studies; 
Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathobiology, 
Josepha  DeLay,  an  Animal  Health 
Laboratory  (AHL)  pathologist; 
McMaster  University  forensic 
pathologist  Dr.  Chitra  Rao;  and 
Bruce  Duncan,  a veterinarian  with 
the  Ontario  Racing  Commission 
(ORC)  in  Toronto. 

About  150  horses  die  on  race- 
tracks in  Ontario  each  year.  About 
half  of  the  cases  result  from  frac- 
tures. In  about  one-quarter  of  the  re- 
maining cases,  says  Arroyo,  experts 
can't  explain  what  causes  the  ani- 
mals to  die. 

A clue  may  lie  in  arterial  calcifica- 
tion, or  hardening  of  the  pulmonary 


artery,  in  young  racing  horses.  “It’s 
as  hard  as  a rock,”  says  Arroyo,  who 
identified  that  hardening  during 
post-mortems  of  horses  sent  to  OVC 
under  the  ORC’s  death  registry  pro- 
gram. The  program  requires  any 
horse  that  dies  within  two  weeks  of 
training  or  racing  to  be  examined  us- 
ing a standard  forensic  protocol. 

His  tissue  slides  show  how  the  ar- 
tery walls  fill  with  fibrous  collagen 
and  lose  the  elasticity  that  normally 
enables  this  large  blood  vessel  to 
pump  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs,  where  it’s  enriched  with  oxy- 
gen. 

Almost  85  per  cent  of  racing 
horses  show  this  hardening,  mostly 


in  their  pulmonary  arteries.  In  hu- 
mans, vascular  stiffness  often  occurs 
in  patients  with  renal  damage  or  dia- 
betes. Neither  disease  is  involved  in 
racing  horses,  says  Arroyo. 

The  researchers  suspect  that  ar- 
tery calcification  partly  explains 
some  of  these  mysterious  deaths. 
Along  with  U of  G engineering  pro- 
fessor John  Runciman,  they’ve  stud- 
ied artery  biomechanics  and  found 
changes  in  the  behaviour  and  struc- 
ture of  artery  walls  that  may  make 
the  vessels  susceptible  to  hardening. 

Nobody  knows  what  risk  lactors 
are  involved,  but  Arroyo  says  the 
lifestyle  of  these  racing  horses  may 
play  a role. 


The  researchers  looked  at  tissues 
from  more  than  100  racing  horses 
that  died  between  early  2006  and 
early  2007. 

About  1,000  horses  have  come  to 
the  AHL  for  post-mortem  in  the  past 
six  years;  Arroyo  has  examined 
about  one-third  of  those  cases. 

“I  was  curious  about  the  un- 
known cause  of  death  in  these  cases. 
Are  we  missing  something?” 

He  completed  this  study  \rfiile 
doing  his  PhD  in  pathobiology.  A 
D.V.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph,  he  will 
join  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies  in  January. 

Funding  for  this  study  came  from 
the  ORC. 
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D2L  Migration  Set 

Open  house  planned  on  transition  to  Desire2Learn 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Birds  aren’t  the  only  things 
getting  ready  to  migrate  these 
days.  Beginning  in  the  new  year,  the 
University  will  move  to  a single 
learning  management  system  for  all 
its  online  course  components. 

Following  a winter-semester  pi- 
lot project  involving  nearly  35 
courses,  organizers  expect  to  imple- 
ment Desire2Leam  (D2L)  as  the 
University’s  supported  learning 
management  system  by  fall  2009, 
says  project  leader  Richard  Gorrie, 
manager  of  learning  technology  and 
courseware  innovation  in  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS). 

The  new  system  will  replace  the 
existing  BlackBoard  system  for  all 
on-campus  courses  with  in-class  and 
online  components,  such  as  discus- 
sion groups,  grading,  online  quizzes 
and  course  materials.  About  half  of 
the  roughly  3,500  credit  courses  of- 
fered each  year  at  Guelph  use 
BlackBoard. 

“This  will  affect  everybody  in  a 
small  way  and  some  in  a major  way,” 
says  chief  information  officer  Mike 
Ridley. 

He  says  D2L  is  a flexible  system 
that  allows  instructors  and  students 
to  try  new  approaches  and  work  in 
new  vrays.  A single  system  will  also 
simplify  and  streamline  administra- 
tion and  make  it  easier  for  users  to 
learn  online,  he  says. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  make 
the  environment  pedago^cally  chal- 
lenging but  not  technoio^c^Y  chal- 
lenging. Faculty  and  students  will 
spend  less  time  naWgating  and  more 
time  engaging  in  coursework.” 
Ridley  says  a single  system  will 
also  save  the  University  money  by 
avoiding  the  costs  of  major  upgrades 
currently  needed  with  BlackBoard. 
Instructors  will  use  the  new  sys- 


tem this  winter  in  two  first-year  bi- 
ology courses,  a first-year  seminar 
course,  10  assorted  classes  and  20 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Studies.  The 
pilot  wiU  involve  about  2,500  stu- 
dents and  up  to  40  faculty  and  staff. 

The  first-year  seminar  course  is 
Ridley’s  “Beyond  Literacy”  offering 
for  about  20  students  each  semester. 
He  will  switch  from  BlackBoard  to 
D2L  in  January  for  sharing  course 
outlines  and  readings,  posting  stu- 
dent grades,  holding  group  discus- 
sions and  administering  quizzes. 

Many  courses,  notably  those  of- 
fered by  the  Office  of  Open  Learning 
(OOL),  already  use  D2L.  That  sys- 
tem was  initially  developed  nearly  10 
years  ago  by  a Kitchener-based  com- 
pany in  collaboration  with  OOL. 

“They’re  excited  about  working 
with  us,”  says  Gorrie.  “They’re  a re- 
ally iimovative  Canadian  company 
that’s  been  involved  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  a long  time.” 

The  migration  decision  followed 
a review  by  a group  with  representa- 
tives from  TSS,  OOL  and  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services. 
Ridley  and  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais, 
associate  vice-president  (academic), 
co-chaired  the  implementation 
committee,  which  conducted  pre- 
liminary and  feasibility  studies. 

“We’re  very  committed  to  pro- 
viding solid  and  deep  support  to  fac- 
ulty as  they  make  the  transition,” 
says  Ridley.  TSS  will  provide  D2L 
and  support  for  instnictois. 

D2L  will  also  be  used  by  the  li- 
brary and  by  Human  Resources  for 
staff  training. 

The  migration  team  will  hold  an 
open  house  about  the  transition  to 
D2L  Oct.  31  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  Room  106  of  Rozanski  Hall.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/tss/d2lmigration. 


DONNA  ANDREW 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  History  since  1984 
Prof.  Donna  Andrew  loves  to 
garden  and  is  currently  looking 
to  expand  the  garden  at  her 
Toronto  home.  Space  is  tight 
because  her  husband  and 
daughter  planted  fruit  trees  on 
the  property  a number  of  years 
ago,  including  an  apricot  tree 
in  the  backyard  and  a cherry 
tree  in  the  front  yard. 

“My  frvourite  part  of  gar-  Donna^ndrew^ 
dening  is  weeding,”  she  says. 

“Just  the  act  of  weeding  makes  me  feel  good.  It  feels  like 
you're  doing  good  for  the  world.” 

Andrew  also  likes  to  travel.  Her  last  major  trip  was  in 
2005  when  she  spent  four  months  in  Adelaide,  Australia. 

“I  study  British  history,  I’m  an  American  and  1 live  in 
Canada.  It  was  interesting  to  see  a country  that  was  in 
odd  ways  similar  to  all  these  places  but  also  unique.” 

She  recently  returned  from  a trip  to  Nelson,  B.C., 
where  she  spent  time  with  her  oldest  daughter  and  met 
her  10-month-old  grandson,  Eli,  who  was  recently 
adopted  from  Ethiopia.  Andrew  is  also  a grandmother  to 
Milo,  4,  and  Adele,  sue  months,  who  live  in  Calgary. 

MIKE  LEVY 

IT  analyst  in  the  Office  of  Research,  joined  U of  G in  2002 
Mike  Levy  wants  to  help  U of  G 
find  its  first  “University  Idol.” 

Last  month,  after  trying  to 
dream  up  a unique  way  for  the 
Office  of  Research  to  raise 
money  for  the  campus  United 
Way  campaign.  Levy  and  a few 
of  his  colleagues  decided  a tal- 
ent show  featuring  some  of  the 
University’s  best  performers 
would  be  a great  way  to  do  it. 

In  partnership  with  Hospi- 
tality Services,  his  office  is  hosting  the  first  “University 
Idol”  competition  Oct.  31  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

“It’s  going  to  be  great,”  says  Levy.  "We  have  an  amaz- 
ing pool  of  talent  here  at  Guelph,  and  I’m  really  excited 
about  the  show.” 

The  event  includes  lunch  and  will  feature  a number 
of  performers,  including  theatre  studies  professor  Sky 
Gilbert,  staff  member  Jennifer  Beehler  and  students  Diya 
Sharma,  Amy  Nodwell  and  Majid  Hassas  Roudsari. 
Tickets  are  $10  and  must  be  bought  in  advance.  For 


more  information,  call  Ext.  53812. 

Besides  planning  this  event,  Levy  is  a master’s  student 
working  with  Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population  Medicine. 
This  summer,  he  spent  a month  in  Kenya  doing  eco- 
nomic development  research  that  will  contribute  to 
Dewey’s  efforts  to  sustain  subsistence  pig  farming  there. 

This  wasn’t  Levy’s  first  trip  to  Africa.  Last  year,  he 
participated  in  Leave  for  Change,  a program  that  allows 
U of  G employees  to  use  their  holiday  time  to  do  com- 
munity-service work  in  developing  countries. 

“I  was  the  first  U of  G staff  member  to  go  abroad 
through  this  program,”  he  says.  “I  went  to  Botswana  to 
work  with  the  San,  a marginalized  population.  It  was  a 
remarkable  opportunity,  and  it  changed  my  perspective 
on  life.” 

ISMAIL  HIRJI 

Third-year  zoology  student 
They  say  that  when  you  need 
something  done,  you  should 
ask  a busy  person.  Ismail  Hirji 
is  the  perfect  example  of  some- 
one who  keeps  busy  by  helping 
others.  A strong  advocate  for 
the  environment  and  social 
justice,  he  is  now  unwinding 
after  five  months  of  campaign- 
ing for  the  Green  Party. 

“1  love  doing  things  that 
support  community  building 
and  advocacy  in  any  way  1 possibly  can,”  says  Hirji,  who 
also  volunteers  at  the  Donkey  Sanctuary  and  the  HUlside 
Festival  and  with  Jane  Goodall’s  Roots  and  Shoots  pro- 
gram. 

“I  feel  committed  to  so  many  issues  that  I find  it  hard 
to  focus  on  just  one,”  he  says.  “I  have  faith  in  humanity 
and  the  world,  but  you  can’t  sit  aroimd  waiting  for  the 
world  to  change.  I’m  taking  it  into  my  own  hands.” 

As  program  co-ordinator  for  Student  Volunteer 
Connections,  an  on-campus  organization  that  pairs  vol- 
unteers with  local  agencies,  he  is  also  helping  others  find 
meaningful  ways  to  give  back  to  the  community. 

“This  is  such  a great  place  for  this,”  he  says.  “U  of  G is 
one  of  the  most  active  campuses  in  the  province,  if  not 
the  country.” 

Hirji  also  leads  a supported  learning  group  as  part  of 
the  Learning  Commons  peer  helper  program  and  is  a 
member  of  Guelph  Students  for  Environmental  Change. 
This  fall,  he  played  a key  role  in  the  group’s  “Tap  In” 
campaign,  which  promotes  a campus-wide  ban  on  bot- 
tled water.  During  Orientation  Week,  he  arranged  to 
have  a water  tanker  brought  to  campus  to  distribute  free 
water. 


Ismail  Hirji 


Host  of  United  Way  Fundraising  Events  Planned 

Continued  from  page  1 


hours  to  make  the  sale  a success  year 
after  year.” 

What  makes  it  even  more  im- 
pressive is  knowing  that  their  efforts 
are  duplicated  all  over  campus  by 
dozens  of  volunteers  organizing  spe- 
cial events  to  support  the  campus 
United  Way  campaign.  You  can  at- 
tend theatre  performances,  a book 
sale,  a jewelry  party  and  a costume 
party  — all  supporting  the  United 
Way. 

Special  events  like  these  contrib- 
uted almost  $46,000 — more  than  1 0 
per  cent  of  the  total  — to  last  year’s 
United  Way  campaign,  says  Lee 
Anne  Clarke,  office  manager  for  the 
Central  Student  Association  and  fi- 
nancial co-ordinator  for  the  Univer- 
sity’s United  Way  committee. 

This  year,  Clarke  has  tallied 
$1,600  from  a student-run  lottery 
organized  by  the  committee’s  stu- 
dent co-chair,  Suba  Naganathan, 
and  $1,520  from  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  which  routinely  donates 
$1  for  each  ticket  purchased  at  one 


home  football  game.  This  year’s 
game  was  the  Sept.  6 season  opener 
against  Queen’s.  On  Oct.  2,  the  an- 
nual Central  Animal  Facility/Ani- 
mal-Care Services  bazaar,  barbecue, 
bake  sale  and  raffle  raised  $2,100. 

When  combined  with  pledge- 
form  donations,  these  events  have 
helped  the  2008  campaign  reach 
halfway  to  its  $440,000  goal,  with  six 
weeks  to  go. 

United  Way  co-chair  Jennifer 
Beehler  of  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies  says  she,  too,  has  been  en- 
joying good  food  and  fun  at  special 
events  held  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College. 

“Working,  socializing  and  eating 
together  at  these  events  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  to  know  the  people  we 
see  in  the  halls,”  she  says,  “and  we 
can  all  feel  good  about  supporting  an 
organization  that  helps  so  many  peo- 
ple in  our  community.  It’s  often 
been  said  that  the  University  com- 
munity has  a culture  of  caring,  and 
that's  true,  but  we  also  have  a culture 


of  camaraderie,  and  the  United  Way 
campaign  really  demonstrates  that.” 
If  you  missed  OVC’s  pancake 
breakfast  Oct.  16,  don’t  despair! 
Beehler  says  you  can  still  join  her  for 
a chili  lunch  Nov.  13  at  noon  in  the 
college’s  sunken  lounge. 

Here  are  some  other  United  Way 
events  happening  on  campus: 

• Oct.  24  — Chili  lunch  from  noon 
to  1:15  p.m.  at  PJ’s  in  Macdonald 
Stewart  Hall,  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences,  tickets  $10. 


Oct.  24  — Jewelry  party  from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  in  Room  390  of  the 
University  Centre,  sponsored  by 
Co-operative  Education  and  Ca- 
reer Services. 

Oct.  30  — A three-kilometre  walk 
and  five-km  fun  run  hosted  by  the 
Central  Animal  Facility/Animal- 
Care  Services,  starts  at  12:15  p.m. 
at  Arboretum  and  East  Ring 
roads.  A minimum  of  $25  in 
pledges  is  required  to  enter.  To 
register,  send  e-mail  to  ligrooco@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Oct.  31  — Lunch,  costume  party 
and  “University  Idol”  competi- 
tion, 11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall,  sponsored  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Hospitality 
Services,  tickets  $10. 

Nov.  3 and  4 — The  Department 
of  Geograph/s  fifth  annual  used- 
book  sale  from  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in 
the  UC  courtyard.  To  donate 
books,  see  Marie  Puddister  in 
Room  239  of  the  Hutt  Building. 


• Nov.  10  — “It’s  a Mystery  to  Me” 
dinner  theatre  hosted  by  the  CPES 
dean’s  office  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  Tickets  are  $47;  call  Allison 
Kelly  at  Ext.  56176. 

• Nov.  10  — Theatre  on  the  Edge 
improv  performance  at  7 p.m.  at 
PJ’s  in  Macdonald  Stewart  Hall, 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences, 
tickets  $10. 

• Nov.  14 — Draw  date  for  two  tick- 
ets to  the  Nov.  25  Maple  Leafs 
hockey  game  against  the  Atlanta 
Thrashers,  $2  per  raffle  ticket  or 
three  for  $5,  buy  tickets  at  Reve- 
nue Control  on  UC  Level  4. 

• Nov.  14  — Draw  date  for  a large 
gift  basket  of  gourmet  foods,  tick- 
ets $2  each  or  three  for  $5,  buy 
tickets  at  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs  on  UC  Level  4. 

To  stay  updated  on  United  Way 
events  and  campaign  progress,  visit 
www.unitedway.uoguelph.ca. 
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Postcards  From  the  College 

Vintage  campus  postcards  capture  views,  words  from  another  era 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

a\A|  ISH  YOU  WERE  HERE” 
wasn’t  good  enough  for 
May.  All  the  long-ago  student  had  to 
send  from  Guelph  was  a postcard 
depicting  two  hand-coloured  photos 
— Macdonald  Hall  on  top, 
Macdonald  Institute  on  the  bottom. 
But  on  that  April  day  in  1907,  she 
had  a lot  to  tell  her  correspondent,  a 
Mrs.  M.H.  Johnson  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

May  started  writing  in  the  front 
margin  beside  a hand-drawn  line 
pointing  to  a second-storey  window 
in  the  top  photo. 

Dear  Julia:  This  is  my  room  facing  SE 
and  overlooking  main  road  and  street- 
car line,  Agri.  College  (where  men  stu- 
dents live),  Massey  Hall  Library,  Bio- 
logical Building,  camptis  and  fields  in 
distance.  There  are  71  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  10  Nature  students  in  the 
Hall  now.  I am  a Nature  S.  Class- 
rooms of  both  are  in  the  histitute,  but 
our  class  goes  to  other  buildings  for 
manual  training,  drawing,  literature, 
horticulture,  agriculture,  etc.  The 
whole  property  consists  of  550  acres, 
some  of  it  for  experimental  purposes, 
some  divided  into  plots  for  the  stu- 
dents to  learn  on,  while  some  is  used  to 
grow  supplies  for  the  College  and  Hall, 
6 acres  given  up  to  vegetables  for  this 
purpose  alone,  so  you  see  we  have  good 
appetites.  We  are  a mile  from  the  city 
of  Guelph  and  have  our  own  water 
plant  and  electric  light.  Water  comes 

from  two  artesian  wells,  1,010  and 550 
ft.  deep.  The  Nature  students  have  to 
work  hard  but  enjoy  it.  Yours  with 
love.  May. 

A century  later.  Prof.  Ai  Sullivan, 
Plant  Agriculture,  has  added  May’s 
epistle  to  his  growing  collection  of 
old-time  campus  postcards.  After 
reading  aloud  the  mini-essay  cover- 
ing front  and  back  of  the  postcard,  he 
glances  up  and  smiles. 

“That’s  endearing,”  he  says, 
pointing  out  the  line  marking  her 
room  and  another  line  inked  on  the 
card  to  indicate  the  main-floor  din- 
ing room  in  Macdonald  Hall. 

And  it’s  remarkable,  he  adds. 
Imagine  a student  taking  the  time  to 
convey  that  much  detailed  informa- 
tion on  a postcard.  And  imagine  that 
postcard  surviving  for  more  than  a 


Prof.  Al  Sullivan,  Plant  Agriculture,  with  part  of  his  campus  postcard  collection.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


century  — and  returning  somehow 
from  the  southern  United  States  to 
an  antique  sale  near  Guelph,  where 
Sullivan  picked  it  up  for  $9. 

He’s  got  about  25  vintage  cards 
with  views  of  the  Guelph  campus 
and  buildings  from  the  early  20th 
century.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
still  recognizable  nearly  a century 
later.  Mac  Institute  and  Hall. 
Johnston  Hall’s  predecessor,  known 
simply  as  the  Main  Building.  The 
Bullring,  formerly  a livestock  Judg- 
ing pavilion.  Massey  Hall  when  it 
was  a library. 

Other  photos  call  for  a bit  of 
mental  adjustment  by  today’s 
viewer. 

The  former  Consolidated 
School?  That’s  now  home  to  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  The 
Biological  Building  — ah,  that’s  now 
called  J.D.  MacLachlan.  But  this  im- 
posing limestone  edifice  called  the 
Gymnasium  Building?  Gone,  along 
with  its  limestone  neighbour  called 
the  Chemistry  Building,  and  both  ul- 
timately supplanted  by  today’s 
MacKinnon  Building. 

Sullivan  bought  his  first  card  al- 
most 20  years  ago  while  flipping 
through  a batch  at  an  antique  show. 
“Out  of  curiosity  I looked  to  see  if 


there  was  something  from  Guelph.” 
Indeed  there  was.  It  turned  out 
that  “Guelph”  really  meant  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Macdonald  Institute.  Most 
of  his  cards  were  written  between 
1907  and  the  First  World  War.  The 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  — 
Guelph’s  third  founding  college  — 
shows  up  on  postcards  after  its  con- 
struction in  1922,  although  Sullivan 
- has  none  of  those. 

He’s  still  adding  to  his  collection 
by  poking  through  bins  vrtiile  check- 
ing out  furniture  and  other  items  at 
area  antique  sales. 

Why  collect  campus  postcards? 
“Because  of  the  connection  1 have 
with  the  institution,  especially 
OAC,”  says  Sullivan,  who  completed 
three  degrees  here.  "I  like  antiques  in 
general.” 


His  favourite  card  depicts  the  cir- 
cular flower  beds  that  once  graced 
Johnston  Green  in  front  of  the  OAC 
administrative  building.  Another 
one  shows  the  former  reflecting  pool 
nearby,  with  Old  Jeremiah  mounted 
on  its  former  home  on  the  green. 

A visit  to  the  U of  G Library  Ar- 
chives turns  up  a larger  collection 
containing  duplicates  of  Sullivan’s 
cards  and  many  more  views  of  the 
campus.  Most  of  die  black-and- 
white  or  hand-painted  scenes  depict 
buildings  from  decades  before  the 
1960s  concrete  boom  on  campus. 
But  there  are  also  slices  of  life  here. 

One  series  of  four  cards  depicts 
an  OAC  initiation  “game”  of  Cap- 
ture the  Flag.  Another  card  shows 
students  conducting  a field  survey 
somewhere  on  campus.  And  yet  an- 
other shows  six  men  and  women 


playing  tennis  on  Johnston  Green  — 
straw  hats  for  the  gents,  ankle-length 
skirts  for  the  women. 

Besides  the  pictures,  the  cards 
speak  through  the  writers’  words, 
scrawled  on  the  reverse  next  to  post- 
marked one-cent  stamps  mostly  de- 
picting King  Edward  VII  or  King 
George  V. 

“I  like  the  personal  history  on  the 
back  of  the  view,”  says  Sullivan.  “It 
provides  a little  snapshot  of  what  life 
was  like  here.” 

Like  this  one,  written  in  1916: 
Dear  Vera:  I got  here  all  right  and 
have  a pretty  good  place  to  board,  I 
think.  A fellow  by  the  name  of  Robin- 
son of  Port  Credit  is  in  with  me. 

Or  this  one,  permed  in  Macdon- 
ald Hall  in  1911: 

DearMrs.  Zamstein:  I am  sendingyou 
a picture  of  the  building  where  we  get 
most  of  our  lectures.  We  are  having  a 
pretty  hard  month.  They  keep  us  going 
almost  from  daylight  till  dark  tramp- 
ing over  the  farm. 

On  a card  depicting  the  Main 
Building,  sent  to  Tom  White  in 
Hamilton  in  1906: 

How  would  you  like  to  learn  farm- 
ing and  come  up  here  to  study?  The 
grounds  and  buildings  are  lovely  and 
chickens  and  ducks.  The  finest  I ever 
have  seen. 

One  writer  in  191 1 had  a lot  to  tell 
Harold  Reid  in  Belleville: 

1 saw  a pretty  good  match  today 
between  MacdonalilgirU  and  the  col- 
lege. The  fellows  from  the  college  had 
to  wear  skirts  and  play  with  their  left 
hand.  Theygotbeaten4-l.Iwasdriv- 
ing  a horse  this  morning  for  a while  for 
the  poultry  department.  I had  to  drive 
downtown  and  get  some  buttermilk, 
575  lbs.  of  it,  and  some  chickens. 

And  then  this,  mailed  in  1906  to 
Miss  Edith  Boyd  in  Creemore,  Ont.: 

Please  don’t  forget,  FHW. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Campus  Cafeterias 
Spotlight  Local  Food 


Continued  from  page  1 


Townsley,  head  of  retail  services. 

“During  tlie  warmer  seasons,  tlie 
amount  of  local  food  available  v/ill 
be  greater,  but  we  want  to  make  sure 
we  always  have  local  food  available 
throughout  the  year,”  he  says.  “We 
are  focusing  on  sustainability  be- 
cause it’s  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Hospitality  Services  will  also  be 
giving  out  raffle  tickets  on 
Sustainability  Day  to  students  who 
use  reusable  mugs  and  containers 
when  buying  products  from  campus 


cafeterias. 

Raffle  tickets  can  also  be  earned 
throughout  the  day  if  you’re  seen 
doing  something  on  campus  that  is 
deemed  environmentally  friendly. 
About  100  student  volunteers  from  a 
local  high  school  will  be  travelling 
around  campus  in  search  of  people 
who  are  doing  things  such  as  using 
reusable  mugs,  biking  to  school  or 
taking  the  stairs. 

For  more  details,  send  e-mail  to 
sustainabllityday@gmail.com. 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obligatlon  quote 


ACBlEn 


Toll  Fro* 

1-800-482-0822 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wobslto  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

ftlua- 

Your  Group  Discount! 

k \\J  Waterloo 
Insurance 
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Poet  Offers  Writing  Advice 

Continued  from  page  1 


with  the  Luddites,  a band  based  in 
London.  Ont. 

As  a poet,  though,  he’s  prolific, 
with  73  published  books  and  an- 
other one  currently  “at  the 
printer’s.” 

ium  a 

Canadian  tire  wheedling 
n wheeling  west  wher  can  it  go 
That  quote  from  another  bissett 
poem  could  describe  his  life  over  the 
past  25  years.  He’s  been  "on  the 
road”  much  of  that  time,  he  says, 
giving  readings  and  performances 
across  Canada  and  in  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

'T  was  never  anywhere  for  more 
than  three  months.  1 was  in  the  won- 
derful world  of  ‘sublet-ee-ism.’  It 
seems  dreamlike  now  when  1 think 
about  it,  but  I met  so  many  great 
people.  Hilarious  things  happen, 
deeply  tragic  things  happen,  and 
then  afterwards  you  get  on  the  next 
bus  and  go  somewhere  else.” 

This  year,  however,  bissett  de- 
scribes as  his  “medical  year.  Every- 
one has  a medical  year.”  He  had 
surgery  recently  for  a detached  ret- 
ina and  is  being  treated  for  liver  dis- 


ease with  a series  of  injections  and 
pills,  a regimen  that  requires  him  to 
stay  close  to  Toronto.  That  means 
the  former  traveller  is,  for  now, 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  home 
and  commuting  to  U of  G by  bus 
twice  a week. 

He’s  finding  that  he  rather  likes 
it.  “Now  I see  friends,  and  I’m  not 
thinking  about  how  soon  I have  to 
get  to  the  airport  or  when  my  next 
reading  is.  1 think  that  the 
writer-in-residence  job  is  good  for 
me,  too,  because  it  takes  my  mind  off 
my  medical  things  and  lets  me  focus 
on  what  other  people  are  doing.” 

Although  bissett  has  found  a pos- 
itive side  to  this  “medical  year”  (he 
says  he  was  bom  with  the  optimism 
gene,  so  finding  the  positive  side  is 
easy)  he  has  also  commented  that  life 
is  “a  lot  like  the  Book  of  Job  — if 
something  goes  wrong,  a lot  goes 
wrong.”  He  was  referring  to  a time  in 
the  late  1 970s  when  a number  of  pol- 
iticians and  members  of  the  media 
made  him  the  centre  of  some  con- 
troversy — claiming  his  work  was 
pornographic  and  that  he  should 
therefore  not  be  receiving  Canada 


Council  grants.  (As  bissett  told  Quill 
and  Quireat  the  time:  "If  I was  actu- 
ally writing  pornography,  I wouldn’t 
need  grants.”) 

“I  wasn’t  doing  pom,  but  1 
wouldn’t  cave,”  he  says.  “It  was 
scary.  I lost  a lot  of  work,  and  my 
lawyer’s  office  was  firebombed.  I was 
living  in  a secret  hiding  place.”  He 
pauses,  remembering,  and  adds: 
“My  life  is  so  calm  now!” 

As  the  controversy  died  down, 
bissett’s  work  achieved  more  recog- 
nition. He  won  the  Milton  Acorn 
People’s  Poetry  Award  for  1990/91 
and  the  Dorothy  Livesay  Poetry 
Prize  in  1993  and  again  in  2003.  To 
see  samples  of  his  work,  visit 
www.billbissett.com. 

If  students  or  others  who  would 
like  to  discuss  their  work  vrith  bissett 
can  drop  off  a copy  of  their  manu- 
script a week  or  so  in  advance,  “then 
rU  really  have  something  to  say 
when  we  meet,”  he  says.  He’s  on 
campus  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  appointments  can  be  arranged 
through  (and  manuscripts  left  with) 
Michael  Boterman  in  Room  102  of 
Massey  Hall. 


October  is  Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month 

For  information,  visit  www.cancer.ca. 


"W'. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your 
name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50 
gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  6 Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits 
the  right  answer  by  Oct.  24  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send 
your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Oct.  8 photo  was  taken 
beside  the  Bullring:  Gabriel  Smith,  Agnes  Belostc,  Lorraine  Weir,  Matt 
Edwards,  Maurice  Nelischer,  Krista  Bianco,  Greg  Hastings,  Ray 
Hutchison,  John  Van  Manen,  Sandra  Campbell,  Karen  MacDonald, 
Fran  Kitchen,  Bill  Clair,  Danny  Martin,  Amit  Khosl,  Karen  Ingram, 
Leanne  Dickie  and  Joanne  Suffern.  photo  by  Rebecca  kendail 
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Desserts 


Classic 
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European 
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Specialty 


vV  e Serve 
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a k a s t Am 

Mmis^ 

Starving  Student  Night!  M 

• Burger  & Fries  $5.95  ^ 

•Local  Draft  $3.50 

mesdMi 


Martinis  $4.00 


Appetizer  Platters 

• Pitcher  of  Mojito, 

Sangria  or  Beer  $11.99 


The  Symposium  Cafe  is  a unique  and  exciting  concept  of  an  upscale,  casual  cafe 
offering  a complete  'Symmetry  for  the  Senses"" 


imt 


Cake  S ices! 


Symposium  Cafe 

304  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph 
519.824.4138  www.symposiumcafe.com 
Hours:  Sunday  to  Thursday  Sam  - lam;  Friday  St  Saturday  Sam  - 2am 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Bright,  furnished  two-bedroom 
basement  apartment,  four-piece 
bath,  separate  entrance  and  laundry, 
parking,  close  to  campus  and  bus 
stop,  shared  use  of  large  backyard 
deck,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able Nov.  1,  Pat.  519-821-3702  from 
8 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 


Lower  level  of  condo,  large  main 
room  with  fireplace,  separate  bath 
and  kitchenette/laundry  room, 
shared  front  entrance,  parking, 
Internet,  quiet  woman  preferred, 
available  immediately,  $585  a month 
inclusive,  elayne.starr@gmail.com. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  executive 
home  in  residential  area  in  Puerto 
ValJarta,  Mexico,  fully  gated,  two 
baths,  swimming  pool,  courtyard, 
close  to  amenities,  ideal  for  two  cou- 
ples, available  January,  February  and 
March  2009,  preferably  long-term  or 
monthly  rental,  5 19-824-1607. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  heritage 
home,  two  baths,  two  studies,  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  available 
Jan.  1 to  April  30,  2009,  519-824- 
9203  or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  Nicole,  519-836- 
37?5T5FlBJBBire^Oggry.e^ 


WANTED 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  two  homes  in 
Guelph  for  summer  2009  (mid-June 
through  August),  experience  caring 
for  toddlers  and  academic  back- 
ground in  early  childhood  education 


desired,  references  required,  Laura, 
lbeaupre@uoguelph.ca. 


Research  study  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion seeks  mothers  between  25  and 
50  with  at  least  one  child  under  12  at 
home,  must  eat  fast  food  once  a 
month,  strict  vegetarians  and  vegans 
are  not  eligible,  compensation  pro- 
vided, Maxine,  mftmg@uoguelph.ca 
or  Judy,  jsheeshk@uoguelph.ca. 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  our  home  near 
downtown  Guelph  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, experience  caring  for  toddlers 
and  academic  background  in  early 
childhood  education  desired,  refer- 
ences required,  carusoc@uoguelph. 
ca  or  maherali@uoguelph.ca. 


Subjects  for  research  study  on 
shared  custody,  must  be  between  18 
and  25,  must  have  experienced  sepa- 
ration/divorce between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  12  and  must  have  lived 
half-time  with  mother  and  father  for 
minimum  of  one  year,  compensa- 
tion provided,  Denise,  dwhitehe@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Homestay  families  or  individuals  to 
host  international  ESL  students, 
placements  needed  for  January  to 
April  and  May  to  July  2009, 
homestay@uoguelph.ca. 


Subjects  for  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to 
eight-year-old  boys,  compensation 
provided,  519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Mature  professional  couple  seeks 
short-term  accommodation  from 
January  to  April,  willing  to  house- 
sit,  rent  or  exchange  homes  (new 
home  in  cottage  setting  in  Point 
Clark),  519-529-7093  or  inner_ 
reflexions@yahoo.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Dressage  horse  for  part  board, 
well-schooled  16.2  hh  Dutch  and  Tb 
mare,  close  to  campus  at  upscale 
training  facility  with  trails  and 
indoor  arena,  three  rides  per  week 
includes  one  lesson,  519-822-0202 
or  kseagris@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thur».  B:30  •,m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-d  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.*3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 

slJ 

scoocoeum 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 

TWO  HOLIDAY  PARTIES  AT 

DELTA  GUELPH 


Guelph’s  Largest 
Office  Luncheon  Party 

Friday,  December  I2lii,  2008 
Receplioii  - 12:00  pm  - 12:30  pm 
f^live  Buffet  Limch  - 12:30  pm 
Uve  Hnterlainment  & Music  untii  4:00  pm 

Your  Aflcmoon  will  include: 

Welcome  Reception  - FestKe  Non-Alcoholic  Welcome  Drink  upon 
arrival,  Reserved  sealing  for  group,  Hot  & Cold  Festive 
Buffet  Lunch,  Orving  Station,  including  coffee  and  tea, 

Cash  Bar,  Christmas  cracker  placed  al  each  place 
setting  FesiKv  Centerpieces.  Complimentary  Coat 
Check  and  Wonderful  Door  Wzes 
*32 


Delta 


''  per  person 


A Saturday  Combined 
Office  Holiday  Party 

Enjoy  a wonderful  evening  geffing  to  know  your  neighbore 
SttUirday,  December  20tii,  2008 
Reception  • 6;30  pm  -■  7:30  pm 
Festive  Buffof  Dinner  - 7:30  pm  - 8:45pm 
Music  and  Dancing  - 8:45pm  - 1:00  am 

Ymir  Evening  will  Include: 

Welcome  Reception  - Feslrve  Non-.Alcoholic  Welcome  Drink  upon 
arrival.  Designated  reserved  tables  for  your  company . 
Hot  & Cold  reslhe  Buffet  Dinner,  Carving  Station, 
including  coffee  and  lea.  Cadi  Bar,  Christmas  cracker 
placed  at  eacti  place  setting.  Festive  Centerpieces, 
Coinplimenlary  Coat  Check  and  Wonderful  Door  Prizes. 

*42 per  person 


GUELPH 

VD  CONrOIENCE  CCNTRE 


Please  contact  our  Festive  Reservation  at  519-780-3708  for  further  information.  Ask  about  our  special  “Holiday  Guestroom  rate, 

50  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph,  Ontario,  N I G 0A9  519-780-3700  www.deltaguelph.coin 


Banner  Stands 

Order  new  or  we  can  print  new  graphics 
for  your  existing  banner  stand 


iArg*  Fofmat  Pilnllnp  By-. 

SIRoland 


Banner-Up  Retractable 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1G4XI 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Michael  H.C  McMurray 

Partner 


/Icorn 

Hnandal  Services 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcmurray®on.albn.com 


• Do  you  have  questions  or  do  you  have  concerns 
about  recent  market  instability? 

• Talk  to  Michael  today  about  investments  that  wUl 
give  you  positive  returns  however  the  markets 
are  performing 

• Feel  comfortable  with  your  investments 

• Call  Michael  today  519-826-4774 


Have  you  checked  Need  a place  to  meet? 
out  our  complete  Zesty’s  Italian 
restaurant  makeover  restaurant  should  be 
your  first  choice. 
Licensed  for  up  to  130 
people  in  our  restaurant 
and  160  inDaVinci  hall, 
we  can  Accommodate 
all  your  needs. Choose 
Restaurant:  to  dine  in  our  classy 

jg.  Pizza  Bar  casual  dining  room  or 
- relax  in  the  pizza  bar 

HOURS  area  and  catch  the  game 

TueioThurll-9  FriU-il  ononeofourHDTV's. 
Sat3-u  Sun3-8  Let  US  help  plan  your 

__  - next  event.  Parking  for 

5 1 9“8364691  up  ro  90  vehicles. 

©-17  Imperial  Rd.  IM.  Guelph 
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At  Guelph 

Publication  Schedule 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  11 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  25 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  28 

Jan. 20 

Feb. 11 

Feb.  3 

At  Guelph  11  October  22,  2008 


EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Josh  Sayers  offers  a workshop  on 
winter  trees  Nov.  22  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
or  Nov.  23  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  or  1 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  Nov.  7.  Call 
Ext.  52358. 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Sinners  by 
Norm  Foster  runs  weekends  until 
Dec.  13.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
shovrtime  is  8 p.m.  For  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
holds  its  annual . general  meeting 
Oct.  27  at  12:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  series  contin- 
ues Oct.  23  with  “Labrinthmakers: 
Pierrot  Lunaire  Ensemble”  and  Oct. 
30  with  "Modern  Guitar  and  the 
Empty  Bowl”  featuring  classical  gui- 
tarist Sean  Mclnnis.  On  Nov.  6,  pia- 
nist Corey  Hamm  performs  Frederic 
Rzewski’s  The  People  United  Will 
Never  Be  Defeated.  Concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 


The  U of  G Jazz  Society  presents 
Beyond  Category  performing  the 
music  of  Charles  Lloyd  Nov.  2 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  UC 103.  Tickets  are  $10 
general,  $5  for  students. 


LECTURES 


The  Office  of  Research  and  the 
Gairdner  Foundation  present  the 
2008  Gairdner  Lecture  Oct.  23  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Ian  Frazer 
of  the  University  of  Queensland, 
Australia,  will  discuss  “Harnessing 


the  Immune  System  to  Control  Can- 
cer." 


Julian  Davies  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  gives  the  College 
of  Biological  Science’s  annual  Roy  C. 
Anderson  Memorial  Lecture  Oct.  24 
at  4 p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is 
"The  Bad  and  Good  of  Antibiotic 
Resistance.” 


The  2008  Winegard  Lectureship  in 
New  Materials  features  Thomas 
Melin  of  Aachen  University  in  Ger- 
many discussing  “New  Materials  for 
Membranes  in  Water  Treatment” 
Nov.  3 at  3:30  p.m.  in  Thombrough 
1307. 


NOTICES 


The  U of  G Jazz  Society  is  holding 
open  auditions  for  brass,  wood- 
winds, saxes,  rhythm,  strings  and 
voice/spoken  word.  For  details,  con- 
tact guelph_jazzsoc@  yahoo.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  presents  “STOP 
Worrying!”  Oct.  29  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
333.  The  clinic  is  also  offering  a 
four-session  program  on  managing 
headaches,  starting  Nov.  4 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  335.  For  information 
about  fees  and  registration,  pick  up  a 
pamphlet  at  the  Info  Desk  on  UC 
Level  1,  visit  vww.uoguelph.ca/ 
-ksomers  or  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
52662.  On  Nov.  5,  the  clinic  marks 
International  Stress  Awareness  Day 
with  a free  presentation  on  “Resil- 
ient Thinking  Strategies”  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  335. 


READING 


The  TransCanada  Institute  presents 
poet  Esta  Spalding  Nov.  1 at  4:30 
p.m.  at  9 University  Ave.  E. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology’s  plant  biology 
seminar  series  continues  Oct.  27 
with  Priti  Krishna  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  presenting 
“Brassinosteroid-Mediated  Stress 
Tolerance:  New  Players  in  the 
Game.”  On  Nov.  3,  Susan  Dudley  of 
McMaster  University  considers  “Kin 
Recognition  in  Four  Annual  Plants.” 
The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315. 


"Alternative  Mating  Tactics  and 
Mating  System  Evolution  in  Bluegill 
Sunfish”  is  the  topic  of  Brian  Neff  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in 
the  Department  of  Integrative  Biol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  Oct.  28.  On 
Nov.  4,  John  Maron  of  the  Univer- 
sity ofMontana,  Missoula,  discusses 
"Effects  of  Native  Species  Diversity 
and  Resource  Additions  on  Invasi- 
bility  and  Invader  Impact.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315. 


Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology  (MCB)  and  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Molecular  Micro- 
biology, will  speak  in  MCB’s  semi- 
nar series  Oct.  29  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology  seminar  series  is 
Prof.  Rebecca  Hallett  discussing 
“Investigating  the  Ecology  of  Alien 
Insect  Herbivores”  Oct.  30.  On  Nov. 
13,  Prof.  Peter  Kevan  considers 
“New  Alliance  With  Old  Friends: 
Using  Pollinators  as  Vectors  of 
Biocontrol  Agents  Against  Insect 
Pests  and  Plant  Pathogens.”  The 
seminars  are  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Bovey 
3101. 


Janet  Hiebert  of  Queen’s  University 
examines  "Constitutional  Reform  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and 
Canada"  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  seminar  series  Oct. 
30  at  2:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  621. 


“An  In  Vivo  and  In  Vitro  Analysis  of 
Dietary  Ca2-I-  Protection  Against 
Toxicity  of  a Low  Dietborn  CD2-I- 
Exposure  to  Rainbow  Trout”  is  the 
topic  of  Tania  Ng  and  Joel  Klinck  of 
McMaster  University  in  the  Axelrod 
Institute  of  Ichthyology’s  "Loaves 
and  Fishes”  seminar  series  Oct.  31. 
On  Nov.  7,  Joanna  Wilson  of 
McMaster  discusses  “Drug  Metabo- 
lism in  Fish:  Conservation  of  Genes 
But  Divergence  in  Function?”  The 
seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in  science 
complex  3317. 


Caft  Sdentique,  hosted  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences  in 
partnership  with  the  Bookshelf,  con- 
tinues with  Prof.  Andrea  Bradford, 
Engineering,  presenting  “Can  We 
Meet  Both  Human  and  Ecosystem 
Water  Needs?”  Nov.  4 at  7 p.m.  in 
the  Bookshelf  Green  Room. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


Upcoming  “Learning  Circle”  group 
discussions  include:  “Community- 

Based  Teaching  and  Learning”  Nov. 
3 and  “Engaging  in  Educational 
Research”  Nov.  5.  New  members  are 
welcome. 


TSS  hosts  a “Food  for  Thought” 
brown  bag  lunch  discussion  for 
teaching  assistants  Oct.  31.  The  pro- 
fessional development  series  for  TAs 


continues  with  a discussion  of  “Aca- 
demic Integrity  and  the  TA  Role” 
Nov.  3. 


For  instructors  who  have  questions 
about  their  BlackBoard  courses,  TSS 
offers  drop-in  clinics  Wednesdays 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  McLaughlin 
200-A. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Danielle  LeBlanc,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Oct.  30  at  9 a.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  3317.  The  thesis  is 
“Osmoregulation  and  lonoregula- 
tion  in  the  Mangrove  Killifish 
{Kryptolebias  marmoratus)  During 
Air  Exposure.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Pat  Wright. 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Ball,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program,  is  Oct.  30  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture  203. 
The  thesis  is  “In  Their  Own  Voices: 
Learning  From  Women  Peace 
Builders  in  Uganda.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Wayne  Caldwell. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Gordon  Mitchell,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  Oct.  30  at  2 p.m.  in  Patho- 
biology  2106.  The  thesis  is  “Effect  of 
Stress  on  Pulmonary  Host  Defences 
of  Cattle.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jeff 
Caswell. 


The  final  examination  of  Christina 
Simpson,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Oct.  31  at  9 a.m.  in  science  com- 
plex3317.  The  thesis  is  “Importance 
of  Retinoic  Acid  and  Retinoid 
Receptors  in  Zebrafish  {Danio  rerio) 
Ovarian  Function.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 


ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL  S 

ROYAL  PLAZA  (Norfolk  & Riisley)  Guelph  | 519-763-3520  | www.royalcitytravel.com 


JL2009xruise  brochures  ill) 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physicai  education 

• Sociai  skiii  deveiopment  in  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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INSIDE:  A WALK  TO  REMEMBER  • THE  COST  OF  FIGHTING  AIDS  • BUILDING  A GREEN  FLEET 


Students  Give 
U of  G Top  Marks 

Guelph  is  highest-ranked  comprehensive  research 
institution  in  Canada  for  seventh  year  in  a row 


UOF  G IS  TOPS  IN  Canada  when 
it  comes  to  student  satis- 
faction and  educational  quality, 
according  to  the  seventh  annual 
University  Report  Card  published 
by  the  Globe  and  Mail  Oct.  23. 
Guelph  earned  an  A+  for  having  the 
most  satisfied  students  and  for 
overall  quality  of  education. 

In  addition,  U of  G was  Canada’s 
highest-ranked  comprehensive  re- 
search institution  in  the  annual 
"Top  50  Research  Universities”  for 
the  seventh  year  in  a row.  That  sur- 
vey was  published  Oct.  29  by  con- 
sulting firm  Research  Infosource. 

“It’s  a testament  to  our  faculty 
and  staff  that,  despite  all  the  fiscal  re- 
straints we  face,  the  University  con- 
tinues to  do  extremely  well  in  these 
surveys  year  after  year,”  says  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee. 

The  Globe  and  Mail’s  report  card 
is  based  on  the  opinions  of  43,400 
undergraduates  across  Canada.  Uni- 
versities are  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories based  on  enrolment  — large, 
medium,  small  and  very  small. 
Guelph  is  in  the  medium  category. 

Besides  overall  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  student  satisfaction,  U of  G 
was  ranked  No.  1 among  all  schools 
in  Canada  — or  tied  for  the  top 
ranking  — in  several  key  areas,  in- 
cluding student  services,  campus  at- 
mosphere and  food  services. 

Guelph  also  received  high  marks 
in  areas  such  as  academic  reputa- 
tion, sense  of  community,  technol- 
ogy, and  buildings  and  facilities. 

U of  G faculty  received  A’s  for 
subject  knowledge,  teaching  quality. 


and  student  interaction  and  avail- 
ability. In  all,  Guelph  earned  five 
A-pluses,  12  A’s  and  16  A-minuses 
on  its  report  card. 

“Our  focus  has  always  been  on 
providing  our  students  with  a 
unique  learning  experience,  and  that 
commitment  continues  to  give  us  a 
competitive  edge  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional quality  and  leadership,”  says 
Summerlee. 

The  Research  Infosource  survey 
ranks  Canada’s  universities  based  on 
sponsored  research  income  from 
both  government  and  non-govem- 
ment  sources.  U of  G was  tops 
among  comprehensive  universities 
(those  without  a medical  school), 
with  research  income  in  excess  of 
$132  million.  Compared  with  all  Ca- 
nadian universities,  Guelph  is  14th 
— the  highest  ranking  for  a univer- 
sity without  a medical  school. 

In  a second  survey  published  by 
Research  Infosource,  U of  G placed 
second  among  comprehensive  uni- 
versities in  the  “Research  University 
of  the  Year”  ranking.  Guelph  vras 
first  four  times  previously,  most  re- 
cently in  2007. 

This  ranking  is  based  on  research 
income,  research  intensity  of  faculty 
and  graduate  students,  and  the 
number  of  publications  in  leading 
journals.  Guelph  ranked  No.  1 in  to- 
tal sponsored  research  income  and 
faculty  research  intensity  in  its  divi- 
sion, and  received  a total  score  of 
88.76.  Overall,  the  University  of 
Waterloo  was  first  with  91.1  and  the 
University  of  Victoria  was  third  with 
74.0. 


Prof.  Terry  Van  Raay,  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology,  uses  zebrafish  to  study  cellular  communication  and 
vertebrate  development.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe  | 


Fishing  for  Clues  to  Cancer 

Learning  how  you’re  put  together  may  help  fix  what  goes  wrong,  says  biologist 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IF  A MECHANIC  didn’t  know  how 
your  car  was  put  together,  would 
you  ask  him  or  her  to  fix  it?  Not 
likely,  says  Prof.  Terry  Van  Raay, 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology 
(MCB).  But  that’s  more  or  less  what 
happens  sometimes  when  you  visit 
the  doctor  to  “repair”  what  ails  you, 
he  says. 

"With  disease,  we  don’t  always 
know  what’s  wrong  because  we 
hardly  know  how  the  body  is  put  to- 
gether,” says  Van  Raay,  a Guelph 
master’s  graduate  who  joined  the 
MCB  faculty  this  summer.  He  hopes 
his  studies  of  cellular  communica- 
tion and  vertebrate  development 


will  help  other  researchers  and  doc- 
tors better  understand  diseases  such 
as  colorectal  cancer. 

An  estimated  21,500  Canadians 
will  be  diagnosed  vnth  colorectal 
cancer  in  2008,  according  to  Cana- 
dian Cancer  Society  statistics.  Al- 
though death  rates  from  this  disease 
are  declining,  it  is  still  the  second 
most  common  cause  of  cancer-re- 
lated death  in  men  and  third  in 
women. 

In  more  than  four  out  of  five 
cases,  says  Van  Raay,  the  disease  re- 
sults when  cellular  communication 
goes  awry.  Here  at  Guelph,  he  is 
studying  the  genetics  behind  the  par- 
ticular cell  signalling  pathway  whose 


malfunction  leads  to  those  cases. 

To  do  that,  he’s  raising  a school 
of  zebrafish  in  the  Hagen  Aqualab,  a 
couple  of  buildings  south  of  his  new 
office  in  the  science  complex. 

Like  fruit  flies  and  mice,  the 
zebrafish  has  become  a model  or- 
ganism for  researchers.  It’s  small, 
fast-growing  and  transparent,  mak- 
ing it  ideal  for  many  kinds  of  studies. 

Van  Raay  is  interested  not  so 
much  in  the  adults  as  in  the  young- 
sters — so  young  that  they've  hardly 
become  fish  at  all.  It's  during  the 
early  embryo  stage  that  a pathway 
called  Wnt  signalling  flickers  into 
life. 

Continued  on  page  10 


A Rallying  Cry  for  Peace  

University  marks  Peace  Week  with  hate  crimes  vigil,  Holodomor  exhibit,  films,  panel  discussion,  worship  tour 


A PANEL  DISCUSSION  on  eco- 
religion,  a worship  tour  and  a 
meditation  session  are  just  a few  of 
the  events  planned  for  U of  G’s  Peace 
Week  running  Nov.  9 to  14. 

"Peace  Week  is  a collaborative  ef- 
fort that  brings  together  partners 
from  across  campus,  all  echoing  a 
single  refrain  — a rallying  cry  for 
peace  in  a world  riddled  by  vio- 
lence,” says  Jamie  VanderBerg,  a 
minister  with  the  University’s  Multi- 
Faith  Resource  Team,  who  help'ed 
organize  the  event. 


“It’s  not  just  peace  in  Afghanistan 
that  we’re  looking  for.  We’re  also 
trying  to  raise  awareness  about  peace 
as  it  pertains  to  the  environment,  re- 
ligious dialogue,  women’s  rights, 
gender  equality,  ethnic  diversity  and 
sexual  orientation.” 

The  week  kicks  off  Nov.  9 with  a 
places  of  worship  tour.  Participants 
can  visit  a church,  mosque  and  syna- 
gogue all  in  one  day.  The  tour  leaves 
at  10  a.m.  from  parking  lot  P31.  Reg- 
ister online  at  www.studentafifairs. 
uoguelph.ca/reg. 


On  Nov.  10,  a meditation  for 
peace  session  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
McNally  House.  A screening  of  the 
documentary  Peace  One  Day  featur- 
ing Nelson  Mandela  and  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  slated  for  7:30  p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre. 

U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance 
Day  service  is  Nov.  11  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  At  7 p.m.,  a 
screening  of  the  documentary  The 
Greatest  Silence:  Rape  in  the  Congo 
runs  in  Room  1 1 5 of  the  MacKinnon 
Building. 


On  Nov.  12,  a hate  crimes  vigil 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Bullring.  An 
open  mic  night  will  follow,  with  art- 
ists invited  to  express  their  support 
in  the  rally  for  peace. 

A panel  discussion  on  eco-reli- 
gions,  including  Baha’i,  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Christianity  and  Hindu- 
ism, will  be  held  Nov.  13  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  UC  103.  Five  panellists  will  talk 
about  faith  and  environmental  jus- 
tice. 

An  exhibit  marking  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Holodomor  will  be  set  up 


in  the  UC  courtyard  Nov.  14  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Millions  of  Ukrainians 
died  of  starvation  during  the 
Holodomor,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a crime  against  humanity 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
national  catastrophes  to  affect 
Ukraine. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  several 
peace- related  displays. 

All  Peace  Week  events  are  free 
and  open  to  the  public.  For  more  in- 
formation, visit  \vww.uoguelph.ca/ 
-peace. 
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Financial  Seivices 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone;  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmanuTray@on.aibn.com 


• Do  you  have  questions  or  do  you  have  concerns 
about  recent  market  instability? 

• Talk  to  Michael  today  about  investments  that  will 
give  you  positive  returns  however  the  markets 
are  performing 

• Feel  comfortable  with  your  investments 

• Call  Michael  today  519-826-4774 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Prognrm  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

5*9  836^3810 


vvMw.guelphmontessori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Art$»  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

• Muslkgartcn 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Child-Care  Centre  to  Convert 
Infant  Spaces  Next  September 

Change  will  have  no  impact  on  staff  positions,  teaching  programs 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  U OF  G Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre  vrill  be 
converting  its  10  infant  spaces  to 
toddler  spaces  effective  September 
2009.  The  centre  will  continue 
operating  the  infant  program  until 
the  last  child  joins  the  toddler 
program,  so  none  of  the  10  infants 
currently  enrolled  will  be  affected  by 
the  change,  says  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-president  (student 
affairs). 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
University  will  try  to  accommodate  a 
few  families  who  are  waiting  for  an 
infant  spot,  says  Whiteside.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  families  who  already 
have  children  enrolled  at  the  centre. 


The  centre  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide 109  spaces  for  children  between 
18  months  and  five  years,  she  says, 
and  no  staff  positions  will  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  this  move. 

In  addition,  the  change  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  teaching  programs 
offered  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition.  Unlike  other  pro- 
grams at  the  centre,  the  infent  pro- 
gram is  not  used  by  students  in 
Guelph’s  child,  youth  and  family  ma- 
jor for  teaching,  research  and 
observation. 

“We  examined  every  available  al- 
ternative before  reaching  this  difficult 
decision,”  says  Whiteside.  “The  cen- 
tre has  been  facing  a significant 
structural  deficit  over  the  last  num- 


ber of  years.  Given  the  University’s 
budget  situation,  receiving  addi- 
tional financial  support  was  not  an 
option.” 

Infant  programs  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  run  because  the  Day  Nurs- 
eries Act  requires  one  teacher  for 
every  three  infants,  she  says. 

"The  University  has  been  subsi- 
dizing the  program  for  years,  but  the 
shortfall  has  continued  to  increase. 
Converting  these  infant  spaces  to 
toddler  spaces  was  a logical  solution. 
Even  with  these  changes,  the  Univer- 
sity will  have  to  continue  to  provide 
financial  support  to  stabilize  the 
structural  deficit.  This  is  just  one  of 
many  steps  being  taken  in  Student 
Affairs  to  meet  its  four-year  budget 
targets.” 


Buildings  to  Bear  Energy  Labels 

Energy  savings  is  goal  of  new  pilot  program  on  campus 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Take  a look  at  your  washing 
machine.  It  probably  bears  an 
EnerGuide  label  telling  you  at  a 
glance  how  much  energy  it  uses  each 
year  compared  with  similar 
appliances.  Now  imagine  that  kind 
of  label  on  your  campus  residence  or 
office  building.  Energy  rating  labels 
will  start  to  show  up  on  U of  G 
buildings  next  year  under  a new 
federally  supported  program  to 
assess  — and  ultimately  improve  — 
energy  efficiency. 

This  winter,  Physical  Resources 
will  audit  energy  use  in  Lambton 
Hall  and  South  and  East  residences. 
That  information  will  be  shared  with 
Natural  Resources  Canada  (NRCan) 
for  its  new  energy  performance  la- 
belling program. 

“An  energy  audit  helps  deter- 
mine how  energy  is  being  used  in  a 
building,”  says  Lloyd  Cummins, 
head  of  energy  and  utilities  in  Physi- 
cal Resources.  “It’s  the  first  step  in  an 
energy  conservation  program.” 

By  next  summer,  the  federal 
agency  will  provide  energy  rating  la- 
bels to  be  displayed  at  all  three  build- 
ings. 

This  year,  the  University  joined 
the  City  of  Guelph  and  both  local 
school  boards  in  an  application  to 
NRCan’s  $375-million  EcoEnergy 
Efficiency  Initiative,  intended  to 
promote  energy  savings  between 
2007  and  2011. 

Both  boards  and  the  city  will  also 
audit  energy  use  in  several  schools 


and  public  bxiildings.  This  year’s  pi- 
lot project including  U of  G’s 

assessment  of  three  residences 

will  help  the  partners  see  how  well 
the  program  works  in  pinpointing 
ideas  to  save  energy  and  money. 

"The  entire  purpose  is  to  identify 
opportunities  for  energy  conserva- 
tion,” says  Prashant  Bhalja,  energy 
conservation  project  manager,  cor- 
porate services,  for  the  City  of 
Guelph.  The  city  will  conduct  its 
own  pilot  project  at  the  River  Run 
Centre,  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre and  the  east  end  fire  station.  “It 
gives  you  an  overview  of  where  the 
facilities  stand.” 

Under  the  new  program, 
NRCan’s  Office  of  Energy  Efficiency 
aims  to  establish  a common  energy 
rating  and  labelling  tool  and  to  pro- 
vide incentives  and  grants  for  build- 
ings in  Canada. 

“The  auditing  and  labelling  will 
let  us  know  how  these  buildings  are 
doing  compared  with  similar  build- 
ings in  the  country  and  focus  our  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts,”  says 
Cummins. 

A similar  pilot  project  is  occur- 
ring in  British  Columbia. 

Physical  Resources  is  already  car- 
rying out  projects  to  improve  utility 
use  and  energy  metering  on  campus. 
U of  G spends  about  $20  million  a 
year  on  electricity,  water  and  natural 
gas.  Between  2004/05  and  2007/08, 
conservation  projects  on  campus 
saved  a cumulative  $2.8  million  in 
energy  and  water  costs. 

Higher-efficiency  lighting  is  cur- 


rently being  installed  throughout  the 
U of  G Library  under  a $950,000 
project  expected  to  save  more  than 
two  million  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity a year.  That’s  the  first  project 
under  the  University’s  new  energy 
conservation  initiative  led  by  stu- 
dents and  supported  by  faculty,  staff, 
alumni  and  U of  G. 

Cummins  says  the  new  NRCan 
program  might  suggest  specific 
retrofitting  or  renovation  ideas  for 
Lambton,  South  or  East.  Compact 
fluorescent  bulbs  have  already  been 
installed  throughout  all  three  resi- 
dences in  a project  involving  the 
University’s  sustainability  office. 

Lighting  retrofits  have  also  oc- 
curred in  the  Athletics  and  Gryphon 
centres  and  in  the  Trent,  Stewart, 
Reynolds,  MacLachlan  and  Crop 
Science  buildings. 

U of  G buildings  are  also  being 
audited  under  a separate  project  in- 
volving universities  and  colleges  by 
the  energy  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators. 

“This  will  result  in  having  a 
benchmark  of  college  and  university 
buildings  across  Ontario  to  compare 
and  learn  from  one  another  on  en- 
ergy conservation  improvements  for 
various  types  of  buildings  on  cam- 
pus,” says  Mark  Britton,  energy 
management  technician  in  Physical 
Resources. 

Based  on  this  winter’s  results,  the 
University  will  work  on  energy  label- 
ling for  many  major  buildings  in 
summer  2009. 
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npws  in  brief 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance  Day 
service  is  Nov.  11  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Although 
classes  won't  be  cancelled  for  the 
service,  the  president  requests  that 
fecuity  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees  suf- 
ficient time  to  participate  as  welL 


HOLOCAUST  SURVIVOR 
TO  SPEAK  ON  CAMPUS 

Holocaust  survivor  Amek  Adler 
will  speak  Nov.  6 about  his  experi- 
ences in  German  concentration 
camps  during  the  Second  World 
War  as  part  of  Holocaust  Education 
Week,  organized  by  U of  G’s  Jewish 
Students'  Organization.  His  talk 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre. 


STUDENTS  SCARE  UP 
RECORD  AMOUNT  OF  FOOD 

A total  of  1,450  U of  G students  hit 
the  streets  in  costume  on  Hallow- 
een night  and  collected  more  than 
44,000  pounds  of  food  in  three 
hours,  setting  another  national 
record  and  surpassing  this  year’s 
goal  by  more  than  6,000  potmds. 
This  achievement  follows  on  news 
that  U of  G students  have  again  set  a 
national  record  for  the  amount  of 
cash  or  meal  points  donated  to 
Meal  Exchange’s  “Skip  a Meal”  pro- 
gram. Over  two  weeks  this  semes- 
ter, they  donated  more  than 
$26,000  to  buy  wholesale  products 
for  19  Guelph-area  aid  agencies. 


GRYPHONS  WIN  QUA  GOLD 

Three  Gryphon  teams  captured 
gold  at  Ontario  University  Athletics 
(OUA)  championships  in  late 
October.  Both  the  women’s  and 
men’s  cross-country  teams  took  top 
honours — marking  the  fifth  year  in 
a row  for  the  women  and  the  fourth 
year  for  the  men.  In  addition,  coach 
Dave  Scott-Thomas  was  named 
Coach  of  the  Year  in  the  men’s  divi- 
sion- Also  bringing  home  gold  was 
the  women’s  rugby  team,  whose 
coach,  Colette  McAuley,  was  named 
OUA  Coach  of  the  Year.  The  rugby 
team  went  on  to  capture  bronze  at 
the  national  championship  Nov.  2. 


ON  BEING  CANADIAN 

This  year’s  Guelph  Lecture  on  Being 
Canadian  is  Nov.  7 at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  Guest  lecturer  is  award- 
winning filmmaker  Guy  Maddin, 
whose  most  recent  production  is 
My  Winnipeg.  The  literary  guest  is 
author  and  multimedia  artist  Rawi 
Hage,  whose  novel  Cockroach  has 
been  shortlisted  for  the  Giller  Prize, 
the  Rogers  Writers’  Trust  Fiction 
Prize  and  a Governor  General’s  Lit- 
erary Award.  Emcee  is  author  and 
cultural  curator  Sheila  Heti.  The 
evening  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  witli 
music  by  Melissa  McClelland.  For 
tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 


FAIR  NOVEMBER  RETURNS 

Fair  November,  U of  G’s  34th 
annual  show  and  sale  of  fine  Cana- 
dian crafts,  runs  Nov.  20  to  23  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday. 


The  Grades  Are  In  . . . 


And  the  top  marks  go  to  this  year’s  winners  of  the  U of  G Faculty  Association’s  teaching  awards. 
Distinguished  Professor  Awards  were  presented  Oct.  23  to  Profs.  Ryan  Gregory.  Integrative  Biology;  Elliott 
Currie,  Business;  Shawki  Areibi,  Engineering;  Hans  Bakker,  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  and  Massimo 
Marcone,  Food  Science.  Prof.  Lori  Jones,  Chemistry,  received  a Special  Merit  Award.  Standing  in  photo  ftom 
left  are  Areibi,  Currie,  Bakker  and  Marcone.  Seated  are  Gregory  and  Jones.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


‘Canada’s  Food  University’ 

When  it  comes  to  Anita  Stewart’s  new  food  book,  all  roads  lead  back  to  Guelph 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Like  a trail  of  bread  crumbs, 
there’s  a path  through  a new 
book  by  food  writer  Anita  Stewart 
that  leads  readers  to  what  she  calls 
“Canada’s  food  university.”  U of  G 
shows  up  throughout  Anita  Stewart's 
Canada:  The  Food,  the  Recipes,  the 
Stories,  published  by  HarperCoUins 
this  year. 

It’s  not  just  about  Guelph.  The 
Elora  writer’s  14th  book  includes 
recipes,  stories  and  traditions  about 
ethnic  and  indigenous  foods  and 
culture  collected  from  her  gastro- 
nomic travels  to  10  provinces. 

That  blended  approach  — foods 
and  the  people  behind  them  — ech- 
oes the  theme  of  Stewart’s  2000 
book,  The  Flavours  ofCanada:  A Cel- 
ebration of  the  Finest  Regional  Foods. 
And  the  broader  topic  of  promoting 
Canada’s  food  culture  links  the  new 
volume  with  her  related  activities, 
notably  running  Cuisine  Canada, 
the  national  alliance  of  the  country* * s 
culinary  professionals.  That  organi- 
zation, along  with  U of  G,  will  host 
the  Canadian  Culinary  Book  Awards 
at  this  year’s  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair,  which  runs  Nov.  7 to  16 
in  Toronto. 

But  Stewart’s  new  300-page  vol- 
ume returns  repeatedly  to  U of  G’s 
research  role  in  food  and  agricultural 
sciences.  “It’s  absolutely  critical  to 
Canada  that  we  support  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,”  she  says. 

Those  Guelph  references  span  a 
variety  of  research  projects  and  firsts 


for  the  University,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

• beekeeping  lectures  and  the  bee 
lab  run  by  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College; 

• aquaculture  science  at  the  Alma 
Research  Station; 

• plant  scientists  such  as  Gary 
Johnston  (Yukon  Gold  potato), 
Charles  Zavitz  (OAC  21  barley) 
and  plant  agriculture  professor 
Duane  Falk; 

“It’s  absolutely  critical 
to  Canada  that  we 
support  the  University 
of  Guelph.” 

• “cyber  tomatoes”  grown  from 
seeds  germinated  aboard  a space 
shuttle  under  environmental  biol- 
ogy professor  Mike  Dixon’s 
Tomatosphere  project; 

• courses  in  making  cheese  and  ice 
cream,  run  by  food  science  profes- 
sors Art  Hill  and  Doug  Goff;  and 

• Project  Soy,  an  annual  student 
contest  to  find  new  uses  for  soy- 
beans. 

Research  technician  Vanessa 
Currie  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture  shows  up  on  two  counts. 
The  book  features  her  annual  potato 
growing  trials  at  the  Elora  Research 
Station  and  her  own  recipe  for  shep- 
herd’s pie  with  buttermilk  mashed 
potato  topping. 


Stewart  also  acknowledges  Royal 
Winter  Fair  president  and  OAC  pro- 
fessor Rob  McLaughlin.  As  OAC 
dean  in  the  early  1990s,  he  first 
worked  with  her  on  the  inaugural 
Northern  Bounty  food  conference 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Cui- 
sine Canada. 

Referring  to  her  new  book, 
McLaughlin  says:  “To  me,  it’s  as 
much  a geography  and  history  and 
cookbook  as  it  is  about  food.  It’s  in- 
sights into  people  and  places.” 

For  her  new  book,  Stewart  visited 
numerous  kitchens  — literal  and  fig- 
urative — representing  a range  of 
ethnic  groups  across  Canada.  Back  in 
Elora,  she  tested  the  book’s  recipes  in 
her  own  kitchen,  where  she  offers  a 
visitor  freshly  made  buttermilk 
scones  with  cheese  and  onion  while 
cooking  squash  as  filling  for  a 
Thanksgiving  flan. 

Among  the  volume’s  highlights, 
she  points  to  the  first-time  printing 
of  a “legendary  recipe”  for  gateau 
basque  from  a Toronto  restaurateur 
vrith  French  roots.  Other  recipes 
came  from  friends  and  family,  in- 
cluding her  sons,  all  of  them  cooks. 
(Not  included  in  Anita  Stewart’s 
Canada  is  any  insect  recipe  con- 
cocted by  son  Jeff,  a former  U of  G 
professor  who  now  teaches  at  Niag- 
ara College  and  who  promotes 
“creepy  crawly  cooking.”) 

She  says  a recent  book  tour  high- 
light was  a stop  in  Ottawa  where  a 
chef  used  the  new  volume  to  create  a 
meal  in  the  House  of  Commons  din- 
ing room. 


people 

THOMPSON  PLAY  NOMINATED 

Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  is  a finalist  for 
a 2008  Governor  General’s  Literary 
Award  for  her  political  play  Palace 
of  the  End.  One  of  Canada’s  most 
distinguished  playwrights,  Thomp- 
son has  won  two  previous  Governor 
General's  Awards,  in  1989  for  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Dark  and  in  1984 
for  Wltite  Biting  Dog.  Aw^ard  win- 
ners will  be  announced  Nov.  18  in 
Montreal. 


STUDENT-ATHLETE  HONOURED 

U of  G graduate  student  Brae  Anne 
McArthur  joined  an  elite  group  of 
scholars  last  month  when  she  was 
named  one  of  the  Desjardins  Top 
Eight  Academic  All-Canadians  by 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  award,  students 
must  already  be  Academic  All- 
Canadians,  a status  bestowed  on 
university  athletes  svho  maintain  an 
average  of  at  least  80  per  cent  while 
competing  for  a varsity  team. 
McArthur  is  completing  the  mas- 
ter’s portion  of  a PhD  in  child  clini- 
cal psychology. 


LIBRARIAN  PRESENTS  POSTER 
AT  WASHINGTON  FORUM 

Peggy  Pritchard,  an  academic  liai- 
son librarian  in  the  U of  G Library, 
presented  a poster  at  the  Associa- 
tion of  Research  Libraries’  Fall 
Forum  in  Washington,  D.C.  Titled 
“Transforming  Curriculum:  The 
Embedded  Science  Librarian,”  the 
poster  highlighted  her  work  in  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science.  It  earned  her  an  invitation 
locontributetoaspecialissueoftbe  \ 
I-  JourrttUo/LiifraryAdmiftismtrionon  j 
emerging  practices  in  science  and 
technology  librarianship. 


GRAD  STUDENT  URNS  KUDOS 

Ichiro  Inamoto,  a PhD  student  in 
the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology,  won  the  award  for 
best  poster  presentation  at  the 
International  Pasteurellaceae  Soci- 
ety meeting  held  in  Sorrento,  Italy, 
last  month.  The  title  of  his  presenta- 
tion is:  “Investigation  Into  the  Role 
of  NarPQ  Two-Component  Signal 
Transduction  System  in  Gene  Reg- 
ulation in  Mannheimia  haemolytica. 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  Reggie  Lo. 


In  Memoriam 

N.R.  (Rick)  Richards,  first  dean  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
died  Oct.  19at  the  age  of92.  A 1938 
graduate  of  OAC  and  a graduate  of 
Michigan  State  and  Laval  Univer- 
sity, he  was  a pioneer  in  soil  classifi- 
cation work.  He  returned  to  OAC 
in  1951  to  chair  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science.  With  the 
founding  of  U of  G in  1964,  he 
became  OAC’s  first  dean,  serving  in 
that  position  until  1972.  He  offi- 
cially retired  in  1 98 1 but  continued 
to  serve  in  a consulting  role.  Prof. 
Richards  was  named  a Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  1983  and 
an  Alumnus  ofHonour  in  1999  and 
joined  the  Order  of  OAC  in  1999. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary; 
two  children,  Robin  and  Gregory; 
and  six  grandchildren.  A tree  will 
be  planted  in  his  memory  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 
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No  Tricks,  Just  Treats 
on  Halloween  This  Year 

Campus  community  turns  scary  day  into  caring  day  for  United  Way 


OCT.  31  WAS  A DAY  OF  TREATS  for  the  U of  G 
campus  and  people  across  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County.  More  tlian  400  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
retirees  filled  Peter  Clark  Hall  for  a lunchtime  Halloween 
party  and  “University  Idol”  competition  held  as  a 
fundraiser  for  the  United  Way  campaign. 

The  talent  competition  was  hosted  by  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Hospitality  Services.  Six  Idol  hopefuls  per- 
formed at  the  Halloween  party,  but  the  competition  is  far 
from  over.  A video  of  the  six  performances  is  online  at 
www.idol.  uoguelph.ca,  and  you  can  “vote”  until  Dec.  1 
by  making  a donation  to  your  favourite  performer’s 
United  Way  ballot  box. 

Taking  the  stage  were  undergraduate  student  Amy 
Nodwell  of  the  College  of  Management  and  Economics, 
Prof.  Sky  Gilbert  of  the  College  of  Arts,  United  Way 
co-chair  Jennifer  Beehler  and  undergraduate  student 
Diya  Sharma  of  OVC,  PhD  candidate  Majid  Hassas 
Roudsari  of  OAC  and  the  Blitz  Bollywood  Dance  Crew 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 
The  dancers  were  students  Somasundaram  Subbu,  Aikha 
Wong,  Arpana  Chakravarty,  Alyson  Shook,  Aesees 
Bakhshi,  Khadijah  Haji,  Jenny  Stodola  and  Ashish 
Trikha,  who  manages  the  group. 

The  performers  were  judged  by  celebrities  Paula 
(Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  associate  vice-president  (research) 
agri-food  and  partnerships)  and  Miss  Piggy  (Prof.  Cate 
Dewey,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine), who  assured  each  competitor  that  he  or  she  would 
be  the  winner. 

The  real  winner  will  be  determined  by  $1  vote  dona- 
tions. Ballot  boxes  are  located  across  campus,  and  you 


Higher  Wages 
Lure  Canadian 
Grads  South 

Earnings  gap  greatest  in  computer  science,  engineering 


will  receive  a tax  receipt  if  your  donation  is  $ 1 0 or  more 
and  is  attached  to  a U of  G United  Way  pledge  card. 
Pledge  cards  can  be  downloaded  from  the  Idol  website. 
The  site  will  post  weekly  updates  on  the  amount  of 
money  each  Idol  has  raised,  giving  you  a chance  to  top  up 
your  donation  before  the  Dec.  1 deadline. 

You  can  vote  even  if  you  aren’t  part  of  the  campus 
community.  Off-campus  voters  should  fill  out  a United 
Way  pledge  card  and  mail  it  to  Lori  Arsenault  at  the 
United  Way,  85  Westmount  Rd.,  Guelph  ON  NIH  5J2. 

The  Halloween  party  also  included  a costume  compe- 
tition. Prizes  for  best  costume  were  awarded  to  Nicol 
Perkins  of  OVC  and  Jack  Chapman,  infant  son  of  stu- 
dent Danielle  Pearce. 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Higher  earnings  are  enticing 
some  of  Canada’s  brightest 
university  graduates  to  start  their 
careers  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  bringing  in  dose  to  50  per  cent 
more  than  their  counterparts  who 
stayed  in  Canada,  according  to  new 
research  by  Prof.  David  Walters, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Walters,  who  worked  with  David 
Zarifa  of  Statistics  Canada,  found 
the  difference  in  earnings  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
most  pronounced  among  graduates 
with  degrees  related  to  computer 
science  and  engineering. 

“Given  such  a large  earnings  gap, 
the  recruitment  strategies  of  some 
U.S.  organizations  and  the  boom  in 
the  information  technology  sector, 
it’s  not  surprising  that  these  degree 
holders  are  leaving  Canada  in  the 
greatest  numbers,”  says  Walters. 

Published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Canadian  Public  Policy,  this  study  is 
the  first  to  compare  the  early  eco- 
nomic returns  of  new  graduates  who 
stayed  in  Canada  with  those  of  new 


U of  G,  City  Take  ‘Grow  Guelph’  to  Royal 


The  University  and  the  City  of 
Guelph  are  taking  their  “Grow 
Guelph”  message  to  the  86th  annual 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  Nov. 
7 to  16  at  Exhibition  Place  in 
Toronto. 

Grow  Guelph  is  a multi-partner 
marketing  strategy  to  build  greater 
brand  recognition  for  the  life  sci- 
ences and  agri-food  opportunities  in 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County.  The 
campaign,  which  involves  local 
biotech  companies  as  well,  is  also 
about  protecting  and  promoting  the 
region’s  agricultural  roots,  whether 
as  a tourism  destination  or  a new  in- 
vestment opportunity. 


“Grow  Guelph  sends  a simple 
and  clear  message  that  this  region  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  agri-food, 
from  the  food  we  eat  to  how  it’s  pro- 
duced to  new  inventions,”  says  Sue 
Bennett,  U of  G’s  director  of  com- 
munity relations. 

The  Grow  Guelph  exhibit  will  in- 
clude displays  about  building  cars 
and  other  items  out  of  biomaterials, 
how  plants  are  being  developed  to 
improve  health  and  fight  disease, 
DNA  bar-coding  and  growing  plants 
in  space. 

Guelph  research  and  inventions 
that  have  spurred  local  economic  de- 
velopment will  also  be  highlighted, 
along  with  U of  G field  crops  and 


horticultural  varieties  that  have  re- 
sulted in  higher  yields,  improved 
quality  or  better  disease  resistance. 

The  Royal  is  billed  as  the  largest 
indoor  event  combining  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  canine  and 
equestrian  exhibits.  It  attracts  more 
than  350,000  people  and  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  University 
and  city  to  send  the  message  that  the 
region  is  the  place  for  all  things  agri- 
culture, says  Bennett. 

In  addition  to  the  Grow  Guelph 
displays,  the  University  will  show- 
case other  innovations  and  cut- 
ting-edge research  at  this  year’s  fair, 
with  displays  and  talks  covering  a 
broad  range  of  topics.  The  Ontario 


Veterinary  College  and  its  Pet  Trust 
Fund,  for  example,  vrill  have  a 
hands-on  display  that  includes  mod- 
els and  X-rays  of  canine  anatomy. 
The  University’s  Colonel  K.L. 
Campbell  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  will  also  have  a 
display. 

Equine  Guelph  will  again  be  run- 
ning its  EquiMania  exhibit  aimed  at 
teaching  young  people  about  horse 
health  care  and  riding  safety  through 
hands-on  activities. 

The  Canadian  Culinary  Cook- 
book Awards,  which  are  co-spon- 
sored by  U of  G,  will  be  presented  on 
the  Royal’s  opening  day.  U of  G will 
also  take  part  in  the  fair’s  “Journey  to 
Your  Good  Health”  display  with 
Cuisine  Canada  and  the  City  of 
Guelph. 

In  the  Royal  show  rings,  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  a strong  presence 
with  students,  faculty  and  alumni 
participating  as  competitors  and 
judges.  And  at  the  helm  of  the  fair  is 
Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  who  was  sec- 
onded from  his  position  as  the  Uni- 
versity’s associate  vice-president 
(research)  agri-food  and  partner- 
ships in  2007. 


grads  who  left  to  work  in  the  States. 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  research- 
ers examined  the  first  two  years  of 
employment  of  students  who  gradu- 
ated from  a Canadian  university  in 
2000.  They  used  data  from  Stats 
Canada’s  national  graduates  survey. 

Overall,  Canadian  grads  who 
moved  south  of  the  border  reported 
earning  about  24  per  cent  more  than 
their  counterparts  who  stayed  in 
Canada.  The  number  rose  to  nearly 
50  per  cent  for  engineering  and 
computer  science  grads. 

“These  findings  offer  critical  in- 
formation for  policy-makers  who 
may  seek  to  target  specific  groups  of 
highly  compensated  leavers,  since 
these  individuals  may  have  a higher 
propensity  to  leave  Canada,”  says 
Walters. 

Although  the  total  number  of 
graduates  lured  to  the  United  States 
was  small  — only  about  400  made 
the  move,  compared  with  6,000  who 
remained  in  Canada — the  research- 
ers found  that  most  of  those  who  mi- 
grated south  were  heavily  concen- 
trated in  fields  vital  to  the  economy. 

“They  are  physicians,  nurses,  en- 
gineers, professors,  computer  scien- 
tists and  entrepreneurs,  and  those 
few  fields  are  important  for  Can- 
ada’s productivity  in  a global  knowl- 
edge economy,”  says  Walters. 

Even  more  worrisome  is  that 
those  who  stayed  in  Canada  were 
less  likely  to  have  obtained  a scholar- 
ship, suggesting  that  those  who  went 
to  the  States  may  be  more  talented 
than  those  who  remained,  he  adds. 

“Canada  may  be  losing  some  of 
its  brighter  minds  in  the  move.” 

To  combat  the  loss,  policy-mak- 
ers should  consider  targeting  new 
graduates  who  are  more  heavily  re- 
warded in  the  U.S.  labour  market, 
such  as  engineers  and  computer  sci- 
entists, and  offer  them  comparable 
wages,  benefits  and  tax  structures, 
says  Walters. 

Canadian  IT  companies,  in  par- 
ticular, need  to  start  following  what 
some  U.S.  organizations  are  doing 
and  actively  recruit  students  and  in- 
form them  of  their  employment  op- 
portunities before  graduation. 

“In  this  new  age  of  technological 
innovation  and  knowledge-inten- 
sive labour,  governments  around  the 
world  have  been  pressured  to 
tighten  their  grip  on  highly  skilled 
workers.  The  Canadian  economy 
certainly  needs  these  individuals  in 
order  to  stay  competitive  in  a global 
knowledge  economy.” 
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*Let  Bygones  Be  Bygones* 


With  Remembrance  Day  nearing,  food  science  prof  recounts  story  of  his  family’s  wartime  experience 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

By  1954,  Genji  and  Yoshiko 
Yada  wanted  to  make  a fresh 
start.  At  least  five  years  had  passed 
since  the  couple  had  left  the 
internment  camp  for  Japanese  Cana- 
dians in  British  Columbia’s  Interior 
and  returned  to  Vancouver’s  south 
side.  There  they’d  been  living  above 
their  grocery  store  with  their  three 
young  children  — brothers  Shane 
and  Gen  and  their  younger  sister, 
Keiko. 

Now  with  a fourth  child  on  the 
way,  the  Yadas  wanted  more  room. 
On  the  lot  next  to  their  Red  and 
White  Store  on  Berkeley  Street, 
Genji  built  a "Vancouver  Special.’’ 
Despite  its  name,  there  was  noth- 
ing special  about  the  new  house  — 
just  a main  floor  and  a basement.  But 
“that’s  the  house  where  I grew  up,” 
says  food  science  professor  Rickey 
Yada,  holder  of  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Food  Protein  Structure,  sci- 
entific director  of  the  Advanced 
Foods  and  Materials  Network  based 
at  U of  G,  and  the  postwar  baby  of 
the  family. 

Anything  would  have  been  pala- 
tial compared  with  the  wooden 
house  insulated  with  tarpaper  that 
his  parents  shared  with  another  fam- 
ily during  most  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

Along  with  their  in-laws  on  both 
sides,  the  Yadas  were  among  more 
than  22,000  Japanese  Canadians 
rounded  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  sent  to  live  in  internment 
camps  in  the  B.C.  Interior  after  the 
Dec.  7,  1941,  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbour. 

They  wound  up  in  a camp  near 
Kamloops.  Like  many  men,  Genji 
was  assigned  to  a road  crew.  That  left 
his  wife  to  raise  two  toddlers  and 
their  infant  sister,  born  in  1943. 
Arriving  a decade  later,  Rickey 


had  escaped  his  family’s  wartime  ex- 
perience. As  he  grew  up,  he  heard  a 
few  stories,  mostly  about  how  cold  it 
got  with  only  wood  and  tarpaper  to 
keep  out  -30  C temperatures.  How 
his  mother  would  melt  snow  on  the 
stove  for  water  to  wash  the  baby’s  di- 
apers. And  how  a wolf  trapped  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  outhouse  once,  until 
his  brother  managed  to  chase  it 
away. 

“I  had  heard  stuff  piecemeal,  but 
I really  didn’t  take  a huge  interest  in 
it,”  says  Rickey.  As  with  other  fami- 
lies who  had  lived  through  intern- 


ment, “it  wasn’t  a topic  for  discus- 
sion because  it  was  probably  painful. 
It  was  not  talked  about  a lot.’’ 

His  parents  didn’t  express  anger 
or  bitterness  over  their  treatment, 
even  though  they  might  have  been 
forgiven  for  harbouring  resentment. 

Like  many  internees,  his  mother 
had  actually  been  bom  in  Canada. 
Yoshiko  had  gone  to  school  in  Japan 
and  returned  to  B.C.,  where  she  mar- 
ried Genji. 

After  being  interned,  the  couple 
received  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  their  first  grocery  store,  but  it  was 


nowhere  near  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

ftickey  Temembctsbis  motb«  us- 
ing a Japanese  term  that  meant  let 
bygones  be  bygones.”  After  the  war, 
they  had  to  move  on.  “It  was  like 
fate.” 

Like  his  older  siblings,  he  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  youth  helping  to  run 
that  Red  and  White  franchise  next 
door  to  their  new  house  on  Berkeley 
Street.  There  were  shelves  to  stock, 
the  counter  to  mind,  groceries  to  de- 
liver. 

It  was  only  during  his  undergrad- 


uate years  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  that  Rickey  began  to  look 
into  the  family  history  for  an  English 
essay  on  the  internment. 

He  remembers  wincing  over  the 
references  that  were  routinely  used 
in  old  newspaper  accounts  from  the 
war  years.  “It  was  a real  eye-opener 
for  me  because  I had  been  protected 
from  the  hardships  of  war.” 

He  went  on  to  do  graduate  work  i 
at  UBC,  completing  his  PhD  in  1984  | 
before  joining  U of  G’s  Department 
of  Food  Science. 

His  three  siblings  stUl  live  in  Van- 
couver. Shane  is  69.  Gen  is  67.  Keiko 
turned  65  this  year.  She  now  lives  in 
that  Vancouver  Special  with  her  hus-  | 
band,  Ray  Girard.  They  had  origi- 
nally moved  in  to  look  after  her 
ailing  mother,  who’d  lived  alone 
since  Genji’s  death  in  1983.  Yoshiko 
died  seven  years  ago. 

The  Guelph  professor  now  visits 
at  least  tvrice  a year.  For  the  54- 
year-old,  there’s  nostalgia  in  seeing 
the  old  house.  Next  door,  the  store 
building  still  stands.  His  parents  sold 
the  business  back  in  the  1970s,  after 
none  of  the  kids  wanted  to  take  it 
over. 

Some  years  ago,  the  store  was 
sold  again  and  renovated  to  house  a I 
church  congregation. 

This  summer,  Rickey  took  an 
eight-hour  drive  from  Vancouver  to  I 
New  Denver  in  B.C.’s  West  1 
Kootenay  region.  There  he  visiied  \ 
the  Nikkei  Internment  Memorial  [ 
Centre,  located  on  the  site  of  a for- 
mer internment  camp. 

Back  in  Guelph,  he  shakes  his 
head,  xmable  to  ima^e  the  condi- 
tions his  family  must  have  endured 
in  their  tarpaper  house  — condi- 
tions that  fate  somehow  spared  him. 
Growing  up  in  that  Vancouver  Spe- 
cial, “I  was  catered  to,”  he  says.  “I  got 
most  everything  I wanted.  I consider 
myself  very  fortunate.” 
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U ofG  study  shows  flight  limits  amount  of  DNA 

in  bird  genomes 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  DNA,  birds  pack  light 
for  flying,  says  Prof  Ryan  Gregory, 
Integrative  Biology. 

Gregory  says  his  work  with  Ontario  song- 
birds adds  weight  to  the  intriguing  theory  that 
flying  limits  the  amount  of  genetic  baggage 
avian  species  can  carry  around. 

It’s  not  that  birds  might  be  literally  weighed 
down  by  dragging  along  too  much  DNA,  he 
says.  Rather,  it’s  that  flight  costs  so  much  en- 
ergy-wise that  birds’  cells  — and  the  genetic 
material  inside  them  — need  to  remain  as  trim 
as  possible. 

His  study  of  songbird  genomes  and  flight 
was  published  this  fall  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  B.  Gregory  wrote  the  article  with 
master’s  student  Chandler  Andrews  and  U of  G 
zoology  graduate  Stuart  Mackenzie,  program 
co-ordinator  at  the  Long  Point  Bird  Observa- 
tory run  by  Bird  Studies  Canada  on  Lake  Erie. 

Other  researchers  have  suggested  that  pow- 
ered flight  imposes  metabolic  constraints  on 


cell  size  and  genome  size.  But  the  Guelph  study 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  and  the  first  to  link 
birds’  genome  size  with  wing  size  to  directly 
measure  flight  efficiency. 

As  a group,  birds  have  the  smallest  and  least 
variable  amounts  of  DNA  compared  with  am- 
phibians, reptiles  and  mammals.  Across  am- 
phibians, the  amount  of  genetic  material  may 
range  from  one  billion  to  1 20  billion  base  pairs 
(the  chemical  building  blocks  of  DNA). 
Amounts  across  birds  range  between  only 
about  one  billion  and  two  billion  base  pairs  — 
even  though  there  are  more  species  of  birds 
than  species  of  other  land  vertebrates. 

Passerines,  or  songbirds,  make  up  the  larg- 
est single  group  of  birds,  with  about  5,700  spe- 
cies. Gregory  wondered  whether  he'd  find  the 
genome  size  trend  in  that  diverse  group  alone. 
Sure  enough,  "we  looked  within  that  group 
and  still  found  the  pattern,”  he  says. 

The  researchers  sampled  birds  caught  and 
released  at  Long  Point  in  2007.  Besides 
weighing  the  birds  and  collecting  blood  sam- 
ples, they  looked  at  wingspan  and  used  wing 


area  to  calculate  a wing  loading  index.  That  al- 
lowed them  to  compare  flying  efficiency  or 
strength. 

The  Guelph  study  showed  that  stronger  or 
more  specialized  flyers  have  smaller  genomes. 
Among  18  families  of  songbirds  in  the  study, 
tree  creepers,  chickadees  and  kinglets  had  the 
smallest  genomes;  finches,  warblers  and 
thrushes  had  the  largest. 

Flying  takes  a lot  of  energy,  says  Gregory. 
Smaller  cells  with  relatively  high  surface  areas 
allow  for  better  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  during  all  that  effort.  Small  genomes 
may  lead  to  smaller  blood  cells. 

Broadening  the  scope,  he  points  to  a study 
of  dinosaur  cells  published  in  Nature  last  year. 
Using  fossil  bones  and  estimates  of  genome 
sizes,  researchers  found  that  theropod  dino- 
saurs — the  group  that  led  to  modem  birds  — 
had  smaller  genomes  than  other  branches  that 
were  more  like  today’s  reptiles. 

That  pattern  makes  sense  in  evolutionary 
terms,  he  says,  although  it  suggests  that 
genomes  started  shrinking  before  flight. 


Higher  metabolic  rates  in  theropods  may  have 
driven  genome  size  down  initially,  helping  to 
set  the  stage  for  flight  requirements  when  their 
feathered  descendants  lifted  off,  he  says. 

Other  constraints  on  genome  size  may  be 
metamorphosis  and  speedy  growth  and  devel- 
opment. In  a separate  paper  published  this 
summer  in  the  journal  Heredity,  Gregory  and  a 
colleague  from  Texas  A8cM  University  related 
genome  size  in  vinegar  flies  to  the  insects’  de- 
velopment rates.  (The  vinegar  fly  genome  con- 
sists of  about  180  million  base  pairs,  compared 
with  about  3'A  billion  in  humans.) 

Genomes  can  grow  and  shrink  as  DNA  se- 
quences are  copied  or  eliminated  during  copy- 
ing. That’s  particularly  the  case  for  so-called 
junk  DNA  — long  stretches  of  the  genome 
sandwiched  between  genes  that  don’t  code  for 
proteins. 

Hoping  to  learn  more  about  factors  con- 
nected to  genome  size,  Gregory  and  his  stu- 
dents are  now  studying  various  groups  of 
animals,  including  bats,  moths,  ants,  moUusks, 
sponges,  dragonflies,  wasps  and  bees.  j 
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insight 

A Walk  to  Remember 

The  walk  is  over,  but  the  journey  toward  peace  in  Darfur  has  only  just  begun 


Editor’s  note:  Yvonne  Su  is  a Chancellor’s  Scholar  and  sec- 
ond*year  international  development  student  who  is  co- 
ordinator of  the  Central  Student  Association  human  rights 
office. 

Last  April,  I took  the  first  steps  that  led  me  down  a 
298-kiJometre  journey  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton 
with  24  complete  strangers  for  the  Walk  for  Darfur. 
The  walk  was  started  two  years  ago  by  students  at 
Edmonton's  Grant  MacEwan  University  who  could  no  longer 
stand  by  as  genocide  rages  on  across  the  ocean. 

I heard  about  the  walk  last  January  and  couldn’t  stop  think- 
ing about  it.  1 asked  myself:  How  could  I continue  being  an  ac- 
tivist knowing  1 didn’t  go  on  the  walk?  Three  months  later,  I 
found  myself  travelling  across  the  country  to  walk  a compara- 
tively minute  portion  back. 

I was  under  the  impression  we  would  be  tenting  along  the 
highway  and  eating  cheap  food,  but  that  hadn’t  stopped  me. 
Nothing  had  stopped  me.  For  some  reason,  the  walk  and,  more 
important,  the  cause  it  supported  had  such  a powerful  pull  that 
not  even  the  idea  of  blistered  and  broken  feet  put  a dent  in  my 
determination. 

But  nothing  was  what  I expected.  The  strangers  were 
friendly,  the  food  was  delicious,  we  slept  indoors,  and  the  walk 
vras  more  intense  than  I had  ever  imagined.  After  the  first  10 
km,  every  step  was  a knife  in  my  foot.  I tried  not  to  think  about 
the  pain  by  filling  my  mind  with  memories  from  the  past  year, 
many  of  which  brought  a smile  to  my  face,  and  I was  reminded 
of  everyone  who  has  supported  me  and  the  people  I was  walking 
for  — the  people  of  Darfur. 

For  me,  the  walk  was  a metaphor  for  achieving  your  goals  in 
life  and  being  who  you  want  to  be.  Every  morning  we  were  told 
how  far  we  had  to  walk,  and  it  would  be  depressing  and  empow- 
ering at  the  same  time.  Depressing  because  we  realized  that,  un- 
like us,  the  people  of  Darfur  don’t  know  when  and  where  they 
have  to  stop  to  end  the  day  and  can’t  go  back  to  a secure  place 
vdth  electricity,  water,  food  and  a warm  sleeping  bag.  Nor  can 
they  risk  taking  breaks  like  we  did. 

At  the  same  time,  having  a goal  was  empowering  because,  al- 
though 40  km  is  an  overwhelming  distance  for  me,  1 knew  it 
could  be  accomplished  if  taken  step  by  step  like  many  things  in 
life.  So  day  after  day,  we  set  out  to  complete  the  298-km  walk 
step  by  step,  and  despite  the  pain  we  all  felt,  we  pushed  on. 

I knew  I needed  to  take  that  next  step  to  reach  my  goals  and 
to  be  the  person  I want  to  be.  In  our  society,  we  have  the  choice 
to  be  who  we  want  to  be  and  do  what  we  want  to  do,  but  many 


By  Yvonne  Su 

people  don’t  have  that  luxury,  so  we  must  work  to  bring  choice 
to  those  who  have  been  stripped  of  such  freedom. 

Our  walk  was  long  and  torturous,  but  we  endured  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  immense  suffering  the  people  of  Darfur  ex- 
perience every  day.  We  walk  for  peace,  we  walk  for  global  ac- 
tion, and  we  walk  for  the  people  of  Darfur. 

The  current  genocide  in  Darfur  is  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  as  one  of  the  world’s  worst  humanitarian  crises.  After 
decades  of  neglect,  drought,  oppression  and  tension  over  land 
disputes,  serious  conflict  erupted  in  2003.  That  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  two  rebel  groups  that  mounted  an  insurgency  against 
the  central  government.  The  two  groups  consisted  mostly  of 
“non-Arab  black  African”  Muslim  agrarian  farmers  from  vari- 
ous tribes.  In  response,  the  government  gave  more  arms  and 
support  to  local  militias,  which  were  composed  mainly  of  “Arab 
black  African”  Muslim  nomads. 

“Stopping  this  genocide  may  seem  overwhelming 
and  almost  impossible,  but  ifs  not.  You  can  do 
anything  you  want  if  you  take  it  step  by  step. 
When  we're  all  moving  together,  we  will  bring 
peace  to  the  people  of  Darfur  and  Congo.  ” 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  militias  have  systematically 
raped,  tortured  and  murdered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Darfuri  civilians.  The  genocide  has  already  claimed  more  than 
400,000  lives.  To  date,  more  than  2.5  million  people  have  been 
displaced  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  live  in  overcrowded 
refiigee  camps. 

We  must  be  the  voice  for  the  voiceless  and  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  provide  them  with  more  choice.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  speaking  up  and  taking  action.  For  that  reason, 
the  Central  Student  Association  human  rights  office  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Jewish  Students’  Organization  (JSO),  Students 
Taking  Action  Now-Darfur , World  University  Service  of  Can- 
ada and  Fighting  for  Peace  in  Congo  have  named  November 
Genocide  Awareness  Month.  It  kicked  off  this  week  with  the 
ISO’s  annual  Holocaust  Education  Week,  which  includes  a talk 
by  Holocaust  survivor  Amek  Adler  Nov.  6 at  7 p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Centre. 

Throughout  the  month,  we  will  be  holding  action  booths  in 
the  UC,  BuUnng  and  Creelman  Hall.  At  these  booths,  you  can 


sign  a postcard,  participate  in  “Cookie  for  a Call"  in  the  UC  and 
call  1-800-GENOCID(E)  to  leave  a message  for  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper,  St^phane  Dion  or  David  Emerson.  You  can  let 
them  know  what  you  think  about  the  crisis  in  Darfur  and  what 
you’d  like  to  see  the  government  do  to  stop  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people.  Let  them  know  you 
want  Canada  to  play  a critical  role  in  ending  the  genocide  and 
ending  it  now. 

The  people  of  Darfur  aren’t  numbers  to  be  counted  as  a loss 
— they  are  people  just  like  you  and  me.  And  they  have  rights, 
just  like  you  and  I do.  Ifyou  believe  in  those  rights,  stand  up  for 
Darfur  and  do  something. 

If  leaving  messages  isn’t  your  thing,  we’ll  be  having  weekly 
letter-writing  campaigns  in  the  Bullring.  We’ll  give  you  a tem- 
plate to  work  from  and  a “Lollipop  for  a Letter.” 

We  also  plan  to  hold  a Congo  art  exchange  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  encourage  students  to  create  art  to  share  with  women 
recovering  from  war  in  Congo.  The  art  will  be  sent  to  a local 
hospital  there,  along  with  the  money  raised  for  art  supplies,  so 
the  women  can  create  their  own  art  and  send  it  back  to  Guelph. 
There  will  also  be  workshops,  speaker  panels  and  movie  screen- 
ings throughout  the  month. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  launching  the  “Paper  Cranes  for 
Peace  Project.”  Students  vdll  be  invited  to  fold  a peace  crane  and 
wnte  a peace  message  on  it.  The  goal  is  to  get  students  to  reflect 
about  peace  and  what  it  means  to  them,  and  to  take  action  on  it 
by  making  a crane  and  committing  to  whatever  peace  message 
they  write.  Whether  it’s  ending  the  genocide  in  Darfur  or  stop- 
ping violence  against  women,  students  should  take  it  to  heart 
and  live  by  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  we  hope  to  string  all  the  cranes 
on  helium  balloons  and  release  them  inside  the  UC  as  a symbol 
of  the  University’s  commitment  to  peace.  A day  or  so  later,  we’ll 
take  them  down  and  ship  them  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
with  a letter  asking  rfa^er  to  restore  Canada’s  reputation  as  a 
peacekeeping  country  that  would  not  sit  by  as  human  rights  are 
abused  all  over  the  world. 

Genocide  is  horrible,  but  so  is  knowing  that  innocent  people 
in  the  world  are  being  systematically  raped,  tortured  and  killed 
because  of  their  skin  colour  and  letting  it  happen  as  though  it 
doesn’t  affect  you.  Stopping  this  genocide  may  seem  over- 
whelming and  almost  impossible,  but  it’s  not.  You  can  do  any- 
thing you  want  if  you  take  it  step  by  step.  When  we’re  all  moving 
together,  we  will  bring  peace  to  the  people  of  Darfur  and 
Congo. 


Seeding  Business  Ideas 

Potato  project  sprouts  new  program  linking  student  entrepreneurs  with  businesses 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


IT  ALL  started  WITH  gluten-free 
beer  made  from  potatoes.  Some 
Guelph  students  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  new  product  in  a class 
taught  by  Prof.  Elliott  Currie, 
Business.  The  students  were  asked  to 
develop  new  products  based  on 
agricultural  products  and  to  create 
business  and  marketing  plans. 

It  was  part  of  an  interdisciplinary 
product  development  course  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Potato  Board 
and  Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario.  The 
course,  which  involves  Currie  and 
seven  other  U of  G faculty,  has  ex- 
panded recently  with  support  from 
the  University’s  Learning  Enhance- 
ment Fund. 

The  potato  beer  was  a huge  hit 
with  the  Ontario  Potato  Board  and 
the  Celiac  Society,  whose  members 
were  optimistic  about  its  chances  of 


one  day  sitting  on  Beer  Store  shelves. 

“It  got  us  thinking:  ‘What  else  can 
we  do?”’  says  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Business. 

“Our  students  have  wonderful 
ideas;  we  wanted  to  come  up  vwth  a 
way  of  supporting  their  creativity 
while  providing  some  real-life  expe- 
rience of  what’s  involved  in  develop- 
ing and  running  a business.” 

What  they  came  up  vrith  is  a new 
project  that  will  see  U of  G linking  up 
with  the  Guelph-Wellington  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  Centre  (GWBEC) 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Small 
Business  and  Consumer  Services. 

Up  to  20  third-year  students  will 
participate  in  a series  of  workshops 
and  learning  modules  aimed  at  de- 
veloping entrepreneurial  skills.  They 
will  also  develop  business  plans  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a GWBEC  ad- 
viser and  U of  G frculty  member. 


The  sessions  will  double  as  a win- 
ter semester  course,  with  the  stu- 
dents receiving  academic  credit 
based  on  their  performance  and 
business  plans. 

The  workshops  will  be  held  at  the 
GWBEC  in  downtown  Guelph,  and 
the  U of  G students  will  have  the 
same  access  to  resources  and  advis- 
ers as  other  potential  new  business 
owners. 

“Our  students  will  get  to  experi- 
ence what  it’s  like  to  be  part  of  an  in- 
cubator of  business  ideas  within  a 
community,”  Christensen  Hughes 
says.  “They  will  be  working  with  ex- 
perienced entrepreneurs  and  learn- 
ing side-by-side  with  local  people 
who  are  interested  in  starting  their 
own  business.  It’s  truly  a creative 
community-based  learning  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  are  delighted  to  be 
partnering  with  the  GWBEC  in  this 
venture.” 


GWBEC  executive  director  Judi 
RiddoUs  says:  “We  are  pleased  to 
work  jointly  with  the  University. 
This  is  an  applied  learning  experi- 
ence that  also  connects  students  with 
other  potential  business  owners  in 
the  community.  It  really  encourages 
the  blend  of  academic  and  personal 
entrepreneurship.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  se- 
mester, students  can  apply  as  indi- 
viduals for  $3,000  start-up  awards 
offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Small 
Business  and  Consumer  Services. 
Those  who  receive  funding  may  con- 
tinue the  program  for  a second  se- 
mester, using  the  award  to  start  their 
business  under  the  guidance  of  a 
University  of  Guelph  adviser  and  a 
GWBEC  mentor. 

The  ministry  has  set  aside  eight 
awards  for  U of  G students.  They  can 
also  compete  against  other  aspiring 
entrepreneurs  in  the  program  for  ad- 


ditional awards  available  through 
the  provincial  agency,  then  continue 
for  a second  semester. 

At  the  end  of  both  semesters, 
students  will  write  a reflective  paper 
detailing  their  learning  experience. 
They  can  also  participate  in  discus- 
sion groups  and  give  presentations. 

“This  unique  program  provides  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  students 
interested  in  starting  a new  business 
to  develop  and  get  feedback  on  their 
business  concept,"  says  Prof.  Fred 
Pries,  Business,  who  will  help  over- 
see the  project.  “It  also  provides  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  seed  financ- 
ing and  actually  launch  their 
business.” 

He  adds  that  students  will  be  en- 
couraged to  maintain  their  business 
operation  during  their  fourth  year  of 
study,  with  the  goal  of  turning  it  into 
a full-time  occupation  following 
graduation. 
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The  Cost  of  Fighting  AIDS 

OAC  grad’s  thesis  on  HIV/ AIDS  policy  drew  on  career  in  international  development 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


JOHN  Gordon  isn’t  ready  to  retire  anytime  soon. 

After  all,  he  just  finished  a master’s  degree  at 
Guelph  last  year.  Granted,  at  69  years  of  age,  he 
was  over  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  class  age 
curve.  But  he’s  still  working  on  a career  that  has 
spanned  international  development  in  Afirica  and 
information  technology  abroad  and  at  home  in  Fergus. 
Borrowing  tongue-in-cheek  from  an  insurance 
company’s  tag  line,  Gordon  says  he’s  now  pursuing 
“Freedom  85.” 

Today  it’s  not  only  his  bald  head  that  makes 
Gordon  stand  out  among  the  class  of  2007.  This  sum- 
mer, he  achieved  a likely  first  among  students  and 
grads  from  the  Department  of  Food,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  (FARE)  by  publishing  a health 
policy  paper  in  the  leading  British  medical  journal.  The 
Lancet 

His  critique  of  financial  requirements  to  fight 
HIV/AIDS  appeared  in  July  as  part  of  a special  edition 
published  for  this  year’s  international  AIDS  confer- 
ence in  Mexico. 

The  paper  criticized  budgeting  and  planning  con- 
trols at  UNAIDS,  a joint  program  involving  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  World  Bank  and  other  UN 
agencies  in  efforts  to  stop  and  reverse  the  spread  of 
HIV/AIDS.  Says  Gordon:  “I  hope  the  Lancer  article  af- 
fects how  UNAIDS  vnll  do  its  budgeting,”  including 
providing  more  transparency  and  clearer  priority  set- 
ting. 

Funds  for  fighting  the  disease  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  risen  more  than  30-fold  during  the  past  de- 
cade to  $10  billion  US  in  2007.  But  Gordon  says  the 
worldwide  agency  leading  that  battle  faces  increasing 
competition  for  scarce  aid  dollars  under  an  expected 
worldwide  economic  dovmtum,  a global  food  crisis 
and  growing  discontent  with  progress  in  fighting  the 
epidemic. 

"As  fundraising  for  international  development  ac- 
tivities becomes  more  competitive,  the  role  of  the 
UNAIDS  estimates  of  resource  requirements  to  fight 
HIV/AIDS  will  become  more  important,”  writes  Gordon. 
“UNAIDS  has  to  adopt  a policy  of  complete  transparency  or  its 
credibility  will  be  undermined.” 

Without  estimates  of  the  impacts  of  treatment  or  preven- 
tion, such  as  additional  years  of  life  lived  and  infections  averted, 
the  agency’s  most  recent  report  neglects  cost-benefit  informa- 
tion that  would  help  in  setting  priorities  for  future  activities,  he 
says. 

“Five  million  people  getting  antiretroviral  therapy  says 
nothing  about  the  overall  success  of  the  fight  against  the  epi- 
demic and  what  it  costs  to  save  a life  compared  with  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  other  programs.  They  confuse  outputs  and 
outcomes.” 

He  based  his  paper  partly  on  his  master’s  thesis,  which  mod- 


elled the  costs  of  treating  HIV/AIDS  in  Botswana,  Malawi  and 
Tanzania.  That  research  showed  the  need  for  both  prevention 
and  treatment  programs,  and  identified  shortages  in  medical 
staff  and  funding  as  key  hurdles  in  treating  the  epidemic  in 
those  three  sub-Saharan  African  countries. 

For  the  U of  G mature  student,  AIDS  was  more  than  aca- 
demic. “I  was  living  in  Swaziland  when  the  epidemic  started,” 
says  Gordon,  who  set  up  procedures  for  safe  blood  transfusions 
for  UN  staffin  the  country.  “A  lot  of  the  people  I knew  in  Swazi- 
land have  died  in  the  epidemic.” 

FARE  professor  John  Cranfield  co-advised  Gordon’s  thesis 
with  colleague  Prof.  Spencer  Henson. 

"I  don’t  want  to  put  dollars  and  cents  on  the  value  of  life  but, 
at  the  same  time,  battling  this  disease  is  going  to  cost  a lot  of 
money,”  says  Cranfield.  “John  is  saying,  ‘Here’s  what  it  will 
cost.’  He  puts  on  paper  what  the  resource  requirements  are  go- 


ing to  be.  That’s  a right  step  in  understanding  what  it 
will  cost  to  fight  this  disease.” 

Gordon’s  topic  — and  his  experience  — were  un- 
usual for  FARE,  says  Cranfield.  “HIV/AIDS  is  not  some- 
thing we’ve  done  work  on.  But  we’re  economists,  and 
John  is  trying  to  come  up  with  an  economic  accounting 
of  what  these  policy  options  would  cost” 

Gordon  has  been  an  economist,  consultant  and  pro- 
gram manager  in  developing  countries  for  more  than  40 
years,  including  postings  and  assignments  all  over  Africa 
and  in  Asia,  South  America  and  the  Middle  East.  He  ran 
Canadian  University  Service  Overseas  in  Ottawa  for  two 
years  in  the  early  1970s,  headed  the  UN  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram in  Geneva  and  helped  run  management  informa- 
tion systems  for  the  UN  Development  Program  in  New 
York 

He  has  designed  information  technology  systems  for 
use  in  developing  nations  and  has  been  president  of 
Fergus-based  Grand  River  Informatics  since  1990. 

Gordon  started  graduate  studies  at  Guelph  at  age  65 
“because  it  was  free,”  he  quips.  Far  from  considering  re- 
tirement, he  wanted  to  move  from  pure  IT  consulting 
into  economic  modelling. 

“I  returned  to  university  to  upgrade,  but  it  was  a nice 
bonus  that  1 didn’t  have  to  pay  tuition,”  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  University’s  free-tuition  policy  for  students 
65  and  older. 

After  being  out  of  school  for  more  than  40  years  (he 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba  in  the  1960s),  hitting  the 
books  again  took  a bit  of  work,  he  says. 

Completing  projects  and  writing  essays  was  easy 
enough,  but  memorizing  masses  of  information  for  ex- 
ams was  a challenge.  “The  way  your  memory  works 

_^ai^es  as  you  grow  older.”  

He  made  up  for  that  by  pacing  himself.  No  all-night- 
ers  for  this  student.  “I  was  envious  of  how  some  students 
can  study  all  night  and  still  manage  in  the  morning.  I 
can’t.” 

He  befriended  a number  of  international  students  who  were 
intrigued  by  his  own  experience  overseas.  That  shared  back- 
ground often  helped  them  get  past  any  age  barriers.  Good  thing, 
he  says.  “I  went  to  the  mature  students’  lounge  once,  and  they 
were  all  younger  than  my  children.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Pat,  raised  two  children  — Eric  and  Karen 
— overseas.  Karen  studied  at  U of  G during  the  early  1 980s,  ar- 
riving from  Swaziland  (the  family  was  living  in  New  York  by  the 
time  she  finished  her  degree). 

John  Gordon  is  now  continuing  to  study  economic  aspects 
of  HIV/AIDS  in  sub-Saharan  Africa;  this  fall  he  shared  some  of 
his  thesis  results  at  a scientific  meeting  in  Tanzania.  Back  at 
Guelph,  he’s  now  teaching  a fourth-year  course  in  agriculture 
and  development,  and  will  teach  an  intro  course  in  the  same 
subject  next  semester. 


Engineers  Develop  Intelligent  System  for  Home  Robots 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

IMAGINE  HAVING  A PERSONAL 
service  robot  that  can  clean  up 
your  child’s  room,  load  your 
dishwasher  or  bring  you  a botde  of 
medication  at  your  command. 

A University  of  Guelph  team  has 
developed  the  first  intelligent  system 
for  a robot  that  can  communicate, 
learn  and  be  programmed  by  the 
average  person  through  voice  com- 
mands. 

“The  aim  of  this  research  is  to 
create  a robot  that  can  be  used  as  a 
personal  helper  around  the  house, 
says  Prof.  Medhat  Moussa,  Engi- 
neering, who’s  been  working  on  the 
design  for  seven  years.  “This  tech- 


nology can  be  used  to  do  household 
chores  and  even  help  the  elderly  and 
people  with  disabilities  live  inde- 
pendently.” 

Unlike  robots  that  are  pro- 
grammed by  experts  to  operate  in 
controlled  settings  such  as  laborato- 
ries and  factories,  robots  designed  to 
help  out  in  the  home  must  be  able  to 
learn  different  tasks  based  on  the 
user’s  needs  and  adapt  to  an  ever- 
changing  environment,  says  Moussa. 

“The  robot  must  be  personalized 
to  you,  to  your  objects  and  to  the 
setup  of  your  home.  It’s  also  impor- 
tant that  the  user  have  an  ongoing 
relationship  vrith  the  machine  and 
that  the  training  continue  as  new 
tasks  come  up.  We  already  have  ro- 


bots that  can  cut  the  lawn  and  clean 
the  carpet,  but  they  can’t  be  pro- 
grammed to  set  the  table  for  you.” 

As  part  of  the  research,  the  intelli- 
gent system  has  been  fitted  to  a vac- 
uum-sized machine  with  a vision 
sensor  and  an  arm  that  can  grasp  and 
pick  up  objects. 

Moussa  and  PhD  student  Maria 
Ralph  conducted  a study  that  proved 
the  system  can  learn  and  be  taught  by 
the  average  user  to  grasp  certain  ob- 
jects. This  study  was  published  ear- 
lier this  year  in  IEEE  Transactions  of 
Robotics,  the  highest-ranked  journal 
in  robotics. 

As  part  of  the  study,  15  people 
with  different  levels  of  technological 
expertise  were  asked  to  train  a robot 


arm  to  pick  up  five  different  house- 
hold objects  using  natural  language. 
All  15  were  successful  in  training  the 
robot  to  pick  up  a comb,  a spoon,  a 
key,  tweezers  and  a tensor  bandage 
clip  within  45  minutes. 

Moussa  says  the  robot  learns 
from  these  interaction  scenarios 
what  the  user  is  trying  to  do  and  can 
then  grasp  the  objects  on  its  own. 

“This  is  very  important.  This  will 
help  create  a robotic  system  that  can 
learn  grasping  skills  from  interac- 
tions with  an  object  and  from  user 
feedback  In  some  ways,  it  mimics 
how  parents  transfer  grasping  skills 
to  their  kids.” 

He  says  the  training  time  will  be- 
come shorter  as  the  robot  learns  pat- 


terns of  commands  and  can  start 
predicting  which  command  will 
come  next. 

The  biggest  factor  standing  in  the 
way  of  commercializing  these  learn- 
ing robots  is  the  hefty  price  tag. 

Moussa’s  robot  costs  about  $25,000, 
even  though  he’s  applied  the  tech- 
nology to  a somewhat  simple  robot 
design  to  keep  costs  dovm. 

But  he  anticipates  it  won’t  be  long 
before  these  robots  become  com- 
mon enough  to  drop  in  price. 

“South  Korea  plans  to  have  a ro- 
bot in  every  home  by  2013,"  he  says.  I 

“And  Japan  expects  the  robotics  in-  j 

dustry  to  become  bigger  than  the  au-  I 

tomotive  industry  by  2025.  There  is 
definitely  a lot  of  interest  in  this." 
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Funding  Available 
for  Campus  Safety 
Initiatives  for  Women 


Accredited  student  groups, 
student  governments,  staff, 
faculty  and  employee  groups  at  the 
University  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
funding  that  is  to  be  used  to 
implement  findings  of  safety  audits 
and  to  support  programs,  services 
and  initiatives  to  address  the  safety 
and  security  needs  of  women  on 
campus,  sexual  harassment  and 
violence  against  women. 

Types  of  initiatives  eligible  for 
funding  are  facilities  and  equipment, 
educational  and  awareness  raising 
and  skills-based  training,  says 
Mahejabeen  Ebrahim,  associate  di- 
rector of  human  rights  and  equity 
and  chair  of  U of  G’s  Women’s  Cam- 
pus Safety  Initiatives  Committee. 


THE  TRUE  TEST 
OF  A COMMUNITY 

On  Oct.  26,  a couple  of  busloads  of 
residence  life  staff  and  Interhall 
Council  members  went  to  Hamil- 
ton to  help  move  into  hotels  the 
McMaster  University  students 
who  were  displaced  by  a fire  in 
their  residence  Oct.  1 8. 

These  student  leaders  already 
give  150  per  cent  here  at  Guelph, 
yet  they  dug  deep  and  found  the 
energy  to  help  people  they’d  never 
even  met.  So  on  Sunday,  when  they 
could  have  been  taking  a break  like 
most  of  us,  they  spent  it  lugging 
strangers’  belongings  and  trying  to 
help  them  re-establish  their  resi- 
dence community. 

The  true  test  of  a community  is 
not  how  members  work  to 
strengthen  themselves  but  how 
they  respond  to  the  needs  of  those 
outside  their  community.  Once 
again,  Guelph  students  and  staff 
lead  by  example. 

Thank  you  to  all  who  partici- 
pated. You  are  an  inspiration  to 
me. 

Brenda  Whiteside 
Associate  Vice-President 
(Student  Affairs) 

WHERE  THERE’S  A 
WILL.  THERE’S  A WAY 

On  behalf  of  the  U of  G Retirees’ 
Association  (UGRA),  I reluctantly 
acknowledge  the  University’s 
recent  announcement  about 
increasing  annual  pension  pay- 
ments by  .09  of  one  per  cent  for 
retirees.  This  meagre  increase  is  a 
result  of  the  terms  of  the  pension 
plans  to  cover  any  inflation 
increase  above  two  per  cent  diuing 
the  previous  year.  The  inflation 
increase  for  the  past  year  (May 
2007  to  April  2008)  was  statistically 
2.09  per  cent. 

To  put  this  increase  in  perspec- 
tive, a retiree  with  a $10,000  annual 
pension  could  not  afford  a me- 
dium-sized cup  of  Tim  Hortons 
coffee  with  this  increase. 

I would  note  that  the  last  in- 
crease in  retirees’  pensions  was  0.3 
of  one  per  cent  in  2006. 


Past  campus  initiatives  have  in- 
cluded improved  lighting,  installa- 
tion of  emergency  poles  and  self- 
defence  courses  for  women. 

Applications  for  innovative  ini- 
tiatives are  particularly  encouraged, 
says  Ebrahim,  who  notes  that  the 
deadline  for  submissions  is  Nov.  20 
at  5 p.m.  All  initiatives  receiving 
funding  must  be  completed  by 
March  31,  2009. 

Send  applications  to:  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Proposal, 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  15 
University  Ave.  E.,  or  fax  to  519- 
822-1131.  Further  information  and 
a funding  application  are  available 
online  at  www.uogueIph.ca/hre/ 
saftey.shtml. 


Since  2001,  the  purchasing 
power  of  retirees  has  been  eroded 
by  13.6  per  cent  because  none  of 
Guelph’s  pension  plans  are  pro- 
tected against  the  first  two-per- 
cent inflation  each  year.  In  the  past, 
the  University  made  ad  hoc  adjust- 
ments to  compensate  for  this  loss 
in  purchasing  power.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  any  such  adjust- 
ment has  been  made. 

We  realize  the  University  is  ex- 
periencing tough  economic  times, 
as  are  many  retirees,  especially 
those  trying  to  cope  on  annual 
pension  payments  of  less  than 
$10,000.  But  the  president  and 
Board  of  Governors  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  significant  contri- 
butions of  former  employees  in 
making  U of  G what  it  is  today.  In 
many  ways,  they  are  still  contribut- 
ing to  the  University.  Recently, 
some  have  suggested  to  me  that 
this  goodwill  has  its  limits! 

Current  employees  and  their 
leaders  should  take  note  of  their 
pending  fate  when  they  retire.  In- 
deed, some  are  clearly  doing  so.  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  UGRA  sub- 
mitted motions  for  inflation  pro- 
tection at  B of  G’s  pensions 
conunittee  meeting.  The  employee 
group  members  on  the  committee 
supported  these  motions.  Regret- 
tably, our  motions  were  defeated 
by  the  board  committee  members. 

Aside  from  sporadic  support 
such  as  this,  retirees  remain  essen- 
tially “orphans”  because  no  orga- 
nization on  campus  is  mandated  to 
protect  their  well-being. 

Retirees  deserve  a higher  prior- 
ity at  U of  G.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  given  high  priority  to  meeting 
the  financial  needs  of  retirees  and 
thus  has  provided  for  almost  com- 
plete inflation  protection.  If  To- 
ronto can  do  this,  we  are  puzzled  as 
to  why  Guelph  has  been  unable  to 
do  so. 

The  U of  T example  illustrates 
that,  with  respect  to  future  ad  hoc 
increases  to  prevent  further  pur- 
chasing power  erosion,  where 
there’s  a will,  there’s  a way. 

Ken  Grant,  President,  UGRA 
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HAYLEY  MILLARD 

SPARK  co-ordinator  in  the  Office  of  Research  since  Sep- 
tember 2008 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
writing,”  says  Hayley  Millard, 
who  earned  a bachelor  of  com- 
merce from  U of  G this  year. 

“In  my  final  semester,  I did  a 
research  study  and  had  to  write 
a report  about  it.  I enjoyed  that 
so  much  that  I began  thinking 
seriously  about  journalism.” 

That  led  her  into  freelance 
writing.  “I  have  some  projects 
under  way,  including  one  for 
the  College  of  Management  and  Economics,  where  I’m 
doing  a profile  of  a student  who  did  an  MA  online.” 

At  the  moment,  Millard  is  taking  on  a variety  of  writ- 
ing projects,  with  the  goal  of  having  a portfolio  to  show 
offher  strengths.  She's  particularly  interested  in  writing 
about  food,  nutrition  and  other  health  issues.  To  help 
achieve  her  goals,  she  is  applying  to  do  a master’s  degree 
in  journalism  in  New  York  next  fail. 

In  warmer  weather,  her  other  favourite  activity  is 
rowing  alone  in  a single-shell  skiff,  which  she  describes 
as  a long  skinny  boat  with  one  seat  in  the  middle. 

“You  can  get  up  quite  a bit  of  speed,  and  it’s  good  ex- 
ercise,” she  says.  “I  enjoy  the  feeling  of  racing  over  the 
water.” 


KAITI  HENRY 

Fourth-year  student  in  animal  biology 
Kaiti  Henry  started  riding 
horses  as  a teenager  and 
enjoyed  competing  in 
eventing,  an  equestrian  sport 
that  involves  dressage,  cross- 
country jumping  and  stadium 
jumping.  She  has  her  own 
horse.  Cameo,  which  she 
bought  after  a six-month  hunt. 

“We  must  have  tried  15  or 
16  different  horses,”  she  says. 

“My  mom  was  very  patient.” 

With  school  taking  up  more  of  her  time  these  days, 
Henry  is  doing  mostly  reaeational  riding  on  Cameo. 
But  the  three-part  sport  of  eventing  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared her  for  her  new  sport:  triathlons.  After  competing 
in  a shortened  distance  “Try  a Tri”  and  getting  a good 
score  (“184  out  of  400  in  my  first  race,”  she  says 
proudly),  she  is  now  training  five  days  a week  and  plan- 
ning to  compete  in  several  full  triathlons  next  year. 


Kaiti  Henry 


“I  liked  that  there  were  all  kinds  of  people  at  the  Try  a 
Tri  — every  age  group  and  people  with  different  levels  of 
ability.  And  there  was  a lot  of  camaraderie.  People  were 
encouraging  each  other  and  giving  tips.  It  made  me  want 
to  do  more.” 

Henry  thinks  her  placement  in  that  first  race  is  espe- 
cially good  because  she  didn’t  have  a wetsuit  for  the 
swimming  portion. 

“I  had  to  wear  a sv/imsuit,  and  the  water  was  69  F. 
Within  30  metres,  my  muscles  were  cramping  from  the 
cold.” 

Next  year’s  races  will  be  better,  she  says.  'Tm  getting 
a wetsuit  for  my  birthday.” 

RICHARD  MANDERVILLE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  since 
2004 

With  a family  that  includes  two 
young  daughters  — Caitlin,  12, 
and  Brigitte,  8 — Richard 
Manderviile  has  to  be  a bit  cre- 
ative to  find  time  for  the  fitness 
activities  he  enjoys.  “My  family 
obviously  occupies  a lot  of  my 
time,  but  sports  are  my  pas- 
time,” he  says. 

When  he  arrived  at  U of  G 
in  2004,  Manderviile  was  in- 
vited by  Profs.  Bob  Balahura 
and  Don  Stevens  to  join  their  regular  lunchtime  nmning 
group.  Both  of  his  original  mentors  have  now  retired, 
but  Manderviile  continues  to  nm  with  friends  at  least 
twice  a week  at  lunchtime.  They  run  for  about  50  min- 
utes, covering  eight  to  10  kilometres. 

‘Tm  tired  by  the  time  we’re  done,  but  I know  it’s 
healthy  for  me,”  he  says. 

Although  competitive  running  hasn’t  been  a big  pri- 
ority, he  did  enter  Kitchener-Waterloo’s  10-km 
Oktoberfest  nm  last  month.  His  wife,  Gail  Touchie,  had 
joined  a 10-km  running  program  and  decided  to  com- 
pete, and  Manderviile  wanted  to  nm  with  her.  His  finish 
was  “very  average,”  he  says.  “I  came  300th  out  of  about 
600  nmners.  You  can’t  get  more  average  than  that.  But  I 
was  happy  — I finished  the  race  strongly.” 

Maybe  he’s  not  too  competitive  about  his  nmning 
because  he’s  found  another  way  to  get  that  out  of  his  sys- 
tem: playing  hockey  with  other  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents who  make  up  the  Dry  Ice  Bombers  team. 

“We’re  in  the  C division,”  he  says.  “We  were  in  B last 
year  and  were  way  over  our  heads.  A lot  of  the  teams  in 
that  division  are  mostly  students,  and  they  are  so  much 
younger  and  don’t  get  tired  the  way  we  do.” 


Richard  Manderviile 


Campus  Authors  Honoured 


Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  left,  and  Giller  Prize  nominee  Mary  Swan,  a former 
U of  G library  associate,  check  out  each  other’s  latest  books  at  U of  G’s  third  annual  Campus  Authors  event  Oct. 
30.  Designed  to  commemorate  and  acknowledge  the  vast  and  varied  publishing  accomplishments  of  U of  G 
faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni  and  retirees,  the  event  celebrated  about  90  books  from  fiction  to  research 
publications  to  children’s  books  to  biographies.  photo  by  mary  dickieson 
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No  Idling  for  This  Green  Fleet 

Green  vehicles,  biobased  oils  and  anti-idling  policy  to  help  save  fuel  and  emissions  on  campus 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Yes,  high  gas  prices  tend  to 
make  conserving  fuel  a priority. 
But  even  if  gas  were  cheap,  it  would 
still  make  sense  to  reduce  emissions 
and  fuel  consumption  for  the  sake  of 
the  planet. 

That’s  the  motivation  behind  the 
environmental  policies  of  U of  G’s 
Transportation  Services.  With  140 
licensed  vehicles  and  another  200  or 
so  unlicensed  vehicles  and  motor- 
ized equipment  such  as  Zambonis 
and  chainsaws,  the  department  has 
the  potential  to  consume  significant 
amounts  of  fuel  and  contribute  to 
pollution,  says  manager  Paul  Cook. 
Transportation  Services  is  now  tak- 
ing substantial  steps  towards 
increasing  sustainability. 

It  all  started  with  a committee: 
the  Green  Fleet  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  Cook  and  representa- 
tives from  across  campus.  As  a result 
of  the  committee’s  work,  the  Univer- 
sity has  revised  its  vehicle  policy  to 


emphasize  environmentally  friendly 
procurement  and  driving  practices 
to  reduce  its  emissions.  (The  policy 
can  be  viewed  online  at 
wvw.pr.uoguelph.ca/pr/vehicle_ 
policy_pr2_040_oct08_final.pdf.) 

“Our  basic  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
impact  on  the  environment  while 
still  meeting  our  operational  needs,” 
says  Cook.  “We  do  need  big  trucks 
and  larger  vehicles  for  some  of  our 
work,  but  we  can  make  those  vehi- 
cles as  efficient  as  possible.” 

The  committee  developed  a pro- 
curement policy  to  ensure  that  when 
vehicles  in  the  fleet  need  to  be  re- 
placed, U of  G will  buy  the  most  en- 
ergy-efficient models.  "We’re  using 
the  emissions  certification  standards 
of  Natural  Resources  Canada  as  our 
guide,”  he  says. 

The  federal  agency  annually  rates 
vehicles  in  all  classifications  from 
two-seaters  to  trucks  and  announces 
the  most  fuel-efficient  model  in  each 
category.  The  ones  with  the  best  rat- 
ings will  be  Guelph’s  top  choices 


when  new  vehicles  are  purchased,  he 
says. 

In  fact.  Cook  has  already  started 
the  process  by  buying  a Smart  Car 
for  Parking  Services  and  two  hybrid 
cars  — one  for  a researcher  working 
in  Sudbury  and  one  for  the  OAC 
dean’s  office.  “Our  target  is  to  re- 
place the  entire  fleet  with  more 
fuel-efficient  vehicles  as  they  come 
up  for  replacement.” 

Using  2007/08  as  the  base  year  to 
begin  calculations,  Transportation 
Services  will  report  annually  on  the 
fuel  savings  and  corresponding  re- 
duction in  emissions. 

As  new  technologies  become 
available  and  are  proven  to  help  with 
fuel  efficiency  and  to  lower  emis- 
sions, they  may  also  become  part  of 
U of  G’s  plan,  says  Cook. 

He’s  currently  testing  biobased 
lubricants  produced  by  a company 
called  Renewable  Lubricants.  The 
firm  was  recommended  by  Soy  20/ 
20,  a project  that  brings  government, 
academic  and  industry  partners  to- 
gether to  stimulate  and  seize  new 
global  bioscience  opportunities  for 
Canadian  soybeans.  Soy  20/20  part- 
ners are  U of  G,  Ontario  Soybean 
Growers,  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

“Right  now,  we’re  testing  a motor 
oil  made  by  Renewable  Lubricants  in 
a gas  vehicle  and  a diesel  vehicle,” 
says  Cook.  “It’s  made  from  a 


soy-based  product,  it’s  biodegrad- 
able, and  the  waste  product  you  get 
when  you  change  the  oil  isn’t 
hazardous.” 

He’s  also  using  a Renewable  Lu- 
bricants product  in  the  chainsaws 
used  on  campus. 

“Because  the  chain  has  to  be  kept 
lubricated,  it  tends  to  drop  oil  on  the 
ground  as  it’s  used,  so  having  a safe 
and  biodegradable  oil  for  this  pur- 
pose is  very  helpful.” 

Another  product  he’ll  be  trying 
out  in  the  new  year  from  the  same 
company  is  an  additive  for  diesel  fu- 
els. 

“The  additive  cleans  the  storage 
and  vehicle  fuel  tank,  reduces  emis- 
sions and  increases  fuel  economy.” 

If  these  pilot  projects  have  good 
results,  Cook  intends  to  expand  to 
other  products  such  as  the  hydraulic 
oils  used  in  snow  plows  and  garbage 
trucks. 

The  Zambonis,  by  the  way,  run 
on  natural  gas  and  have  a high-effi- 
ciency catalytic  converter  that  re- 
duces emissions  to  almost  zero,  he 
says. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  educating 
people  about  idling  and  implement- 
ing an  anti-idling  policy,  says  Cook. 

“Many  drivers  don't  realize  that 
today’s  diesel  vehicles  don’t  benefit 
from  idling  time  to  warm  up  the  en- 
gine, and  they  don’t  realize  the  im- 
pact idling  can  have  on  fuel 
efficiency.” 


With  new  products  coming  out 
all  the  time,  he’s  working  to  stay  on 
top  of  any  developments  that  might 
be  used  to  reduce  environmental 
impact. 

“It  helps  that  people  are  very 
pleased  with  the  products  so  far  and 
very  willing  to  participate.  I think  ev- 
eryone wants  to  play  a role  in  reduc- 
ing our  footprint.  Personally,  I’m 
looking  forward  to  next  year  when 
we’ll  start  seeing  the  results  and  will  [ 
know  how  much  we’ve  accom-  j 
plished  in  reducing  fuel  use.”  I 

Paul  Cook’s  Driving  Tips 

“No  matter  what  the  size  of  the 
vehicle  you  drive,  you  can 
improve  your  fuel  efficiency  by 
changing  how  you  drive,”  says 
Transportation  Services  man- 
ager Paul  Cook.  His  tips: 

• Obey  the  speed  limit. 

• Accelerate  gradually  when 

you  start  and  brake  gradually 
when  you  stop.  j 

• Remove  any  unnecessary  | 

weight  from  the  vehicle.  ' 

• Check  your  tire  pressure  , 

weekly.  | 

• Don’t  idle  — turn  the  vehicle  j 

off  if  you’re  stopping  for  i 

more  than  30  seconds.  1 

• Plan  your  trips  to  minimize  [ 
driving. 


Green  Tip  of  the  Month 

Washing  laundry  in  cold  water  saves  93  per  cent  of  the  energy  used 
to  do  a load  of  laundry  in  hot  water.  Some  detergents  are  designed 
to  work  best  in  cold  water  so  you  can  optimize  cleaning. 

For  infoimation  about  sustainability  efforts  on  campus, 
visit  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/sustaln. 


Classic 

Gourmet 

Meals 

'Qd 

Exotic 

Desserts 


Classic 

Entrees 

'Qd 

European 

Coffees 

& 

Specialty 

Beverages 


The  Symposium  Cafe  is  a unique  and  exciting  concept  of  an  upscale,  casual  cafe 
offering  a complete  "Symmetry  for  the  Senses'*" 


Starving  Student  Night! 
• Burger  & Fries  $5.95 

• Local  Draft  $3.50 

'MmSsgj 

iMlkgi 

Seafood  Night! 

Pasta  Night! 

■ $5.00  OFF 

■ Featured  Pastas  $9.95 

any  Bottle  of  Wine 

Glass  ofWine  $4.00  ^ 

• Martinis  $4.00 

• Pitcher  of  Mojito. 

H SanqriaorBeer  $11.99 



Symposium  Cafe 

304  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph  1^ 

519.824.4138  www.symposiumcafe.com 

Hours:  Sunday  to  Thursday  Sam  - lam;  Friday  & Saturday  Sam  - 2am, 
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Understanding  Defect 
Can  Explain  Normal 
Function  of  Gene 


Continued  from  page  1 


' The  video  image  on  his  computer 
' screen  shows  a translucent  ball  (the 
1 fish’s  yolk  sac)  with  a cluster  of  beads 
, — the  embryo’s  cells  — busily  mul- 
; tiplying  above  it.  In  about  six  hours, 

! the  process  reaches  gastrulation. 
During  your  own  development,  he 
explains,  that’s  when  you  — as  an 
embryo  — laid  down  three  distinct 
cell  layers  that  eventually  formed 
! your  insides,  your  outside  and  all  of 
j your  internal  organs. 

I Quoting  acclaimed  British  biolo- 
! gist  Lewis  Wolpert,  Van  Raay  says: 

. “It’s  not  birth,  marriage  or  death  but 
gastrulation  that  is  the  most  impor- 
I tant  time  in  your  life." 

I That  process  is  governed  by  vari- 
ous chenucals,  including  Wnt  pro- 
teins, a family  of  signalling  mole- 
cules found  in  everything  from 
roundworms  to  humans.  By  influ- 
. encing  other  genes  in  turn,  the  Wnt 
! signalling  pathway  helps  establish 
! front  and  back  ofthe  developing  em- 
^ bryo  and  is  used  over  and  over  for 
j different  purposes  as  the  embryo  de- 
I velops.  Even  in  adulthood,  the  path- 
I way  helps  generate  new  tissues  such 
' as  your  gut  lining  and  even  your  hair 
i follicles. 

[ Genetic  defects  can  derail  the 
process  and  produce  a mutant  em- 


bryo. Understand  a defect,  says  Van 
Raay,  and  we  can  learn  about  the 
gene’s  normal  frmction. 

Besides  helping  other  researchers 
see  the  picture  more  clearly,  he 
hopes  to  help  discover  more  about 
disorders  caused  by  defective  signal- 
ling during  this  early  stage  of  life.  In 
particular,  he  says,  xmconlroUed 
Wnt  signalling  can  lead  to  more  thm 
80  per  cent  of  colorectal  cancers. 

He’s  also  interested  in  cellular 


polarity,  or  how  individual  cells  fig- 
ure out  top  from  bottom  as  a young 
embryo  develops.  When  things  go 
wrong  here,  other  problems  may 
arise,  including  kidney  disease  and 
other  genetic  disorders  such  as 
Bardet-Biedl  syndrome. 

Growing  up  near  Chatham.  Van 
Raay  was  always  interested  in  learn- 
ing how  things  worked.  “I  liked  to 
take  things  apart  when  they  were 
broken,  see  what  was  inside  and  then 
try  to  fix  them." 

He’d  considered  Guelph  for  hor- 
ticulture but  studied  biology  instead 
at  the  University  of  Windsor.  He  de- 
cided to  pursue  the  research  path  af- 
ter a stint  as  a summer  technician  in 
the  lab  of  one  of  his  instructors,  Prof. 
Paul  Hebert,  now  a faculty  member 
in  U of  G’s  Department  of  Integra- 
tive Biology. 

After  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
Windsor,  Van  Raay  transferred  to 
Guelph  for  his  master’s  when  his  ad- 
viser — Prof.  Teri  Crease,  Integra- 
tive Biology  — moved  here. 

He  worked  as  a research  scientist 
for  a biotech  company  near  Boston 
that  was  studying  kidney  disease. 
That’s  where  his  interest  was 
sparked  in  developmental  biology. 
He  first  worked  on  Wnt  signalling  in 
frogs  during  his  PhD  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  then  moved  to 
Vanderbilt  University  for  a post-doc 
to  study  the  Wnt  pathway  in 
zebrafish. 

Although  Van  Raay’s  interests  in 
the  lab  focus  on  the  sbt  hours  be- 
tween fertilization  and  gastrulation, 
at  home  he’s  far  more  interested  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  his 
own  four  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  two  to  nine. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 

If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  at  the 
end  ofthe  semester  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  Nov.  7 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.kendall@exec.uogue(ph.ca  or 
call  Ext.  56039.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Oct.  22  photo  was  taken  in  the  lobby  of 
Rozanski  Hall:  Brenda  Foster.  Tim  Mau,  Mary  Komarnitsky,  Robin  Bergart,  Amit  Khosla.  Jacqueline  Murray. 
John  Van  Manen,  Danny  Martin,  Bill  Clair,  Ray  Hutchison,  Steve  Forbes,  Matt  Edwards,  Steve  Favrin  and 
Sarah  Lee.  photobyrebeccakendall 


The  next  issue  of  Guelph  will  appear 
Nov.  19.  Copy  deadline  is  Nov.  11. 

The  final  issue  of  the  semester  will  appear 
Dec.  3.  Copy  deadline  is  Nov.  25. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 


established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 112  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

. Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West.  Guelph  N1H2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Toll  Free 

1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836>5700 

Or  viait  our  wobsito  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

Watsrioo 

Insurance 

Vb>t  us  at  www.economicallnsurance.com 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  newly  renovated  home  in  Flora, 
two  baths,  large  living  room  with  gas 
fireplace,  kitchenette,  private 
entrance  to  lower  level,  private  patio, 
off-street  parking,  ideal  for  two 
adults,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able weekly  or  monthly,  519-846- 
6677. 


Lower  level  of  condo,  large  main 
room  with  fireplace,  separate  bath 
and  kitchenette/laundry  room, 
shared  front  entrance,  parking, 
Internet,  quiet  woman  preferred, 
available  immediately,  $585  a month 
inclusive,  elayne.starr@gmail.com. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  heritage 
home,  two  baths,  two  studies,  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  available 
Jan.  1 to  April  30,  2009,  $1,100  a 
month  plus  utilities,  519-824-9203 
or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


Crate  pine  furniture;  trundle  bed 
with  mattress,  desk  and  hutch,  chair, 
bookshelf,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
519-836-5286. 


2001  Toyota  Echo,  four-door  auto- 
matic, Krown  rust  protection,  newer 
tires  and  battery,  air,  CD  player, 
AM/FM  stereo,  tinted  windows, 
recent  emissions  and  safety  tests, 
416-653-4807. 


2001  Pontiac  Sunfire  SL,  two  doors, 
good  condition,  114,000  km,  Maria, 
Ext.  56210,  519-780-5159  or 

mbelJei@uoguelph.ca. 


1999  Toyota  RAV,  four-wheel  drive, 
standard,  131,000  km,  will  certify 
and  deliver,  johnJackferris@rogers. 
com. 


2002  Honda  Civic  SI  two-door 
coupe,  black  with  black  interior, 
fully  loaded,  sunroof,  AM/FM  ste- 
reo, CD  player,  immaculate,  breid@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Four  Wintermark  Magna  Grip 
radial  winter  tires,  175/65/14,  used 
for  two  winters,  10,000  km,  suitable 
for  Toyota  Echo,  Yaris  or  Corolla, 
wintertires@live.ca. 


Twin  bunk  beds,  bgaudett@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  luxurious  town- 
house  in  south  end,  one  year  old, 
modern  kitchen  opens  to  bright 
great  room,  Jacuzzi,  finished  base- 
ment with  bath,  519-829-4123  or 
bcardow@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Non-smoking  professional  couple 
with  no  children  seeks  country 
home  in  Guelph  area  to  rent  as  soon 
as  possible,  519-837-7911  or  tim@ 
neebeng.ca. 


Student  parents  sought  for  study  in 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  must  be  enrolled 
part  time  or  full  time  and  have  at 
least  one  child  under  18,  study 
consists  of  anonymous  online  sur- 
vey, participants  are  eligible  for  draw 
for  $100  gift  certificate.  To  partici- 
pate, go  to  vww.surveymonkey.com 
/s.Aspx?sm=9m6K8DFiG9dS2gBwy 
TiRww_3d_3d. 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  two  homes  in 
Guelph  for  summer  2009  (mid-June 
through  August),  experience  caring 
for  toddlers  and  academic  back- 
ground in  ECE  desired,  references 
required,  lbeaupre@uoguelph.ca. 


Research  study  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion seeks  mothers  between  25  and 
50  with  at  least  one  child  under  12  at 
home,  must  eat  fast  food  once  a 
month,  strict  vegetarians  and  vegans 
not  eligible,  compensation  pro- 
vided, mfimg@uoguelph.ca  or 
jsheeshk@uoguelph.ca. 


Responsible  non-smoking  profes- 
sional seeks  two-  or  three-bedroom 
apartment  in  older  home  in  Exhibi- 
tion Park/downtown/University 
area,  four-piece  bath,  lots  of  storage, 
hardwood  floors,  yard  access,  park- 
ing, $1,000  a month  inclusive, 
jstewartzmm@me.com. 


Subjects  for  study  on  shared  cus- 
tody, must  be  between  18  and  25, 
must  have  experienced  separation/ 
divorce  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  12  and  must  have  lived  half-time 
with  mother  and  father  for  at  least 
one  year,  compensation  provided, 
Denise,  dwhitehe@  uoguelph.ca. 


Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to  eight- 
year-old  boys,  compensation  pro- 
vided, 519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  our  home  near 
downtown  Guelph  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary, experience  caring  for  toddlers 
and  academic  background  in  ECE 
desired,  references  required, 
carusoc@uoguelph.ca  or  maherali@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


TWO  HOLIDAY  PARTIES  AT 

DELTA  GUELPH 


Guelph’s  Largest 
Office  Luncheon  Party 

Friday,  December  !2th,  2008 
Reception  - 12:00  pm  - I2;30  pni 
Festive  Buffd  liinch  - 12:30  pm 
Live  Entertainment  & Music  until  4:00  pm 

A Saturday  Combined 
Office  Holiday  Parly 

Enj<^  a wtmderful  evening  getting  to  know  )Our  neighbors 
Saturday,  December  20tli,  2008 
Reception  - 6:30  pm  - 7:30  pm 
Festive  Riiffel  Dinner  - 7:30  pm  - 8:45pm 
Music  and  Dancing  - 8;45pm  - 1:00  am 

Your  Afternoon  will  include: 

Welcome  Reception  - Festive  Non-Alcoholic  Welcome  Drink  upon 

Your  Evening  will  include: 

Welcome  Reception  - Festive  NonAlcohcdic  Welcome  Drink  upon 

arriwl.  Reserved  sealing  for  group,  Hot  5 Cold  Festive 
Buffet  Ijjndi,  Qmng  Station,  including  coffee  and  lea, 
Casli  Bar.  Christmas  cracker  placed  at  each  place 
setting,  l^slhc  Centerpieces,  Complimentar>-  Coat 
Check  and  Wonderful  Door  Prizes 
*32 per  person 


Delta 

GUELPH 

HOTEL  AND  CONf  HENCE  CEHUE 


arrival,  Designaied  reserved  tables  for )our company. 
Hot  (S  Cold  Feslrve  BufJet  Dinner,  Carving  Station, 
including  coffee  and  lea,  Cash  Bar,  Christmas  cracker 
placed  at  each  place  selling,  Festrie  Centerpieces, 
Compfimenlary  Coat  Clieck  and  WonilertuI  Door  Wzes. 
*42-""'  per  person 


Please  contact  our  Festive  Reservation  at  olO-TSO-SyoS  for  further  information.  Ask  about  our  speaal  “Holiday  Guestroom'  rale. 

50  Stone  Road  West,  Guelph,  Onlario,  N I G 0A9  5l<F780-3700  www.dellaguelph.coin 


-_2>  P U R B A 

V 1 s l o rsi 

Eye  Exams 

Jai  jQssal 

Safety  Glosses 

[nfo@pu(tx]vUlon 

Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  SL.Unitl 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglo^es 

NIL  1C8  Canada 

Tel.  519-823-9400  www.purbavision. 

COM  Fox.  519-823-2273 

Pianos,  books, 

lessons  & more!  519.836.8492 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.S. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax:  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.com 


$239,900  New  Home  in  Charming 
Lakeside  Village  of  Port  Albert 

10  minutes  north  of  Goderich  - where  beautiful 
sunsets,  sand  beaches  & excellent  fishing  are 
simply  a way  of  Ufe.  Features  full  basement, 

3 bedrooms,  attached  garage,  open  concept 
living/dining  rooms  with  tray  ceiling, 
approximately  1,420  sq.  ft.,  ]/2  acre  lot 
& much  more.  Call  Ruth  for  floor  plan, 
home  specs  and  more  details  about  locale. 

W.  Meintee  & Co.  Ltd.  - Kincardine  Branch 
Ruth  MacDonald,  Real  Estate  Broker 
The  Gal  to  See  at  MeIntee! 

Office:  519-395-0374,  Fax:  519-395-0376 
Toll  Free:  1-888-995-0374 
www.RealEstateKincardine.com 


Have  you  checked 
out  our  complete 
restaurant  makeover 


Res'tauran't 
& Pizza  Bar 

HOURS 

TueloThurll -9  Frill-1! 
SotJ-n  Sun  3-8 

519-836-4691 


Need  a place  to  meet? 

Zesty's  Italian 
restaurant  should  be 
your  first  choice. 
Licensed  for  up  to  1 30 
people  in  our  restaurant 
and  160inDaVincihall, 
we  can  Accommodate 
all  your  needs. Choose 
to  dine  in  our  classy 
casual  dining  room  or 
relax  in  the  pizza  bar 
area  and  catch  the  game 
on  one  of  our  HDTV's. 
Let  us  help  plan  your 
next  event.  Parking  for 
up  to  90  vehicles. 


ST  7 Imperial  Rd.lM. Guelph 

Jcisf  soLitli  of  WoodUiwr^  Rcl.  l-fwy  7 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our  large 
in-stock  selection  of  laminate  and 
hardwood  flooring,  plus  area  rugs 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Josh  Sayers  leads  a workshop  on 
winter  trees  Nov.  22  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
or  Nov.  23  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  or  1 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  Nov.  7.  Call 
Ext.  52358. 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Sinners  by 
Norm  Foster  runs  weekends  until 
Dec.  13.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  For  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  “Beyond  the  Frame” 
party  and  auction  of  donated 
artworks  Nov.  15.  The  party  begins 
at  5:30  p.m.,  with  the  live  auction  to 
follow  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $60  and 
are  available  at  MSAC  and  the  Fram- 
ing and  Art  Centre.  All  proceeds  will 
support  MSAC’s  programs  and  its 
Ontario  Arts  Council  Foundation 
Endowment  Fund.  For  more  details, 
visit  www.msac.uoguelph.ca/Auc- 
tion2008.htm. 


Flora  Macdonald  Spencer  is  leading 
art  appreciation  drawing  classes 
Thursdays  from  10  a.m.  to  noon 
until  Dec.  4 at  the  art  centre.  Cost  is 
$10  per  class.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  call  Aidan  Ware  at  Ext. 

) 58679. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Nov.  6 with  pianist  Corey 
Hamm  performing  Frederic 
Rzewski’s  The  People  United  Will 
Never  Be  Defeated  and  Nov.  13  with 
the  "Made  in  Canada”  Ensemble. 
On  Nov.  20,  the  Spring  Jazz  Quartet 
performs,  featuring  Prof.  Howard 
Spring  on  guitar,  drummer  Lewis 
Spring  and  friends.  The  concerts 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Admission  is  free,  but  dona- 
tions are  welcome. 


The  U of  G Contemporary  Miisic 
Ensemble  led  by  Joe  Sorbara  per- 
forms Nov.  21  at  9 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tickets 
are  $5. 


Henry  Janzen  leads  the  U of  G 
Chamber  Choir  Music  Ensemble 
Nov.  23  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free. 


FILM 


The  Spanish  studies  program  in  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
hosts  a film  series  sponsored  by  the 
Consulate  General  of  Spain.  Sched- 
uled screenings  include  El  Abuelo  by 
}os6  Luis  Garci  Nov.  7 at  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  311  and  Los  Santos 
Inocentshy  Mario  Camus  Nov.  12  at 
7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  3 12.  The  series 
continues  Nov.  1 8 with  La  Lengua  de 
las  Mariposas  by  Jos6  Luis  Cuerda  at 
5 p.m.  and  PIdcido  by  L.G.  Berlanga 
at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  317. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures’ public  lecture  series  presents 
Prof.  Margot  Irvine  discussing 
“Manages  en  voyage:  Spousal  Col- 
laborations and  Travel  Writing” 
Nov.  5 at  4:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
307. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
and  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
present  the  Marcel  Naseer  Ali 
Memorial  Lecture  in  Aquatic  Biol- 
ogy Nov.  10  at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
1714.  Guest  speaker  is  Florida  Atlan- 
tic University  professor  Stephen 
Kajiura,  who  will  discuss  “Why  the 
Weird  Head?  Evolution  of  the  Ham- 
merhead Shark  Cephalofoil.”  An 
informal  reception  begins  at  noon. 
Kajiura  will  also  be  meeting  with 
students,  faculty  and  staff  while  on 
campus  Nov.  10  and  11.  For  more 
information,  contact  Prof.  Jim 
Ballantyne  at  Ext.  52708  or 
jballant@uoguelph.ca. 


Neil  Turok,  executive  director  of  the 
Perimeter  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Physics,  will  give  the  2008  GWPI 
Distinguished  Lecture  Nov.  1 1 at  4 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is 
“What  Banged?”  A reception  will 
follow. 


OVC  hosts  the  2008  Schofield  Lec- 
ture Nov.  19  at  4 p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  Guest  speaker  is 
Franziska  Grieder,  director  of  com- 
parative medicine  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  Maryland. 
Her  topic  is  “Research  and  Veteri- 
nary Science;  Crossing  Continents 
and  Disciplines,”  A reception  will 
follow.  The  lecture  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  OVC’s  annual 
Graduate  Student  Research  Sympo- 
sium Day,  which  features  career  dis- 
plays, poster  sessions  and  presenta- 
tions. 


OACs  public  lecture  series  contin- 
ues Nov.  19  with  the  Kenneth  R. 
Farrell  Distinguished  Public  Policy 
Lectureship.  Scott  Irwin  and 
Laurence  Norton  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
will  discuss  “Angel  or  Devil?  The 
Role  of  Speculation  in  the  Recent 
Commodity  Price  Boom”  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


Mary  Gordon,  an  internationally 
recognized  educator,  author,  child 
advocate  and  parenting  expert,  will 
give  the  Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition’s  2008 
Harshman  Lecture  Nov.  19  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Ramada  Inn  and  Conference 
Centre.  Her  topic  is  "The  Roots  of 
Empathy  — the  Attachment  Rela- 
tionship.” A reception  will  follow.  If 
you  wish  to  attend,  RSVP  by  Nov.  12 
to  Barbara  Aldridge  at  Ext.  56321  or 
baldridg@uoguelph.ca. 


NOTICES 


The  Office  of  Research  in  UC  437  is 
holding  an  open  house  Nov.  1 4 from 
1 to  4:30  p.m. 


U of  G hosts  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Sunday  Nov.  16  for  high  school 
students,  parents,  teachers  and  guid- 
ance counsellors  to  learn  more 
about  the  University’s  engineering 
and  science  programs.  The  day  will 
feature  information  sessions,  dis- 
plays, lab  tours  and  campus  tours. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/admissions/events,  call 
Ext.  58713  or  send  e-mail  to 
events@registrar.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Fraser  Institute  hosts  a free  sem- 
inar for  students  Nov.  8 from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  at  the  Sutton  Place  Hotel  in 
Toronto.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
environment,  health,  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  insurance.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.fraserinstitute. 
org/studentsandleaming. 


SEMINARS 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s “Loaves  and  Fishes”  seminar 
series  presents  Joanna  Wilson  of 
McMaster  University  discussing 
“Drug  Metabolism  in  Fish:  Conser- 
vation of  Genes  But  Divergence  in 
Function?”  Nov.  7.  On  Nov.  14,  the 
topic  is  “The  Fish  as  Host:  Germs, 
Diseases  and  Infections”  with  Prof. 
Roz  Stevenson,  Molecular  and  Cel- 
lular Biology.  The  seminars  are  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  3317. 


The  Department  of  Food,  Agricxil- 
tural  and  Resource  Economics  semi- 
nar series  continues  Nov.  7 with 
Jennifer  Brown  of  the  Kellogg 
School  of  Management  at  North- 
western University  presenting 
“Quitters  Never  Win:  The  (Adverse) 
Incentive  Effects  of  Competing  With 
Superstars”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107. 


“The  Response  ofLeaf  Photosynthe- 
sis and  Dry-Matter  Accumulation  to 
Nitrogen  Supply  in  an  Older  and  a 
Newer  Maize  Hybrid”  is  the  topic  of 
Prof.  Matthijs  Tollenaar,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, Nov.  10  in  the  Department 
of  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biolog/s 
plant  biology  seminar  series.  On 
Nov.  17,  Vojislava  Grbic  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  considers 
“Arabidopsis  Shoot  Patterning.”  The 
seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  science 
complex  23 15. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
grative Biology’s  seminar  series  Nov. 
1 1 is  Arthur  Weis  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  outlining  “The  Evolu- 
tionary Impacts  of  Asynchronous 
Flowering:  Assortative  Mating,  Vari- 
ance Inflation  and  Reproductive  Iso- 
lation.” On  Nov.  18,  James  Staples  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
dbcusses  “More  Than  One  Way  to 
Skin  a Cat:  Mitochondrial  Metabo- 
lism in  Hibernation  and  Daily  Tor- 
por.” The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  science  complex  23 1 5. 


The  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  presents  Emil  Pai  of 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  Nov.  1 2 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  seminar  series  continues 
Nov.  13  with  Prof.  Peter  Kevan 
describing  “New  Alliances  With  Old 
Friends:  Using  Pollinators  as  Vec- 
tors of  Biocontrol  Agents  Against 
Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Pathogens”  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Bovey  3101. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext.  53571. 


TSS  hosts  sessions  on  “Clickers  in 
the  Classroom”  Nov.  12,  "Collabo- 
rative Online  Learning  With  Wimba 
Voice  Tools”  Nov.  19  and  “High- 
Tech  Versus  No  Tech  in  the  Class- 
room” Nov.  19. 


The  Transformative  Learning  Dis- 
cussion Group  meets  Nov.  10.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  Chairs 
Committee  Discussion  Group  meets 
Nov.  11. 


This  month’s  luncheon  for  new  fac- 
ulty and  sessionals  will  focus  on 
“Online  Courses  — Tips  and  Tools” 
Nov.  12. 


The  professional  development  series 
for  teaching  assistants  continues 
with  a discussion  of  “Critical  Reflec- 
tion and  Transformative  Learning” 
Nov.  13  and  “Planning  an  Exam 
Review  Session  and  Exam  Invigila- 
tion”  Nov.  20. 


THEATRE 


The  theatre  studies  program  pres- 
ents The  Cenci  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley Nov.  10  to  15  at  8 p.m.  in  upper 
Massey  Hall.  The  production  is 
directed  by  Heather  Davis-Fisch  and 
designed  by  Prof.  Jerrard  Smith. 
Tickets  are  $8  and  $10  and  are  avail- 
able in  Massey  102  or  at  the  door. 
For  more  details,  call  Michael 
Boterman  at  Ext.  53147. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Nina  Weisser,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  Nov.  7 at  9 a.m.  in  Gra- 
ham 3301.  The  thesis  is  “Single- 
Chain  Variable  Fragments:  Novel 
Applications  as  Selection  Tools  and 
Therapeutic  Agents  in  Drug  Discov- 
ery.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Chris  Hall. 


The  final  examination  of  Jessica 
Sherin,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Nov. 
14  at  10  a.m.  in  Johnston  104.  The 
thesis  is  “Non-Profit  Chief  Execu- 
tives and  Their  Boards  of  Directors: 
An  Exploration  of  Individual  and 
Job  Characteristics  That  Contribute 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Executive/ 
Board  Relationship.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Serge  Desmarais. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Amanda  Matejicek,  Psychol- 


ogy, is  Nov.  27  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Johnston  104.  The  thesis  is  “(Re) 
Constructing  the  Meaning  of  Work: 
Experiences  of  Internationally 
Trained  Female  Physicians  Who 
Immigrate  to  Canada.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais. 


COMMUNtTY  EVENTS 


The  Theatre  Guelph  production  of 
Bull  Cutten  runs  Nov.  7 and  8 and 
Nov.  13  to  15  at  8 p.m.  and  Nov.  9 at 
2 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For 
tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Festival  of  Moving 
Media  will  run  in  a variety  of  venues 
Nov.  7 to  9,  screening  global  per- 
spectives through  film.  For  a sched- 
ule and  ticket  information,  visit 
www.festivalofrnovingmedia.ca. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  led  by 
Gerald  Neufeld  presents  an  “In 
Remembrance”  concert  featuring 
Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C Major  Nov.  8 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
Call  519-763-3000  for  tickets. 


Fibre  artists  of  the  Guelph  Guild  of 
Handweavers  and  Spinners  host  a 
show  and  sale  of  their  art  Nov.  8 and 
9 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.wcm.on.ca. 


The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  meet 
Nov.  13  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Peter  Middleton  will  discuss 
“Patterns  in  Time:  The  Changing 
Arctic.” 


Jewels  for  Jesus  hosts  its  Joy  of 
Christmas  house  tour  Nov.  21  from 
4:30  to  9:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  22  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  featuring  homes  in 
Guelph  and  Rockwood.  For  infor- 
mation, call  905-821-7494,  send 
e-mail  to  helpline@JewelsForJesus. 
net  or  visit  vAvw.joyofchristmas 
hometour.org. 


The  Guelph  and  Wellington  branch 
of  the  Architectural  Conservancy  of 
Ontario  holds  its  annual  dinner 
meeting  Nov.  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Aberfoyle  Mill.  The  evening  will 
include  a discussion  of  early  milling 
in  Ontario.  The  deadline  to  buy  tick- 
ets is  Nov.  11.  For  information,  call 
Lori  Gaiardo  at  519-767-1072. 


Friends  of  the  Guelph  Public  Library 
hold  their  second  annual  giant  book 
sale  Nov.  22  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in 
Old  Quebec  Street.  To  volunteer  to 
help,  call  519-821-5874. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  “Classically  Yours”  Nov.  9 
at  3 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
For  tickets,  call  519-763-3000. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  the 
pantomine  Aladdin,  written  by 
retired  U of  G engineering  professor 
Keith  Slater,  weekends  from  Nov.  21 
to  Dec.  7.  For  ticket  information,  call 
519-821-0270. 
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INSIDE:  £.  COiflNVESTIGATION  CONTINUES  • NEXT  STOP:  MARS  • UNPACKING  HIS  SUITCASE 


Graduate  students  Trudy  Smit  Quosal,  left,  and  Tricia  van  Rhijn  are  studying  the  lives  of  student  parents  li 
themselves.  They’re  shown  here  with  SmIt  Quosai’s  sons,  Peter,  13,  and  Willem,  11,  and  van  Rhijn’s  sons,  Alex, 
16  and  Nick  13  photobymartinschwalbe 


study  Examines  Obstacles 
Facing  Student  Parents 


U of  G report  is  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  Canada’s  student-parent  population 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Graduate  students  Trudy 
Smit  Quosai  and  Tricia  van 
Rhijn  aren’t  just  doing  research  on 
student  parents  — they’re  living  it. 
Both  women  are  juggling  their 
studies  with  raising  a family. 

Smit  Quosai,  a master’s  graduate 
of  OAC  and  a former  student  adviser 
in  the  Centre  for  Students  With  Dis- 
abilities, returned  to  university  after 
being  away  for  10  years  and  is  work- 
ing on  a PhD  in  family  relations 
while  raising  two  boys,  1 1 and  13. 


Van  Rhijn  left  in  the  middle  of 
her  undergraduate  program  in  child 
studies  in  1992  when  she  became 
pregnant  with  her  first  son.  Now  a 
mother  of  two  boys  aged  13  and  16, 
she  returned  to  university  in  2004, 
completed  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree and  is  now  working  on  a mas- 
ter’s in  family  relations  and  human 
development. 

Both  researchers  agree  that 
motherhood  adds  some  unique 
challenges  that  the  typical  university 
student  doesn’t  experience. 

“You  have  a lot  more  time  con- 


straints,” says  van  Rhijn.  “Group 
projects  are  a real  problem  because 
you  can’t  just  meet  any  time.  Some 
students  live  in  residence  and  can 
simply  go  to  the  library  to  meet  with 
classmates,  but  when  you  have  kids 
at  home,  you  can’t  just  pick  up  and 
go.” 

The  biggest  struggle  for  Smit 
Quosai  is  finding  enough  daylight 
hours  to  do  schoolwork.  “I  find  I’m 
always  doing  work  after  the  kids  are 
in  bed,  and  by  that  time  I’m  tired.  I 
feel  lucky  when  I can  find  an  after- 
Continued  on  page  10 


iU  of  G Maintains 
Maclean’s  Ranking 


Results  underline  'unique  learning  environment' 


Guelph  maintained  its  high 
position  in  Maclean’s  maga- 
zine’s annual  rankings,  placing 
second  in  reputation  and  fourth 
overall  among  comprehensive  uni- 
versities. 

British  Columbia’s  Simon  Fraser 
University  and  University  of  Victo- 
ria tied  for  first  place,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  was  third. 

“This  ranking,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  other  national  surveys  such 
as  the  University  Report  Card, 
speaks  strongly  to  the  unique  learn- 
ing environment  at  Guelph,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
“Maintaining  this  level  of  quality  in 
the  face  of  significant  financial  con- 
straints is  difficult  It’s  a tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  our  faculty,  re- 
searchers, students  and  staff.” 

* U ofG  has  been  ranked  Canada  *s 
No.  I comprehensive  university  by 
Maclean’s  four  times  — in  1999, 
2002, 2003  and  2006. 

The  magazine  defines  compre- 
hensive universities  as  those  with  a 
significant  amount  of  research  activ- 
ity and  a wide  range  of  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els. Its  other  two  categories  are  med- 
icaiydoctoral  and  primarily  under- 
graduate. 

To  determine  the  rankings, 
Moc/ean’suses  13  indicators  to  mea- 
sure overall  quality  within  six  gen- 
eral themes:  students  and  classes, 
faculty,  resources,  student  support, 
library  and  reputation.  Highlights  of 
Guelph’s  overall  rankings  include: 

• first  in  research  funding; 

• second  in  library  acquisitions: 

• third  in  faculty  grants  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities;  and 


• fourth  in  student  services  as  a per- 
centage of  the  operating  budget. 

In  the  magazine’s  reputational 
survey,  Guelph  was  ranked  second 
overall  in  its  category  and  second  in 
each  of  the  measures  used  to  deter- 
mine reputation:  best  overall,  high- 
est quality,  most  innovative,  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  Among  all  Canadian 
universities,  U of  G ranked  in  the  top 
10  in  ail  four  categories. 

The  reputational  survey  is  based 
on  comments  solicited  ft'om  nearly 
1 2,000  people  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding CEOs  of  major  Canadian 
corporations,  high  school  counsel- 
lors and  academic  administrators. 

In  2007,  Maclean’s  revised  its 
ranking  system  to  include  only  pub- 
licly available  data,  which  reduced 
the  indicators  it  uses  to  %au^e  quahty 
from  2Jto  13.  Nearly  an  measiires  of 
student  quality  such  as  entering 
grade  averages,  graduation  rates  and 
retention  rates — areas  where  U of  G 
has  always  excelled — are  not  part  of 
the  overall  ranking  and  are  included 
only  as  supplemental  information. 

In  those  areas,  Guelph  received 
top  placements  for  proportion  of 
students  who  graduate  and  student 
retention.  The  University  was  also 
ranked  No.  1 for  the  percentage  of 
faculty  with  PhDs. 

The  Maclean's  ranking  is  the 
most  recent  national  survey  to  rec- 
ognize U of  G’s  excellence.  Students 
gave  Guelph  top  marks  in  the  Uni- 
versity Report  Card  published  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  October.  The  Uni- 
versity was  also  Canada’s  top  com- 
prehensive research  university  and 
runner-up  for  “Research  University 
of  the  Year”  in  surveys  by  Research 
Infosource  Inc. 


University  Units  to  Look  for  Budget  Savings 

Guelph  to  revise  budget  targets,  increase  fiscal  restraint  as  province  holds  university  support  to  current  levels  for  at  least  the  next  two  years 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G WILL  BE  REVISING  its 
multi-year  budget  targets  and 
exercising  increased  fiscal  restraint 
because  of  the  province  flatlining 
support  for  universities. 

The  Ontario  government  an- 
nounced a few  weeks  ago  that  agen- 
cies dependent  on  government 
support  should  brace  themselves  for 
funding  constraints  as  a result  of  a 
worsening  economic  climate.  Ulti- 
mately, the  decision  was  made  not  to 


make  any  in-year  funding  cuts  to 
universities  but  to  hold  support  to 
current  levels  for  at  least  the  next  two 
years. 

“Although  we  are  pleased  the 
government  made  education  a pri- 
ority, flatlining  does  constitute  a 
budget  cut  because  we  have  annual 
cost  increases  that  we  need  to  cover,” 
says  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
“This  was  reflected  in  the  modest 
increases  we  anticipated  in  our  four- 
year  plan.” 

In  addition,  universities  have 


benefited  in  recent  years  from 
end-of-the-year  “funding  dumps” 
from  the  province,  but  they’ve  been 
told  not  to  expect  that  either,  he  says. 

This  effective  freeze  on  govern- 
ment spending  means  Guelph  will 
have  to  find  another  $5  million  in 
operating  revenues  or  savings  by 
2009/2010,  he  says.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  targets  outlined  in  the 
University’s  2008/2009  preliminary 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  operating  budget.  The 
multi-year  plan  has  U of  G depart- 


ments and  units  having  to  find  bud- 
get savings  of  2.5  per  cent  for  2008/ 
2009,  five  per  cent  for  2009/2010  and 
2010/2011  and  four  per  cent  for 
2011/2012. 

“Clearly,  the  targets  will  have  to 
be  revised,  but  it’s  not  appropriate  to 
abandon  or  circumvent  the  multi- 
year plan,”  says  Summerlee,  adding 
that  the  four-year  plan  addresses 
Guelph’s  structural  deficit  thought- 
fully and  strategically. 

“Having  a sound  strategic  plan 
that  is  linked  to  strategic  goals  and 


may  be  able  to  accommodate  set- 
backs like  this  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  proceed  in  a time  of  increased 
uncertainty.  It  also  ensures  that  we 
are  in  a strong,  more  stable  position 
in  the  future.” 

Ail  units  will  be  asked  to  consider 
ways  to  change  and/or  restructure 
practices  to  accommodate  the  per- 
sonnel losses  due  to  the  voluntary 
early  retirement/resignation  pro- 
gram. In  June,  U of  G offered  the  op- 
tion to  help  colleges  and  divisions 
Continued  on  page  10 
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Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our  large 
in-stock  selection  of  laminate  and 
hardwood  flooring,  plus  area  rugs 


CASHWAY 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  front  our  kitchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 

• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potataes 

• Glazed  Canals  & Cashews 

• Storemade  Chicken  Naodle  Soup 
“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Mon  -Wed.  9-7  KOftright  PISZQ 

Thurs  -Fri.  6-i 
Sat  9-1 

Sun.  Close 


519-763-2284 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  &.  Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  &.  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

836-3810 


\^'^A'^v.guelphmontessori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


m Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 
Martial  Arts.  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Centre  for  Families,  Work 
and  Well-Being  Turns  lo 


Research  centre  celebrates  decade  of  helping  to  make  life  better  for  Canadian  families 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

From  the  outside,  17  Univer- 
sity Ave.  E.  looks  like  an  average 
family  home  on  a quiet  street.  But 
what’s  happening  inside  is  anything 
but  average.  This  is  the  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being 
(CFWW),  a unique  research  centre 
in  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  that  is  helping  to 
make  life  better  for  Canadian 
families. 

Launched  in  1998,  the  centre  cur- 
rently has  27  active  research  projects, 
partnerships  with  more  than  100 
commimity  organizations  and  col- 
laborators in  at  least  a dozen  coun- 
tries. To  that  list  of  successes,  add 
more  than  $4.1  million  in  funding 
since  2002  and  a committed  group  of 
staff,  graduate  students  and  faculty 
who  work  side  by  side  to  keep  the 
centre  going  and  growing. 

On  Dec.  5,  the  CFWW  will  cele- 
brate its  10th  anniversary  with  a 
wine-and-cheese  reception  to  be 
held  from  3 to  6 p.m.  at  the  centre. 

As  family  relations  professor 
Donna  Lero,  co-founder  of  the 
CFWW,  reflects  on  the  past  decade, 
she’s  reminded  of  the  difference  the 
centre  has  made  to  families,  workers 
and  communities.  One  example  is 
the  Inventory  of  Policies  and  Policy 
Areas  Influencing  Father  Involve- 
ment, issued  in  2007  as  part  of  the 
Father  Involvement  Research  Alli- 
ance (FIRA)  project.  The  first  of  its 
kind,  the  inventory  has  been  widely 
circulated  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally and  has  provided  a solid 
platform  for  round  tables  with  pol- 
icy-makers, says  Lero. 

Other  work  conducted  as  part  of 
the  FIRA  project  has  informed  prac- 
tice in  a wide  range  of  agencies  and 
services  to  make  them  more  respon- 
sive to  fathers’  concerns  and  more 
supportive,  she  says. 

The  CFWW  has  also  influenced 
advocacy  efforts  among  rural 


women’s  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  empower  women  and  help 
build  rural  communities,  says  Lero. 
It’s  done  this  by  developing  materi- 
als to  help  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals become  active  participants  in 
key  decision-making  processes  at  the 
municipal  and  county  levels.  Cur- 
rent work  addresses  a variety  of  is- 
sues that  affect  the  livelihoods  of 
rural  women  and  their  families,  in- 
cluding transportation,  municipal 
decision-making,  migrant  labour 
issues  and  access  to  good  jobs. 

Members  of  the  CFWW  have  also 
been  heavily  involved  in  identifying 
effective  ways  to  include  children 
with  disabilities  in  child-care  pro- 
grams, meeting  the  challenges  of 
combining  work  and  eldercare  for 
employers  and  employees,  and  ad- 
dressing caregiving  from  a distance 
and  caregiving  in  rural  commu- 
nities. 

None  of  this  would  have  been 
possible  without  external  support, 
says  Lero.  Two  of  the  centre’s  first 
supporters  were  the  McConnell 
Foundation  and  Status  of  Women 
Canada.  Today,  numerous  govern- 
ment agencies,  foundations  and 
individual  donors  fund  CFWW  re- 
search. This  includes  the  Jarislowsky 
Foundation,  which  came  on  board 
in  2003  by  selecting  Lero  to  hold  the 
Jarislowsky  Chair  in  Families  and 
Work.  It  was  Canada’s  first  academic 
chair  addressing  the  healthy  integra- 

Did  You 

• When  a new  Toyota  plant  was 
planned  for  Woodstock,  CFWW 
researchers  examined  ways  to 
help  women  enter  these  newly 
created  auto-manufacturing  jobs 
and  stay  in  the  sector. 

♦ The  CFWW  played  a consulting 
role  in  developing  the  Work  Life 
by  Design  program  at  McNeil 
Consumer  Healthcare  in  Guelph, 


tion  of  work  and  family  responsibili- 
ties as  critical  economic  and  social 
policy  issues. 

That  kind  of  recognition  raised 
the  profile  of  the  centre  and  made 
the  public  more  aware  of  the  work 
being  done  there,  says  CFWW 
co-founder  Prof.  Kerry  Daly. 

As  Jarislowsky  Chair,  Lero  leads  a 
research  program  focused  on  Cana- 
dian workplaces  and  the  analysis  of 
best  practices  in  developing  and  de- 
livering family  supports.  A current 
study  deals  with  the  importance  of 
addressing  issues  for  employees  who 
work  and  provide  eldercare. 

CFWW  executive  director  Linda 
Hawkins  adds  that  another  key  fac- 
tor to  success  has  been  the  increased 
scope  of  activities  undertaken  by  the 
centre  and  the  students,  staff,  re- 
search associates  and  faculty  who 
bring  openness  and  integrity  to  the 
organization.  Together,  they’ve 
made  the  CFWW  the  go-to  place  for 
media,  businesses,  commtmity 
groups  and  academic  institutions 
seeking  research,  consultation  and 
expert  advice  on  work-family 
dynamics,  she  says. 

“After  a successful  first  decade, 
we’re  looking  to  the  future  and  the 
opportunities  that  will  present 
themselves.  We  can’t  wait  to  see 
what  the  next  10  years  hold  for  us.” 

For  information  about  the 
CFWW,  go  to  www.worklifecan- 
ada.ca. 

Know? 

introducing  flexible  work  for 
plant  employees. 

• The  CFWW  has  influenced  pub- 
lic poKcy  through  representatives 
serving  as  key  informants  for  pol- 
icy-makers, and  through  organi- 
zations and  agencies  that  use  the 
centre’s  research  to  shape  their 
own  policies  and  to  lobby  for 
change. 


Senate  Meets  at  Guelph^Humber 


The  November  Senate  meeting 
was  held  at  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber.  Senators  were 
welcomed  by  John  Davies,  president 
of  the  Humber  College  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Advanced  Learning, 
and  Guelph-Humber  vice-provost 
John  Walsh. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Senate 
Priorities  and  Planning  Committee 
(SPPC),  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  chair  of  the  Department  of 


Business  and  U of  G’s  academic  col- 
league to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  gave  a presentation  on 
“Transforming  the  Undergraduate 
Learning  Experience,”  followed  by 
small-group  discussions.  Her  pre- 
sentation will  be  posted  on  the  Uni- 
versity Secretariat/Senate  website  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

SPPC  also  presented  three  priori- 
ties for  the  work  of  Senate  and  its 
committees  over  the  upcoming  year: 


Address  systemic  barriers  to 
change. 

Develop  guidelines  and  policies  to 
support  curriculum  transforma- 
tion. 

Build  shared  understanding  and 
context  for  decisions  and  issues 
presented  to  Senate  and  its  stand- 
ing committees,  and  promote 
Senate’s  capacity  for  advocacy 
around  issues  that  affect  scholar- 
ship and  educational  policy. 
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news  in  brief 


TURN  TO  RADIO.  WEB 
IN  BAD  WEATHER 

When  a winter  storm  hits  and  you 
need  to  know  if  the  University  is 
open  before  setting  off  for  school  or 
work,  the  best  information  sources 
are  the  local  media  and  U of  G’s 
website.  If  the  president  decides  to 
close  the  University  because  of  bad 
weather  or  an  emergency  before 
normal  business  hours,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  communicate  that 
decision  by  7 a.m.  The  campus 
switchboard  will  also  have  a 
recorded  message.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see  Guelph’s  hazardous 
weather  policy  at  v/ww.uoguelph. 
ca/hr/hrmanual/512.htm. 


SIXTH  *RUMOUR  MILL’  SET 

President  Alaslair  Summerlee  and 
provost  Maureen  Mancuso  host 
their  sixth  public  “Rumour  Mill” 
forum  Dec.  4 at  noon  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  The  sessions  are  designed  to 
give  members  of  the  University  a 
chance  to  separate  fact  from  fiction 
when  it  comes  to  information  cir- 
culating around  campus.  A podcast 
of  the  forum  will  later  be  available 
on  the  University’s  website. 


A DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

The  Guelph  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  chapters  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  University  Women 
host  a memorial  lunch  Dec.  6 to 
mark  the  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance and  Action  on  Violence 
Against  Women.  It  begins  with  a 
reception  at  11:15  a.m.  at  Guelph’s 
Holiday  Inn.  Guest  speaker  is  Jane 
Doe.  For  tickets,  call  519-836-1884 
or  send  e-mail  to  cfuwguelph@ 
yahoo.ca. 


FES  CALLS  FOR  RESEARCH 
INITIATIVE  PROPOSALS 

The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences is  calling  for  proposals  for  the 
2008/09  Environmental  Science 
Research  Initiative  by  Dec.  5. 
Details  about  the  program,  the 
application  process  and  previously 
funded  projects  are  available  at 
VAvw.envsci.uoguelph.ca/research/ 
esri.  A lillable  form  can  also  be 
found  at  this  site. 


THANKYOU  TO  DONORS 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
recently  launched  a "thank  you” 
campaign  to  acknowledge  and  pro- 
mote awareness  of  the  impact  that 
donations  by  alumni,  parents,  stu- 
dents, friends,  corporations  and  the 
campus  community  have  on  the 
University.  This  week,  a number  of 
donated  items  across  campus  have 
been  marked  with  yellow  tags  to 
indicate  some  of  the  many  things 
provided  by  outside  support.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website 

www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/thank 

you/thanks. 


ONUNE  CALCUUTOR  AIMS 
TO  IMPROVE  HORSE  HEALTH 

Equine  Guelph  has  launched  an 
online  calculator  that  allows  horse 
owners  to  estimate  the  risk  of  infec- 
tious disease  on  their  ferms.  The 
website  considers  current  farm 
practices  and  suggests  biosecurity 
measures  that  can  help  protect 
horses’  health.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.equineguelph.ca. 


Gryphon  Cross-Country, 
Lacrosse  Teams  Win  Gold 


Guelph  runners  make  history  at  national  championships  in  Quebec 


UOF  G’s  women’s  and  men’s 
cross-country  teams  made 
history  Nov.  8 when  they  won  the 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
(CIS)  championships  held  at  Laval 
University.  It  was  a record-setting 
fourth  consecutive  win  for  the 
women’s  team  and  marked  the  first 
Gryphon  men’s  individual  gold 
medal  in  32  years.  Matt  Brunsting 
won  the  10-kilometre  race  with  a 
time  of  32:08.3. 

On  Nov.  9,  the  Gryphon  men’s 
lacrosse  team  became  national 
champions,  beating  out  McGill  Uni- 
versity 14-9  to  win  the  Canadian 
University  Field  Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion’s 23rd  annual  Baggataway  Cup, 
In  cross-country,  Guelph  is  now 
tied  for  the  most  combined  men’s 
and  women’s  national  titles  in  his- 
tory at  13.  The  men’s  team  captured 
its  third  consecutive  CIS  team  title 


and  earned  four  first-team  All-Cana- 
dian spots.  It  also  broke  the  CIS  mar- 
gin for  largest  victory,  defeating 
runner-up  St.  Francis  Xavier  by  81 
points. 

Brunsting  was  joined  on  the  po- 
dium by  teammate  Kyle  Boorsma, 
who  won  silver.  Allan  Brett,  the  On- 
tario University  Athletics  MVP, 
came  fourth,  Derek  Snider  placed 
sbeth  and  team  captain  Josh 
Roundell  was  15th. 

On  the  women’s  side,  Lindsay 
Carson,  the  2007  CIS  MVP,  won  the 
bronze  medal  in  the  five-km  race 
with  a time  of  17:59.3.  Rachel  Cliff 
garnered  her  third  All-Canadian 
honour  finishing  10th  overall,  and 
Courtney  Laurie  finished  15th.  Al- 
though the  performance  of  the  top 
three  runners  was  vital  to  the  Gry- 
phon women,  it  was  the  per- 
formance of  a trio  of  sophomores 


that  brought  the  title  back  to  U of  G, 
with  Lindsay  Furtado  finishing  24th, 
Karoline  Hoy  27th  and  Laura 
Mclvor  30th. 

Head  coach  Dave  Scott-Thomas 
said  the  two  championships  were  the 
result  of  “the  legacy  of  miles  run  to- 
gether over  the  past  year.  It  carried 
them  to  a new  space.  1 don’t  think 
you  can  really  put  into  words  how 
powerful  that  is.” 

The  lacrosse  team's  victory  was 
the  men’s  third  overall  champion- 
ship title,  with  previous  wins  in  1995 
and  2000.  Head  coach  Sam 
Kosakowski  has  led  the  team  to  each 
of  its  championship  titles. 

Guelph  was  led  by  attacker 
Braden  Gallant,  who  scored  three 
goals  and  three  assists.  Jason  Mainer 
was  awarded  the  Under  Armour 
Player  of  the  Game  Award  for  his 
four  goals  and  one  assist. 


Rally  ’Round  the  United  Way 

As  U ofG  campaign  heads  into  final  lap,  ‘we  can't  let  up  now’ 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

TO  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal 

and  Poultry  Science,  rallies 
might  seem  like  a throwback  to  his 
student  days  in  the  1 970s,  but  he  will 
be  headed  downtown  to  St.  George’s 
Square  Thursday  at  11:30  a.m.  to 
wave  a sign  and  chant  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Way  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington. 

Last  week,  the  county-wide  orga- 
nization projected  a shortfall  in  its 
2008  fundraising  campaign,  so  orga- 
nizers like  Atkinson  want  to  make 
sure  the  media  and  the  public  know 
how  the  current  financial  crisis  is  af- 
fecting the  most  vulnerable  people  in 
our  community. 

“It  will  deepen  the  crisis  in  our 
community  if  the  United  Way  has  to 


cut  funding  to  its  member  agencies," 
says  Atkinson,  who  is  co-chair  of  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign. 
"With  the  layoffSv  cutbacks  and 
other  economic  challenges  facing  the 
community,  even  the  $2.6  million 
we  hope  to  raise  will  be  spread  rather 
thin  in  terms  of  the  need.” 

He  and  his  co-chairs  Jennifer 
Beehler  of  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies  and  business  student 
Suba  Naganathan  are  still  confident 
the  University  campaign  will  reach 
its  $440,000  goal. 

“With  our  total  currently  stand- 
ing at  $401,000,  we  are  going  to  need 
a push  over  the  last  two  weeks  of  our 
campaign  to  achieve  that,"  says 
Beehler. 

She  notes  that  tlie  University’s 
fundraising  drive  makes  up  17  per 


cent  of  the  overall  goal  for 
Wellington  County. 

"We’ve  already  had  great  support 
from  staff  and  faculty,  students  and 
retirees,  but  we  can’t  let  up  now.  If 
you’ve  been  thinking  about  the 
United  Way  but  haven’t  acted  yet, 
please  do  it  now.  If  you’ve  bought  a 
raffle  ticket  or  voted  for  a University 
Idol,  vote  again  and  find  another 
ticket  to  buy.  We  can’t  stop  the 
global  financial  crisis,  but  we  can  ex- 
ceed our  United  Way  goal  and  make 
life  a little  better  for  thousands  of 
people  in  our  community." 

The  U of  G campaign  officially 
wraps  up  at  the  closing  lunch  Dec.  2. 
To  receive  a charitable  receipt  for 
your  donation  of  $10  or  more, 
download  a pledge  form  at  www. 
unitedway.uoguelph.ca. 


£.  coli  Investigation  Continues 


UOF  G HAS  WORKED  closely  with 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Public  Health  over  the  past  two 
weeks  as  it  has  investigated  an 
outbreak  of  E.  coli  associated  with 
the  University. 

U of  G was  first  told  that  Public 
Health  was  investigating  an  £.  coli 
outbreak  on  campus  Nov.  6 and  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  make  the 
campus  community  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation, including  sending  out  cam- 
pus-wide e-mails  and  posting 
bulletins  on  the  University  home 
page.  Updates  have  been  posted  on 
the  website  almost  daily  since  then. 

“The  University  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  health  of  those  who 
have  become  ill  and  continues  to 
take  this  situation  very  seriously,” 
says  Chuck  Cunningham,  director  of 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs. 
As  of  press  time,  there  were  seven 


confirmed  E.  coli  cases,  all  U of  G 
students.  No  students  are  currently 
in  hospital.  It’s  believed  they  became 
ill  between  Oct.  21  and  Nov.  6 and 
that  the  probable  cases  Public  Health 
continues  to  monitor  also  fall  within 
that  time  frame.  Symptoms  typically 
develop  anywhere  from  12  hours  to 
10  days  after  infection. 

The  strain,  identified  as  E.  coli 
0157,  has  been  linked  to  other  out- 
breaks in  the  Halton,  Niagara  and 
Waterloo  regions.  Public  Health  has 
expanded  its  investigation  to  all  of 
Wellington-Dufferin  and  is  follow- 
ing some  probable  cases. 

The  University  took  a number  of 
proactive  steps  following  Public 
Health’s  initial  announcement,  in- 
cluding voluntarily  closing  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  Pita  Pit  (after  it  was 
learned  that  the  ill  students  had 
eaten  there)  and  having  Hospitality 


Services  stop  serving  lettuce  on  cam- 
pus. 

Although  a source  has  yet  to  be 
identified,  Public  Health  has  said  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care  and  the  Canadian  Food  Inspec- 
tion Agency  are  looking  at  lettuce  as 
part  of  their  provincial  investigation. 

After  an  inspection  by  Public 
Health,  the  University  reopened  the 
Pita  Pit  Monday,  following  the 
health  agency’s  criteria. 

U of  G is  in  regular  contact  vrith 
Public  Health  and  will  be  following 
its  lead  and  direction,  says 
Cunningham.  “Our  course  of  action 
will  be  determined  by  the  health 
agency’s  recommendations." 

He  adds  that  the  University  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  to  the  U of  G 
and  local  communities  for  their  pa- 
tience and  understanding  during  the 
outbreak. 


people 

SOYBEAN  IS  SEED  OF  THE  YEAR 

An  Ontario  soybean  variety  devel- 
oped by  Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant 
Agriculture,  and  technician  Wade 
Monlminy  topped  entries  in  the 
fourth  annual  Seed  of  the  Year  com- 
petition (east  division)  last  week  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair. 
OAC  Kent  was  recognized  for  its 
outstanding  performance,  sustain- 
ability, marketability  and  industry 
impact.  In  the  last  five  years,  it  has 
realized  more  than  8,000  tonnes  of 
recorded  seed  sales.  Among  the 
finalists  for  the  award  was  OAC 
Rex,  a white  bean  developed  by 
Prof  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture, 
former  professor  Tom  Michaels 
and  technician  Tom  Smith. 


OAC  PROF  INVITED  TO 
INAUGURAL  WORKSHOP 

Prof  Nonita  Yap  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  was  one  of  60  senior 
experts  and  stakeholders  invited  to 
attend  the  first  workshop  on  sus- 
tainable consumption  and  produc- 
tion held  at  George  Washington 
University  Law  School.  Organized 
by  UNEP  and  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  governments,  the  workshop 
seeks  to  define  a framework  for  pro- 
grams and  implementation  mea- 
sures on  sustainable  consumption 
and  production  in  North  America 
over  the  next  10  years.  They  will 
provide  input  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development  on  the  Marrakech 
Process. 


PROF  EXHIBITS  PAINTINGS 

“^oviVtcTg.'\WovHgrc,"  \ 

circulating  survey  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Prof  Will  Gorlitz,  Fine 
Art  and  Music,  is  at  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Art  Gallery  until  Ian.  4. 
Created  in  partnership  with  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  the 
show  is  a comprehensive  cross-sec- 
tion ofpaintings  spanning  nearly  20 
years.  A recent  exhibition  of 
Gorlitz’s  paintings  at  the  Birch 
Libralato  gallery  in  Toronto  is  fea- 
tured in  Canadian  Art  magazine’s 
new  web-based  program. 


NOVEL  EARNS  KUDOS 

Publishers  Weekly  in  the  United 
States  has  named  the  novel  Fear  of 
Landing  by  Prof  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  Population  Medicine,  one 
of  the  top  books  of 2008.  Published 
by  Poisoned  Pen  Press,  it  was  one  of 
only  nine  mysteries  on  the  list. 


ROOKIE  GRYPHON  HONOURED 

Human  kinetics  student  Jessalyn 
Walkey  of  Rockwood  has  received 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport’s 
Joyce  Shpp  Award  as  the  country’s 
best  field  hockey  rookie.  She  is  the 
second  Gryphon  in  four  years  to 
win  the  award. 


In  Memoriam 

Retiree  Ted  Carter,  former  man- 
ager of  the  photo  and  graphics  unit, 
died  Oct.  1 1 at  the  age  of  73.  He 
worked  at  U of  G from  1969  to  1995 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pearl, 
eight  children  and  18  grandchil- 
dren. A tree  will  be  planted  in  his 
memory  in  the  Wali-Custance 
Memorial  Forest. 
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If  You  Go  Down  to  the  Woods  Today 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

WHY  DID  THE  CHIPMUNK  Stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  road? 
Coming  from  Prof.  Andrew 
McAdam,  Integrative  Biology,  the 
line  sounds  like  an  ecologist’s  twist 
on  that  old  chicken  groaner.  But  it’s 
not  entirely  a joke  for  this  recently 
arrived  U of  G faculty  member. 

Originally  from  St.  Catharines, 
McAdam  was  studying  biology  at 
McGill  University  and  considering 
vet  school  when  he  found  himself 
out  on  a field  course  one  day.  Walk- 
ing along  a trail,  he  might  have  disre- 
garded the  first  chipmunk  and  even 
the  second  one.  But  something 
twigged  eventually,  raising  a ques- 
tion for  him:  Why  did  chipmunks 
keep  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the 
path  before  darting  for  cover? 

Today  he  understands  that  the 
rodent  is  simply  asking  its  own  ques- 
tion; Is  that  looming  McAdam-sized 
figure  a predator  or  not? 

Puzzling  out  creatures’  behaviour 
— and  especially  how  that  behaviour 
changes  in  the  push-pull  of 
prey-predator  relationships  — has 
occupied  this  ecologist  ever  since. 

McAdam  says  his  work  can  tell  us 
about  the  natural  world  and  what 
happens  to  it  when  things  go  wrong, 
including  the  effects  of  human-in- 
duced climate  change.  And  by  show- 
ing how  creatures  themselves  change 
over  mete  generations,  he  hopes  to 
learn  something  about  the  slow-mo- 
tion  effects  of  evolution  that  can  ac- 
tually be  tracked  within  the  normal 
lifespan  of  a biologist. 

‘To  understand  the  large  changes 
that  accumulate  over  long  time 
scales,  you  need  to  look  closely  at 
what's  going  on  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,”  says  McAdam,  who 
brought  his  lab  to  Guelph  last  spring 
from  a faculty  position  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

He  is  a principal  investigator  in 


Prof.  Andrew  McAdam  says  his  work  can  tell  us  about  the  natural  world 
and  what  happens  to  it  when  things  go  wrong,  photo  by  martin  schwaibe 


the  Kluane  Red  Squirrel  Project,  a 
large-scale  field  experiment  studying 
food  abundance  and  the  ecology  and 
evolution  of  red  squirrels.  The  pro- 
ject is  being  conducted  in  southwest- 
ern Yukon,  where  scientists  have 
been  studying  the  creatures  for  two 
decades. 

Those  studies  have  shown  that 
squirrels’  fortunes  — including  their 
fate  from  year  to  year  as  well  as  their 
longer-term  evolution  — are  closely 


tied  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  white 
spruce  cones.  The  squirrels  eat  the 
seeds  of  the  cones  almost  exclusively. 

Spruce  trees  are  a fickle  provider, 
says  McAdam.  Every  two  to  sue  years, 
they  produce  a bumper  crop.  In 
other  years,  they  produce  very  low 
numbers  of  cones. 

By  altering  how  much  food  is 
available,  ecologists  can  learn  about 
the  rhythm  of  this  millennia-old  pas 
de  deux  between  plant  and  rodent. 


“These  kinds  of  interactions  are  re- 
ally fascinating  to  me.” 

For  example,  his  group  has  given 
extra  food  to  squirrel  litters.  More 
squirrels  survive  to  become  adults 
and  then  must  compete  for  limited 
numbers  of  territories.  That  compe- 
tition effectively  breeds  faster  growth 
rates,  as  squirrels  scramble  to  bulk 
up  and  best  their  neighbours.  “We’re 
selecting  for  fighters,”  says 
McAdam,  who  is  submitting  a re- 
search paper  about  the  study  this  fall. 

Two  years  ago,  he  co-authored  a 
paper  in  Sdence showing  that  female 
red  squirrels  are  not  mere  victims  of 
those  year-to-year  swings  in  spruce 
cone  production.  Rather,  they  antic- 
ipate cone  shortages  or  booms  and 
even  change  reproductive  strategies 
by  having  one  or  more  litters  in  a 
given  year.  Just  how  they  do  it  is  a 
mystery,  although  McAdam  says  sci- 
entists suspect  they  somehow  pick 
up  on  hormone  changes  in  the  seeds 
they’re  eating. 

This  project  involves  visits  to  the 
“squirrel  camp”  in  the  boreal  forest 
near  Kluane  National  Park.  Because 
squirrels  breed  early,  researchers  of- 
ten head  for  the  camp  in  February, 
when  it’s  -30  C.  “It’s  cold,  but  there 
are  no  bugs  and  no  bears,”  says 
McAdam. 

They  spend  their  time  climbing 
trees,  trapping  sqtiirrels,  marking 
pups  and  returning  them  to  their 
nests.  Because  researchers  have  fol- 
lowed generations  of  squirrels,  a 
whole  family  tree  has  been  assem- 
bled that  allows  them  to  identify  re- 
lations and  inherited  traits. 
(McAdam  says  the  researchers’  tech- 
niques resemble  methods  used  by 
dairy  researchers  and  other  breeding 
programs  for  domestic  animals.  For 
more  information,  including  a red 
squirrel  blog,  visit  www.redsquirrel. 
msu.edu.) 

To  study  the  impact  of  climate 
change,  he  is  looking  at  ttvo  species 


of  deer  mouse  living  in  Michigan 
and  Ontario.  In  the  last  two  decades, 
the  southern  species  has  moved 
northward  to  displace  its  northern 
cousin.  The  rate  of  that  northward 
march  is  apparently  related  to  the  se- 
verity of  winter. 

McAdam  plans  to  set  up  a new 
project  in  Algonquin  Park  to  learn 
more  about  these  mice  and  how 
changing  climate  may  be  affecting 
their  interactions  and  evolution. 

He’s  also  looked  at  how  human 
hunters  affect  white-tailed  deer  pop- 
ulations and  at  the  invasion  of  a kind 
of  water  flea  carried  in  freighters’ 
ballast  water  into  the  Great  Lakes 
during  the  past  20  years. 

All  these  projects  satisfy  basic  sci- 
entific curiosity,  he  says,  but  they 
also  provide  data  that  may  help  pol- 
icy-makers and  resource  managers 
make  better  decisions  about  any- 
thing from  hunting  licences  to  con- 
trol of  invasive  species. 

“We  can  apply  evolutionary  biol- 
ogy to  managed  systems.” 

After  attending  McGill,  McAdam 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  Having  begun  study- 
ing ecology,  he  found  himself  drawn 
to  intriguing  questions  in  evolution- 
ary biology. 

“For  me,  evolution  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  biology  is  built.” 

He  grew  up  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula and  attended  high  school  with 
Prof.  Ryan  Norris,  an  ornithologist 
who  joined  U of  G two  years  ago. 

McAdam  and  his  wife,  faculty 
colleague  Merritt  Turetsky,  had 
barely  gotten  settled  into  their 
Guelph  home  last  spring  when  they 
encountered  unexpected  but  appro- 
priate company.  Hearing  noises  in 
the  wall  of  their  old  stone  home,  he 
broke  a hole  into  the  wall. 

“There  behind  the  plaster  was  a 
nest  of  red  squirrels  about  a month 
old.  I couldn’t  believe  it.” 


Student  Research  Project  Captures  Medal 

UofG  team  hopes  contest  entry  will  help  ward  off  blindness  among  children  in  developing  world 


U ofG  biologist  uses  boreal  forest  as  test  lab  for  learning  about  prey-predator  relationships  and  evolution 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

For  better  eyesight,  don’t  eat 
just  carrots.  Try  some  bacteria, 
too. 

Heading  off  blindness  in  chil- 
dren, especially  in  the  world’s  poorer 
countries,  is  the  goal  of  a U of  G stu- 
dent project  harnessing  gut  mi- 
crobes to  make  vitamin  A.  The 
student  team  showed  their  project  at 
a genetic  engineering  contest  last 
week  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 


of  Technology,  capturing  a bronze 
medal. 

This  is  the  first  time  a Guelph 
team  has  entered  the  annual  Interna- 
tional Genetically  Engineered  Ma- 
chines (iGEM)  Competition.  The 
contest  challenges  university  stu- 
dents to  use  biotechnology,  includ- 
ing a standard  toolkit  containing  bits 
of  DNA,  to  make  cells  with  new  and 
unusual  properties. 

“It’s  like  a science  fair  for  univer- 
sity students  in  genetics  and  biol- 


ogy,” says  team  leader  David 
Johnston  Monje,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  U of  G team  used  genes  taken 
from  common  soil  bacteria  that 
make  lots  of  carotenoids,  including 
beta  carotene,  an  essential  nutrient 
found  in  carrots,  potatoes  and 
squash  that  the  human  body  con- 
verts to  vitamin  A.  Stitching  those 
genes  into  the  gut  microbe  E.  coli 
causes  the  latter  to  produce  beta 
carotene. 

Other  researchers  have  modified 
laboratory  strains  of  £.  coli  in  this 
way.  but  Johnston  Monje  says  this  is 
the  first  time  anyone  has  used  mi- 
crobes found  in  the  human  gut.  He 
says  this  work  might  lead  to  an  alter- 
native to  vitamin  pills  or  foods  that 
are  inaccessible  to  many  people  in 
developing  countries. 

Vitamin  A deficiency  is  the  lead- 


ing cause  of  preventable  blindness  in 
children  and  increases  the  risk  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  death.  It’s  a pub- 
lic health  problem  especially  in 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  and  par- 
ticularly for  young  children  and 
pregnant  women  in  low-income 
countries.  About  250  million  pre- 
schoolers are  vitamin  A-deficient, 
says  the  World  Health  Organization. 

“Any  technology  that  increases 
the  supply  of  vitamin  A is  invalu- 
able,” says  Prof.  Manish  Raizada, 
who  is  Johnston  Monje’s  supervisor. 
“Guelph  is  a perfect  intersection  of 
agriculture,  food  science,  interna- 
tional development  and  microbiol- 
ogy. We  want  to  develop  low-cost 
technologies  for  developing  coun- 
tries." 

The  project  demonstrates  the 
University's  strengths  in  applied 
plant  sciences,  says  Prof.  Rene  Van 
Acker,  chair  of  the  Department  of 


Plant  Agriculture.  “To  have  Guelph 
represented  at  this  event  is 
important.” 

This  year’s  iGEM  contest  drew  85 
teams  from  some  20  countries,  in- 
cluding teams  from  about  10  Cana- 
dian universities.  Other  UofG  team 
members  are  Eddie  Ma,  a master’s 
student  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science,  and 
undergraduate  students  Brendan 
Hussey,  Lisa  Ledger,  Tin  Vo, 
Jennifer  Vo  and  Mufaddal  Girnary. 

Johnston  Manje  used  a Gordon 
Nixon  Leadership  Award  to  begin 
the  project.  Funding  also  came  from 
U of  G departments,  student  groups 
and  companies. 

In  a separate  contest  entry,  a Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  team  worked  with 
the  Guelph  team  to  explore  the  eth- 
ics and  public  acceptance  of  “syn- 
thetic biology”  approaches  to  correct 
vitamin  A deficiency. 
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Next  Stop:  Mars 
for  APXS  Device 
Tested  at  U of  G 


Physicist  turns  X-ray  spectrometer  over  to  NASA 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PHYSICS  PROFESSOR  Ralf 
GelJert’s  baby  has  finally  flown 
the  nest,  so  to  speak.  Earlier  this 
month,  he  turned  the  alpha  particle 
X-ray  spectrometer  (APXS)  he’s 
been  testing  and  nurturing  for  the 
past  five  months  over  to  NASA. 

The  pop-can-sized  APXS  will  be 
part  of  the  new,  improved  and  larger 
rover  NASA  will  send  to  Mars  late  in 
2009.  The  device  will  be  attached  to 
the  rover’s  arm  and  will  send  back 
new  data  about  the  red  planet  to 
Gellert  and  other  scientists  here  on 
Earth. 

Gellert  is  the  principal  investiga- 
tor for  an  international  group  of  re- 
searchers who  developed  the  new 
APXS  for  the  Mars  Science  Labora- 
tory (MLS)  mission.  It's  scheduled 
to  be  launched  next  September  and 
to  arrive  on  Mars  in  October  2010. 
The  APXS  is  Canada’s  contribution 
to  the  mission. 

The  MLS  rover  is  twice  as  long 
and  three  times  as  heavy  as  the  two 
current  rovers.  It  will  cruise  along 
the  surface  of  Mars  to  study  rocks 
and  soils,  looking  for  clues  about 
past  life  formations  and  the  environ- 
mental conditions  in  the  Martian 
past. 

“The  APXS  will  be  one  of  the 


many  important  instruments  on  this 
new  mission,”  says  Gellert.  “The 
precision  of  the  new  APXS  will  make 
it  possible  to  perform  investigations 
that  no  other  instrument  on  the 
rover  can  deliver.” 

He  and  other  U of  G researchers 
will  monitor  its  progress  from  a spe- 
cial centre  here  on  campus,  receiving 
information  daily  from  the  APXS 
and  sending  back  instructions  to 
guide  its  mission  while  on  Mars.  The 
U of  G operation  centre  will  be  set 
up  in  the  old  TV  studio  space  in  the 
J.D.  MacLachlan  Building. 

Gellert  was  the  lead  scientist  for 
the  current  APXS  systems,  which  he 
helped  develop  before  arriving  at 
Guelph  in  2005.  Attached  to  the 
arms  of  NASA’s  two  existing  rovers, 
Opportunity  and  Spirit,  they  have 
been  roaming  the  surface  of  the  red 
planet  since  2004  and  sending  infor- 
mation back  to  Gellert  and  others. 

For  example,  they  detected  clues 
left  behind  when  water  on  Mars  in- 
teracted with  rocks  in  the  past.  These 
data  were  used  by  Gellert’s  faculty 
colleagues  Joanne  O'Meara  and  Iain 
Campbell  to  detect  the  first  “on-the- 
spot”  evidence  of  significant 
amounts  of  bound  water  still  cabl- 
ing on  Mars,  a discovery  announced 
last 


Four  Nominated  for 
TVO  Best  Lecturer 


UofG  has  four  nominees  this 
year  in  TVO’s  Big  Ideas  Best 
Lecturer  Competition.  They  are 
Prof.  Jamie  Gruman,  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management;  Prof. 
Patrick  Pamaby,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Prof.  Stephen 
Powell,  English  and  Theatre  Studies; 
and  instructor  Martin  Williams  of 
the  Department  of  Physics. 

Sponsored  by  TD  Insurance 
Meloche  Monnex,  the  Best  Lecturer 
Competition  was  created  to  recog- 
nize the  best  and  brightest  lecturers 
at  Ontario’s  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  competition  invites 


Ontarians  to  nominate  frculty 
whose  love  of  learning  has  helped 
stimulate  imaginations,  open  eyes 
and  push  boundaries.  The  winner 
receives  a $10,000  scholarship  for  his 
or  her  school. 

All  nominees  are  asked  to  submit 
a tape  of  a class  lecture.  A panel  of 
judges  will  choose  10  finalists,  who 
will  be  invited  to  deliver  complete 
lectures  on  TVO’s  Big  /defls  program 
beginning  Feb.  28.  Viewers  will  be 
invited  to  grade  each  of  the  finalists 
and  cast  their  vote  for  the  winner. 

For  more  information,  visit 
tvo.org/bestlecturer. 


RICK  RICHARDS  LITERALLY  CREATED  MY  LIFE 


The  death  of  Rick  Richards,  first 
dean  of  OAC  when  the  University  of 
Guelph  was  founded  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  reminds  me  of  how  much  the 
University  as  a whole  owed  to  his 
dedication  to  education  and  not  just 
to  job  training. 

He  declared  that  all  his  students 
would  have  to  take  a course  in  phi- 
losophy, leading  to  an  instant  dou- 
bling in  size  of  the  fledgling  new 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
last-minute  hiring  of  new  faculty, 
including  myself  It  was  on  this  big- 


ger and  firmer  foundation  that  the 
department  would  go  on  to  become 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Canada,  in  its 
heyday  boasting  no  fewer  than  five 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada. 

I am  sure  I am  not  alone  in  being 
a person  whose  life  was  literally  cre- 
ated by  Rick  Richards,  as  well  as  by 
those  other  far-sighted  people  in- 
volved in  getting  the  new  institution 
up  and  running. 

Michael  Ruse 
Florida  State  University 
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fo  Our  Good  Health 

New  OVC  prof  hopes  research,  teaching  will  help  improve  public  health  in  Ontario 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Eat  right,  exercise,  don’t 
smoke  and  drink  in  mod- 
eration. Population  medicine  pro- 
fessor Andrew  Papadopoulos  knows 
the  mantra  for  preventive  health 
care.  He  should  — he’s  spent  18 
years  preaching  the  gospel  as  an 
expert  in  public  health  policy  and 
administration,  including  heading 
the  Association  of  Local  Public 
Health  Agencies  (alPHa). 

These  days,  he  confesses  he’s 
finding  it  more  of  a challenge  to 
practise  what  he  preaches.  Since  be- 
ing appointed  a faculty  member  this 
summer  in  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  — where  he’s  also  complet- 
ing a PhD  — he’s  been  busy  learning 
and  commuting  from  his  home  in 
Mississauga.  That’s  put  a dent  in  his 
exercise  time.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  finds  it’s  sometimes  easier  to  grab 
something  to  eat  on  the  fly  — and 
not  necessarily  the  best  thing. 

Still,  the  former  public  health  in- 
spector plans  to  get  back  on  track. 
Why  study  health  policy  and 
governance  intended  to  improve  the 
province’s  well-being  if  he  can’t  en- 
sure his  own? 

He  arrived  at  Guelph  in  July.  By 
mid-October,  he  had  packed  his 
boxes  again,  preparing  to  move  from 
the  main  OVC  building  to  the  ad- 
joining MacNabb  House.  That’s 
now  home  to  researchers  with 
-Guelph.’ Centre  {q;  .Public  Health, 
and  Zoonoses,  directed  by  Prof  Jan 
Sargeant,  Population  Medicine. 

Midway  through  his  doctorate 
imder  Prof  Jeff  Wilson,  Papa- 
dopoulos hopes  to  help  refine  the 
province’s  public  health  system,  in- 
cluding making  a more  effective  sys- 
tem that  better  incorporates  ideas 
from  various  stakeholders. 

Public  health  boards  are  intended 
to  protect  and  improve  community 
health  throu^  education,  promo- 
tion of  healthful  lifestyles  and  re- 
search on  disease  and  injury 
prevention.  A local  board  can  also 
become  the  community  focal  point 
during  health  crises,  Including 
threats  to  drinking  water  or  food 
safety  and  disease  outbreaks. 

He  points  to  the  late  Dr.  Sheela 
Basrur,  who  was  Toronto’s  public 
health  commissioner  during  the 
2003  SARS  outbreak.  She’s  credited 
with  steering  the  city  through  that 
crisis,  which  caused  44  deaths  and 
threatened  an  epidemic.  She  subse- 
quently became  Ontario’s  chief 
medical  officer  of  health.  Papa- 
dopoulos was  her  colleague  during 
his  stints  as  alPHa  executive  director 
and,  more  recently,  as  director  of 
Ryerson  University’s  School  of  Oc- 
cupational and  Public  Health. 

Ontario’s  36  boards  of  health  op- 
erate in  one  of  three  ways.  Some  au- 
tonomous boards  work  apart  from 
local  municipal  councils,  such  as 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  Public 
Health.  In  nine  areas,  including 
Waterloo,  Hamilton  and  Halton,  the 
municipal  council  serves  as  the  pub- 
lic health  board.  There’s  also  a hy- 
brid system,  used  only  in  Toronto, 
which  blends  municipal  and 
commimity  members. 


Papadopoulos  favours  a model 
resembling  the  autonomous  or  sepa- 
rate board.  HenlsoradvocTmse/ari/y- 
ing  funding  relationships  so  people 
can  see  who’s  paying  what.  And  he 
says  the  board  should  allow  for  com- 
munity input. 

An  autonomous  health  board  can 
also  provide  independent  opinions, 
he  says.  Witness  the  crisis  with 
tainted  drinking  water  in  Walkerton, 
where  the  local  medical  officer  of 
health  acted  to  control  the  E.  coli 
outbreak. 

Currently,  he  explains,  autono- 
mous boards  are  better  able  to  set 
budgets  and  allocate  funding  than 
their  municipally  run  counterparts. 
Hamilton,  for  instance,  has  some  of 
the  greatest  needs  but  consistently 
struggles  to  find  the  resources  for 
public  health  programs. 

Papadopoulos  would  like  to  see  a 
higher  priority  placed  on  public 
health,  both  in  policy  statements  and 
funding.  Many  policy  documents  in- 
clude financial  and  environmental 
impact  statements,  he  says. 

“My  ideal  would  be  that  every 
policy  in  Ontario  has  a public  health 
impact  statement  attached.” 

He  says  public  health  services  are 
chronically  underfunded.  In  On- 
tario. about  $500  million  is  spent 
each  year  on  public  health,  a rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health’s  more  than  $30-billion 
budget. 

Although  Ontario’s  health  mea- 
sures are  favourable  compared  with 
other  jurisdictions,  the  province  can 
do  better,  says  Papadopoulos. 

“A  whole  town  with  contami- 
nated drinking  water  is  unaccept- 
able." he  says,  referring  to  Walker- 
ton.  “A  system  ill-prepared  to  com- 
bat West  Nile  virus  in  my  opinion  is 
unacceptable.” 


And  consider  how  SARS  nearly 
crippled  the  health-care  system  in 

the  provincial  capital.  “Wc  rem/lp  ^ 

shouldn’t  have  these  kinds  of  calam- 
ities given  our  resources.” 

He  saw  many  of  these  issues  close 
up  as  executive  director  of  alPHa  be- 
tween 1998  and  2004,  representing 
all  those  agencies  across  Ontario. 

Earlier  he  was  a public  health  in- 
spector for  the  City  of  Toronto,  fol- 
lowing studies  at  Ryerson.  That 
occupation  came  naturally,  he  says. 
He’d  grown  up  in  Toronto  and  then 
Mississauga,  where  his  parents  ran  a 
restaurant. 

“My  name’s  Papadopoulos  — 
what  do  you  expect,”  he  quips. 

His  interests  in  policy  and  pro- 
gram development  led  him  to  an 
MBA  at  York  University.  “I  believed 
I could  effect  change  more  by  devel- 
oping and  implementing  policy  than 
on  a one-to-one  basis.” 

At  Ryerson,  he  looked  after  bud- 
geting, staffing  and  student  recruit- 
ment while  continuing  to  teach. 
Those  experiences  will  likely  be 
useful  here  at  the  University,  where 
he’s  helping  to  lead  the  introduction 
of  a master’s  program  in  public 
health. 

Being  at  Guelph  will  allow 
Papadopoulos  to  continue  to  influ- 
ence public  health  policy  and  tap 
into  the  University’s  strengths  in 
food  and  water  safety,  environmen- 
tal and  public  health,  zoonoses  and 
infectious  disease.  Commenting  on 
his  post  in  OVC,  he  points  out  that 
many  communicable  diseases  from 
West  Nile  virus  to  SARS  are 
zoonotic,  crossing  from  animals  to 
people. 

Papadopoulos  and  his  wife, 
Trudi,  an  instructor  in  his  former 
department  at  Ryerson,  have  two 
children. 
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b Easier 

Psychology  prof  hopes  to  help  interviewers  do  better  job  of  matching  applicants  and  openings 

BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Think  about  the  ust  time  you 
were  interviewed  for  a job.  Did 
you  sit  sweating  and  fidgeting  as  you 
tried  to  figure  out  how  to  answer  the 
sometimes  fiendish  questions 
dreamt  up  by  interviewers?  Most  of 
us  have  been  there.  What  we  don’t 
always  consider  is  the  challenge 
facing  the  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk.  Trying  to  decide  which  of 
the  anxious  applicants  is  really  best 
suited  for  the  job  can  be  almost  as 
nerve-wracking. 

Prof.  Deborah  Powell,  Psychol- 
ogy, hopes  her  research  will  help  take 
a little  of  the  stress  out  of  the  inter- 
viewer’s job. 

'Tve  been  looking  at  ways  inter- 
viewers can  identify  various  person- 
ality traits  during  a job  interview,” 
she  says. 

Good  interviewers  have  a sense  of 
what  traits  are  needed  for  the  posi- 
tion they’re  seeking  to  fill.  Powell 
mentions  a person  hired  as  a 
fundraiser  who  hated  doing  “cold 
calls”  to  talk  to  potential  donors  on 
the  phone.  Not  a good  match. 

To  weed  out  the  people  unsuited 
for  a job,  interviewers  want  to  know 
more  about  each  candidate’s  person- 
ality. Sometimes  they  resort  to  tests. 
Most  personality  tests  given  to  po- 
tential employees  are  multiple- 
choice  written  quizzes,  which  appli- 
cants often  dislike  or  don’t  trust  to 
be  accurate. 

Powell  hopes  to  help  interviewers 
get  better  at  identifying  personality 
traits  while  actually  talking  with 
applicants. 

Studying  hiring  and  interviewing 


Prof.  Deborah  Powell  hopes  her  research  will  help  take  the  stress  out  of 
job  interviews  for  the  Interviewers  themselves,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


is  a change  in  career  paths  for  Powell, 
who  grew  up  in  Peterborough  with  a 
passion  for  sports  and  fitness,  then 
attended  Queen’s  University  with 
the  goal  of  becoming  a sports  psy- 
chologist. She  changed  her  mind  af- 


ter taking  a comse  in  industrial/or- 
ganizational  psychology,  which  in- 
volves similar  concepts  such  as 
motivation  and  dealing  with  stress. 
Excited  by  the  possibilities  of  this 
field,  she  headed  off  to  the  University 


of  Western  Ontario  for  post-gradu- 
ate work. 

In  between  completing  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  and  her  PhD,  she  spent  a 
year  working  for  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, hiring  people  for  jobs  in 
correctional  services.  “Not  the 
guards,”  she  says.  “I  hired  tlte  main- 
tenance staff,  kitchen  staff  and  parole 
officers.” 

Not  only  did  Powell  gain  insight 
into  the  correctional  system  and  the 
process  of  hiring,  but  she  also 
learned  more  about  herself.  “1  dis- 
covered I really  like  interviewing.” 

That  new  interest  led  to  her  doc- 
toral research  on  training  people  to 
be  more  accurate  at  rating  appli- 
cants’ personalities  during  inter- 
views. 

Getting  to  know  someone  well 
takes  time,  something  job  interview- 
ers don’t  have  a lot  of,  she  says.  “The 
goal  of  the  training  is  to  speed  up  the 
process.” 

Part  of  the  strategy  she  used  in- 
volved teaching  people  to  look  for 
clues  in  a candidate’s  stories  about 
past  experiences.  For  example,  if 
asked  to  describe  a situation  involv- 
ing conflict  at  work,  one  candidate 
might  describe  taking  charge,  con- 
fronting others  and  dealing  with  the 
issue. 

“That’s  a clue  for  the  interviewer 
that  this  person  is  more  assertive 
than  someone  who  talks  about 
avoiding  the  conflict  and  finding 
ways  to  work  around  it.” 

Powell’s  training  strategy 
worked,  but  now  she’s  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  bow  it  worked. 

“The  people  in  my  study  learned 
some  things,  but  not  what  I thought 


they’d  learn.  Although  they  did  get 
better  at  picking  out  the  personality 
traits,  they  didn't  show  any  improve- 
ment in  a knowledge  test  of  under- 
standing personality  components.” 

She’s  now  running  some  smaller 
studies  to  help  determine  what  the 
knowledge  test  actually  measured 
and  to  understand  more  about  the 
process. 

Although  it  was  I/O  psychology 
that  won  her  over,  Powell  hasn’t 
given  up  on  sports.  She  discovered 
an  enthusiastic  running  community 
while  living  in  London  and  joined 
the  university’s  triathlon  club  while  a 
student  there.  She  recently  com- 
pleted the  “Goofy  Challenge”  at  Dis- 
ney World  — running  a half- 
marathon one  day  and  a full  mara- 
thon the  next.  She’s  cxurently  train- 
ing for  a triathlon  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

She  also  competes  each  year  in 
the  five-kilometre  run  held  as  part  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Society 
for  Industrial  and  Organizational 
Psychology.  She’s  won  the  women’s 
division  of  the  race  three  times  in  a 
row  and  intends  to  defend  her  title 
again  next  year. 

After  completing  her  PhD, 
Powell  taught  for  a year  at  St.  Mary’s 
University  in  Halifax  before  joining 
U of  G.  With  her  parents  still  living 
in  Peterborough,  she  is  enjoying  be- 
ing closer  to  her  family  again. 

She’s  also  enjoying  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  U of  G community  and 
the  size  of  the  campus,  which  is  ideal 
for  running. 

“The  campus  here  is  huge!  I keep 
forgetting  where  I parked  my  car  and 
end  up  wandering  around  looking 
for  the  right  lot.” 


A Good  Time  to  Blossom 

Grad  student's  project  may  help  create  more  beautiful  blossoms  and  help  feed  the  world 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

CAN  PLANTS  COUNT?  That’s  one 
of  the  intriguing  ideas  under 
study  by  a Guelph  graduate  student 
who  hopes  to  answer  another  key 
question:  How  do  plants  know  when 
it’s  time  to  bloom? 

Learning  more  about  flowering 
processes  may  benefit  green  thumbs 
like  her  botanist  parents,  but  it  might 
also  help  feed  the  world,  says 
Viktoriya  Coneva,  a master’s  student 
in  the  Department  of  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  (MCB).  If  growers 
better  understand  those  processes, 
they  may  be  able  to  improve  produc- 
tion of  food  crops  such  as  wheat,  rice 
and  com,  which  are  staples  for  ever- 
growing human  populations. 

Those  growers  would  probably 
marry  long-standing  breeding  meth- 
ods with  the  kinds  of  genetic  and 
molecular  tools  used  by  Coneva  in 
and  around  the  science  complex  lab 
of  her  supervisor,  Prof.  Joe 
Colasanti.  They're  studying  chemi- 
cal and  molecular  signals  that  drive 
development  in  plants  and  especially 
what  sparks  those  growing  plants  to 
bloom. 


Her  project  begins  not  in  the  lab 
but  upstairs  in  the  controUed-access 
phytotron,  the  signature  greenhouse 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  science  com- 
plex, where  she  tends  a cluster  of 
com  plants. 

Surveying  the  young  plants,  she 
says:  “We  know  surprisingly  little 
about  how  flowering  is  accom- 
plished in  this  crop.” 

Learn  how  it  works,  she  says,  and 
we  might  be  able  to  alter  genes  and 
proteins  and  encourage  plants  to 
bloom  to  measure. 

The  Guelph  researchers  are 
studying  individual  genes  involved 
in  flowering.  Their  work  was  de- 
scribed in  a paper  published  last  fall 
in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Bot- 
any, Coneva  was  lead  author.  Two 
years  ago,  she  co-authored  an  article 
in  BMC  Genomics. 

They’ve  linked  flowering  genes 
with  genes  controlling  photosynthe- 
sis, allowing  plants  to  make  food. 
But  the  picture  is  more  complicated, 
with  flowering  time  depending  on  a 
variety  of  factors. 

How  much  light  is  the  plant  get- 
ting? What  particular  wavelengths  of 
light?  How  is  the  plant  sensing 


changing  day  length?  Scientists  know 
that  many  plants  have  to  go  through 
a cold  period  before  they’ll  bloom. 
What’s  the  role  of  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  plant,  including  me- 
tabolites and  hormones? 


“There  are  so  many 
questions,  and  when 
there  are  more  questions 
than  answers,  that’s 
when  I find  it  exciting.” 


Coneva  is  studying  the  novel  idea 
that  the  plant  “counts”  its  own 
leaves,  waiting  until  reaching  a 
magic  number  before  triggering 
blooming.  She  believes  the  "brain” 
lies  in  the  plant’s  meristem  — its  col- 
lection of  stem  cells  that  drive 
growth  and  development. 

The  meristem  receives  protein 
signals  sent  back  through  the  plant 
from  its  leaves.  Reaching  a threshold 
amount  of  protein  may  kick  the 
plant  into  flowering  mode. 


She  studies  plants  with  normal  or 
mutant  forms  of  the  maize  indeter- 
minate gene,  thought  to  act  as  a reg- 
ulator on  other  plant  genes  involved 
in  development. 

Using  electron  microscopy,  she  is 
also  studying  structural  differences 
in  plant  cell  walls.  More  cellulose  in 
certain  plants  may  slow  the  molecu- 
lar signals  and  delay  flowering,  she 
explains. 

Similar  mechanisms  probably 
work  in  various  kinds  of  plants,  but 
Coneva  stresses  that  other  factors 
may  affect  different  species.  It’s 
partly  that  complexity  that  drew  her 
to  the  field  in  the  first  place. 

As  a senior  undergraduate  at 
Guelph,  she  had  pursued  a different 
molecular  biology  project  in 
Colasanti’s  lab.  That’s  when  she 
found  herself  intrigued  by  the  basic 
but  crucial  developmental  questions 
he  was  asking  — questions  that  ech- 
oed the  kinds  of  ideas  she’d  already 
considered  as  the  daughter  of  a 
botanist  couple. 

She  and  her  family  came  to  Can- 
ada from  Bulgaria  in  2000  when 
Coneva  was  17.  Both  parents  had 
earned  doctorates  in  horticulture 


from  Plovdiv  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity. Her  dad.  Rumen,  was  a research 
associate  at  U of  G’s  Vineland  cam- 
pus and  now  studies  ornamental 
plant  breeding  at  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  Her  mom,  Elina,  did  a 
post-doc  in  fhiit  crops  at  Vineland 
before  becoming  a professor  at 
Auburn  University  in  Alabama. 

Viktoriya  Coneva  may  have  in- 
herited her  academic  interests  from 
her  parents  but  not  necessarily  their 
green  thumbs.  Those  corn  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  are  thriving,  but  she 
admits  that  her  few  houseplants  at 
home  could  be  faring  better. 

Still,  they’re  fascinating  things, 
she  says.  “How  do  they  know  to 
flower  at  the  right  time?  Therdare  so 
many  questions,  and  when  there  are 
more  questions  than  answers,  that’s 
when  I find  it  exciting.” 

Pointing  to  his  student’s  curiosity 
and  tenacity,  Colasanti  says  Coneva 
has  “made  major  contributions  to 
the  lab  and  the  field  in  general.  Her 
2007  paper,  the  first  reported  molec- 
ular profile  comparing  flowering 
and  non-flowering  maize,  should 
keep  us  busy  for  years  analyzing  the 
gene  differences  she  found.” 
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By  Teresa  Pitman 


WHEN  HE  LEFT  CANADA  for  England  as 
a graduate  student  seeking  to 
broaden  his  horizons,  Prof.  Kerry 
Godfrey  lugged  along  just  three 
suitcases.  “I  was  only  planning  to  stay  for  a year,”  he 
says.  Some  20  years  later,  he’s  returned  to  the  country 
of  his  birth,  taking  on  the  position  of  director  of  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management 
(HTM).  On  this  “return”  trip,  however,  those  three 
suitcases  have  expanded  to  include  his  Welsh  wife, 
two  boys  and  “all  the  chattel  of  a five-bedroom 
house.” 

That  one  year  of  study  abroad  at  the  University  of 
Surrey  led  to  a PhD  at  Oxford  Brookes  University  in 
Oxford  and  then  several  years  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative work.  Godfrey  taught  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  and  was  an  administrator  at  the 
School  of  the  Built  Environment  at  Oxford  Brookes 
for  15  years. 

For  the  past  four  years,  he  has  lived  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  serving  as  dean  of  business  and  leisure  at 
UHI  Millennium  Institute,  a federation  of  colleges 
and  research  institutes  working  to  create  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  He  was  based  in  In- 
verness, about  a 15-minute  drive  from  Loch  Ness  and 
in  the  heart  of  "single-malt  whiskey  country.” 

“The  countryside  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  sim- 
ply beautiful,  especially  along  the  Great  Glen,"  says 
Godfrey,  adding  that  his  first  reaction  on  seeing 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County  was:  “It’s  bloody 
flat.” 

Another  bonus  of  living  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  ease  of  travel  to  Europe  and  further  afield,  he 
says.  That  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  visit  and  do 
research  in  places  ranging  from  Rovanemi,  Finland, 
on  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mediterranean  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Menorca.  “My  travels  took  me  from  the 
major  cities  and  rural  countryside  of  the  old  eastern 
bloc  to  the  glitz  and  glamour  of  Paris.”  His  favourite 
European  getaway?  Skiing  in  the  Alps. 

Despite  the  obvious  attractions  of  life  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Godfrey  says  he  felt  drawn  to  a position  at  a school  that  is 
focused  on  his  core  interests.  At  Ojrford  Brookes,  he  was  the 
“tourism  person  ” in  the  Built  Environment  School.  At  UHI,  his 
responsibilities  had  more  to  do  with  developing  the  academic 
infrastructure  of  a new  faculty  that  encompassed  business  and 
management,  computing,  and  information  and  communica- 
tions technology,  as  well  as  tourism,  hospitality,  leisure  and 
sport.  In  terms  of  his  own  subject  interests,  he  says  he  had  more 
books,  reports  and  journals  on  tourism  in  his  personal  collec- 
tion than  the  entire  library  at  his  previous  school  did. 

“It’s  exciting  to  be  back  in  a community  of  scholars  who 
share  my  passion  for  this  field,”  he  says. 

What  really  excited  Godfrey,  however,  was  the  opportunity 
just  to  be  at  U of  G. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  has  a great  reputation.  When  1 
told  my  former  boss  in  Scotland  where  I was  going,  his  immedi- 
ate reaction  was:  ‘They  have  a great  Scottish  studies  depart- 
ment.’ Other  colleagues  asked  if  I could  find  them  a job  here, 
too.” 

He  adds  that  HTM  has  its  own  heritage  and  unsurpassed 
reputation  in  Canada,  which  was  a key  fector  in  his  decision  to 
apply  for  the  director  position.  “I’ve  had  other  opportunities  in 
the  recent  past  to  come  back  to  Canada,  but  none  of  them  had 


the  appeal  of  HTM  at  Guelph.” 

He  says  when  he  told  his  hospitality  and  tourism  contacts  in 
Europe  where  he  was  going,  there  was  immediate  recognition 
and  a desire  to  maintain  contact  and  explore  potential 
collaboration. 

The  opportimity  to  take  on  the  director’s  position  also  coin- 
cided with  what  Godfrey  believed  was  good  timing  for  his  fem- 

“We  need  to  ensure  our  graduates  can  think  and 
act  creatively  and  be  innovative,  so  when  they  do 
face  significant  new  challenges,  they  can  adapt 
and  find  new  ways  to  make  things  work.  ” 

ily  — his  children  are  still  young  enough  to  make  the  transition 
to  a new  life  in  Canada.  Another  plus  is  that  the  proximity  of 
Guelph  to  Toronto’s  airport  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  visit 
family  and  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Many  of  his  Scottish  colleagues  asked  if  he  was  moving  back 
to  Canada  to  be  near  his  family  in  British  Columbia.  Not  ex- 
actly, he  explained.  “I  had  to  tell  them  that,  even  though  it’s  the 
same  country,  it’s  about  as  far  from  Ontario  to  British  Colum- 


bia as  it  is  from  Scotland  to  Greece.  Not  exactly  a 
weekend  drive.” 

Now  settling  into  his  new  role  at  Guelph, 
Godfrey  says  he’s  passionate  about  education  and 
its  potential  to  transform  people’s  lives.  That  pas- 
sion provides  the  framework  for  his  plaiming  to 
build  on  the  established  heritage  and  reputation  of 
HTM  as  it  moves  into  its  fifth  decade.  With  the 
school’s  40th  anniversary  coming  up  next  year,  he 
has  been  active  in  establishing  contacts  with  alumni 
and  developing  links  with  the  Canadian  hospitality 
and  tourism  industry. 

Here  on  campus,  Godfrey’s  overall  goal  is  to 
lead  changes  in  the  school  that  will  meet  the  learn- 
ing needs  and  styles  of  students  of  the  future,  and 
prepare  them  for  an  industry  that  is  increasingly 
dynamic  and  essentially  global.  He’s  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  use  and  application  of  information 
technology,  both  in  the  teaching  environment  and 
the  world  of  work. 

"Information  management  and  e-commerce 
are  fundamental  to  the  future  of  the  industry  and 
play  a big  part  in  how  I see  things  developing  in  the 
school,”  he  says. 

He  notes  that  sometimes  people  worry  that  the 
purpose  of  using  IT  is  to  downsize  the  workforce, 
but  he  disagrees. 

“Both  education  and  hospitality  are  about  peo- 
ple. You  need  people,  but  using  IT  more  effectively 
in  both  environments  is  about  enhancing  our  pro- 
ductivity, our  effective  use  of  information  and  our 
decision-making  ability.  Information  manage^m_ 
is  elemental  to  the  informafron  age  of  the  2Ist  cen- 
tury, and  the  effective  use  and  interpretation  of  in- 
formation sit  at  the  core  of  our  future  economic 
prosperity.  If  we  don’t  engage,  we’Ube  left  behind.” 
But  Godfrey’s  vision  isn’t  all  about  the  use  of 
high-tech  tools.  With  the  global  economic  down- 
turn having  a huge  impact  on  travel  and  tourism, 
it’s  also  vital  that  HTM  graduates  continue  to  en- 
hance their  creative  abilities,  he  says. 

“We  need  to  ensure  our  graduates  can  think  and  act  cre- 
atively and  be  innovative,  so  when  they  do  face  significant  new 
challenges,  they  can  adapt  and  find  new  ways  to  make  things 
work.  Although  you  can’t  necessarily  make  someone  be  cre- 
ative, you  can  develop  the  skill  sets  that  give  a person  the  tools  to 
work  more  creatively.” 

In  tough  economic  times,  meeting  and  exceeding  expecta- 
tions are  essential  for  both  education  and  the  hospitality  and 
tourism  industry,  he  says.  “And  our  students  need  to  know  how 
they  can  clearly  deliver  both  quality  and  value  in  their  work.” 

Something  else  Godfrey  considers  important  is  finding  ways 
for  HTM  to  engage  more  deeply  vdth  the  local  community.  To 
that  end,  he  has  met  with  local  hoteliers  and  others  who  are 
keen  to  explore  how  the  school’s  expertise  can  further  benefit 
tourism  and  hospitality  in  the  Guelph-Wellington  region. 

His  goals  for  HTM,  however,  go  well  beyond  county  bound- 
aries. He  notes  that  the  school’s  vision  statement  is  about  being 
recognized  as  Canada’s  premier  hospitality  and  tourism  man- 
agement school. 

“That’s  great,  but  I want  to  go  further.  I’d  like  us  to  be  recog- 
nized more  widely  on  the  global  stage.  I want  us  to  be  one  of  a 
few  elite  schools  in  hospitality  and  tourism.  I want  people  to 
say:  ‘I  wish  I'd  gone  to  Guelph.”’ 
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Ridgetown  Prof 
Finding  Better 
Ways  to  Grow 


Funding  to  help  scientist  improve  soils  and  crop  plants 


1 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

SAVING  MONEY  for  vegetable 
farmers  — and  ultimately  for 
consumers  — and  protecting  soil 
and  water  are  the  goals  of  research 
that  has  attracted  federal  funding 
this  year  for  a Ridgetown  Campus 
scientist. 

Prof.  Laura  Van  Eerd,  Land  Re- 
source Science  (LRS),  expects  to  an- 
alyze plant  and  soil  samples  more 
cost-effectively  and  efficiently  with 
new  equipment  and  infrastructure 
that  she’ll  install  at  Ridgetown  next 
year. 

This  spring,  she  received 
$125,000  from  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation,  part  of  a 
$313,000  apphcation  for  federal  and 
provincial  funding  for  infrastructure 
in  soil  fertility  and  plant  nutrition. 

"My  main  objective  is  to  opti- 
mize nutrient  use  efficiency  in  the 
agroecosystem,”  says  Van  Eerd,  a 
three-time  Guelph  graduate  who 
grew  up  on  a cash-crop  farm  near 
Ridgetown. 

Growers  are  looking  for  better 
ways  to  use  nutrients  from  fertilizers 
and  other  sources;  excess  nutrients 
can  contaminate  surface  water  and 
groundwater. 

“It’s  not  that  growers  over-apply 
it,”  she  says.  "With  soil  type,  crop- 
ping history  and  other  factors  — in- 
cluding weather,  which  you  can’t 
predict  at  the  time  of  application  — 
it’s  very  difficult  to  apply  the  optimal 
rate.” 

Besides  mitigating  environmen- 
tal damage,  she  expects  her  studies 
will  help  farmers  fine-tune  fertilizer 
use  and  save  money. 

Van  Eerd  plans  to  acquire  a 
plot-sized  liquid  nitrogen  applicator 
similar  to  what  many  growers  use  in 
the  field.  The  new  funding  will  also 
pay  for  renovations  to  a lab  in 
Ridgetown ’s  agronomy  building  to 
prepare  soil  and  plant  samples  for 
analysis. 

Samples  for  research  and  from 
I area  farmers  are  currently  sent  to 


piftpr  hours 


private  labs  for  analysis.  Besides  sav- 
ing time  and  money,  the  new  lab  will 
ensure  more  quality  control  and  give 
students  needed  analytical  experi- 
ence, she  says. 

Referring  to  three  graduate  stu- 
dents who  study  in  Guelph  and 
spend  summers  at  Ridgetown,  Van 
Eerd  says:  "The  infrastructure  will 
give  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
run  samples  and  learn  both  field  and 
laboratory  skills.” 

She  expects  the  equipment  will 
also  benefit  students  learning  about 
environmental  management  in 
Ridgetown’s  bachelor  of  bioresource 
management  program.  She  teaches 
courses  in  environmental  science  for 
that  program  and  serves  on  the 
program  committee. 

Van  Eerd  plans  to  build  an  irriga- 
tion pond  on  campus  to  capture 
spring  rainwater  and  snowmelt  in- 
stead of  using  municipal  supplies  to 
water  10  acres’  worth  of  research 
crops.  She  grows  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, peas,  com,  sugar  beets,  pep- 
pers, squash,  carrots  and  cabbage  — 
all  commercial  crops  produced  in 
nearby  counties. 

She  receives  research  frmding 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Riual  Affairs  and 
from  industry  groups,  including  the 
Ontario  Processing  Vegetable 
Growers,  the  Ontario  Food  Proces- 
sors Association  and  the  Ontario 
Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Van  Eerd  also  hopes  to  learn 
more  about  using  cover  crops  such 
as  oilseed  radish  between  harvests  to 
mop  up  excess  nitrogen  from  the 
ground. 

“We  know  cover  crops  take  up 
nitrogen  and  sequester  or  immobi- 
lize it  in  the  plant,  but  we  don’t  know 
what  happens  in  Ontario  over  the 
winter  and  early  spring  seasons.” 

She  studied  environmental  sci- 
ence at  Guelph  before  completing 
graduate  degrees  in  environmental 
biology.  She  joined  Ridgetovm  in 
2003  and  became  an  LRS  faculty 
member  two  years  later. 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 
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Lara  Williston 


URAWILLISTON 

Third-year  general  B.Sc.  student 
When  she  has  a free  weekend, 

Lara  Williston  likes  to  head 
home  to  Toronto  and  relax. 

Sometimes  that  means  taking 
in  a documentary  or  indie  film. 

Other  times,  it  means  hanging 
out  with  friends  at  Sneaky 
Dee’s,  where  she  can  some- 
times hear  her  favourite  band. 

Maximum  RNR. 

Back  in  Guelph,  she  spends 
a lot  of  her  free  time  volunteer- 
ing, which  includes  serving  as  a peer  helper.  “I  work  at 
the  Information  Desk  in  the  University  Centre,  helping 
people  get  where  they’re  going,  selling  bus  tickets  and 
answering  questions.” 

It’s  a position  that’s  especially  busy  during  the  se- 
mester as  newly  arrived  students  seek  her  out  for  help  in 
finding  their  way  around  campus  or  locating  the  services 
they  need.  “I  enjoy  it,”  she  says.  “You  get  to  talk  to  a lot 
of  different  people,  and  they  appreciate  your  help.” 

Williston  also  volunteers  as  a U of  G ambassador, 
leading  campus  tours  for  prospective  students,  their 
families  and  other  visitors.  “Our  biggest  day  is  Fall  Pre- 
view Day  — this  year  we  had  more  than  2,400  people 
come  out.” 

Because  Guelph  has  such  a beautiful  campus,  show- 
ing it  off  is  a pleasure,  she  says. 

AlAN  GORDON 

Associate  chair  and  graduate  co-ordinator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  joined  U of  G in  2003 
Prof.  Alan  Gordon  is  a big 
of  hiking  and  canoeing,  and  he 
particularly  enjoys  combining 
those  activities  with  visits  to 
spots  of  natural  beauty.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  he  and 
his  wife  spent  a week  in  Gros 
Mome,  a national  park  in 
Newfoundland. 

“We  hiked  and  climbed  the 
mountains  every  day,”  says 
Gordon.  “The  scenery  is  gor- 
geous — at  least  when  you  can  see  it  through  the  fog.  It  is 
Newfoundland,  after  all.” 

For  canoeing,  they  favour  Charleston  Lake  Provincial 
Park  near  Kingston. 


Susan  Blair 


Alan  Gordon 


“We  used  to  own  a canoe,  but  we’re  between  canoes 
right  now,  so  we  always  rent  one  when  we  go  out,”  he 
says.  "Actually,  we’re  thinking  of  getting  kayaks.” 

They  also  enjoy  cycling  on  the  many  bike  paths  in 
Oakville,  where  they  live. 

Originally  from  Scotland,  Gordon  is  a passionate  fan 
of  the  country’s  Celtic  soccer  team  and  tries  to  watch  all 
of  its  games.  That  makes  for  a lot  of  spirited  discussion 
with  his  family  members  because  most  of  them  are  sup- 
porters of  the  rival  Rangers,  he  says. 

SUSAN  BLAIR 

Executive  assistant  to  the  president,  joined  U ofG  in  1975 
Despite  her  long  days  at  work, 

Susan  Blair  finds  time  to  pro- 
vide healing  help  to  others 
through  Therapeutic  Touch™. 

She’s  a recognized  practitioner 
who  first  studied  this  tech- 
nique in  1990. 

“It’s  a hands-off  technique 
that  works  with  the  energy  flow 
and  energy  field  around  peo- 
ple, promoting  healing  in  the 
whole  person,”  she  explains. 

“That  energy  is  what  keeps  you  going,  and  if  it’s  dis- 
rupted or  interrupted,  you  won’t  feel  well.”  Her  training 
has  given  her  ways  to  “smooth  out  and  balance”  the  en- 
ergy and  help  the  person  she’s  treating  feel  better  by 
helping  the  field  flow. 

It’s  usually  done  by  moving  the  hands  a few  inches 
away  from  someone’s  skin,  but  Blair  says  she  could  do 
Therapeutic  Touch  “even  if  I didn’t  have  hands.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  done  at  a distance  or  over  the  phone.” 

The  technique  has  been  verified  by  more  than  30 
years  of  research,  says  Blair,  and  it  can  be  used  on  ani- 
mals and  babies  as  well  as  adults.  She  says  it’s  frequently 
used  in  hospitals  and  hospice  facilities.  “It’s  extremely 
valuable  for  relaxation.” 

She  sees  people  needing  a little  of  her  therapy  at  home 
and  sometimes  in  the  office.  “I’ll  sometimes  do  what  I 
call  ‘spot-welding’  when  a person  is  on  the  way  to  a 
meeting  or  something  and  has  a headache.  I can  give 
them  a little  treatment  and  usually  help  them  feel  better. 
I also  do  quite  a bit  of  distance  healing  as  well." 

As  a member  of  the  Therapeutic  Touch  Network  of 
Ontario,  Blair  is  part  of  a community  of  more  than  a 
thousand  practitioners,  and  she’s  found  there  is  quite  a 
large  community  of  them  on  the  U of  G campus. 
“Guelph  is  a good  area  for  healing,”  she  says. 
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Never  Say  Never 

Department  of  Athletics  pays  tribute  to  a determined  hockey  coach  who  led  his  team  to  victory  50  years  ago  at  Guelph 


Editor’s  note:  Last  weekend,  the  Department 
of  Athletics  hosted  a 50-year  reunion  for 
members  of  the  1957/58  OAVC  hockey  cham- 
pions, who  were  coached  by  A1  Singleton.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  feature  Al  Sin- 
gleton, Never  Say  Never  by  Herb  Shoveller. 
The  article  is  part  of  an  ongoing  series  being 
produced  by  the  Athletics  Department  to  pro- 
file outstanding  coaches  and  leaders  over  the 
years  at  Guelph.  To  obtain  a copy  of  the  Sin- 
gleton story,  contact  Gail  Kendall  at  Ext. 
52368  or  gkendall@uoguelph.ca. 

Game  time.  The  home  team  files  onto  the 
rink,  then  the  last  two  players  out  of  the 
dressing  room  linger  on  the  ice  at  the  gate. 

A few  moments  later,  a gentleman  in  a 
jacket  and  tie  comes  along  the  walkway  pro- 
pelled by  an  uncomfortable,  uneasy  gait.  At  the 
ice,  he  rests  his  trusting  arms  on  the  caring 
shoulders  of  the  two  players,  who  guide  him 
onto  the  ice,  making  sure  his  uncertain  walking 
doesn’t  cause  him  to  fall. 

A dignitary?  Guest  of  honour? 

Try  coach  of  Guelph’s  OAVC  Redmen 
men’s  hockey  team,  circa  1958,  on  his  way  to 
the  home  team’s  bench  at  Pygmy  Arena,  as 
they  dubbed  it,  because  it  was  so  tiny. 

Al  Singleton  was  the  coach’s  name,  and  in 
some  minds  he  may  have  been  a most  unlikely 
of  individuals  to  take  to  the  bench  to  coach  col- 
lege hockey. 

In  most  thoughtful  and  sensible  ways,  how- 
ever, behind  the  bench  is  surely  where  he  be- 
longed. See,  up  until  1949  Al  Singleton  was  as 
close  to  a sure  bet  as  there  was  to  make  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  League.  The  young  star  from 
eastern  Ontario  had  turned  heads  with  his 


puck  prowess  from  Brockville  to  Kingston, 
Galt  and  Boston.  He  had  been  scouted  by  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  Nothing  short  of  disaster 
would  deny  him  a career  in  the  NHL. 

And  disaster  it  was.  Polio.  And  it  wouldn’t 
be  the  last  time  tragedy  assaulted  his  life. 

For  cruel  irony,  Singleton’s  polio  struck 
barely  a handful  of  years  short  of  when  lonas 
Salk  would  deliver  the  vaccine  that  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  disease. 

Polio  levelled  Singleton,  leaving  him  para- 
lyzed initially  from  the  neck  down  and  bedrid- 
den for  a couple  of  days  in  Kitchener  and  then, 
for  a protracted  rehabilitation,  for  21  months 
in  Toronto.  That  he  was  able  to  rehab  and  re- 
claim a large  degree  of  mobility  is  testament  to 
one  very  determined  spirit. 


“Al  was  ambidextrous;  he  was  so  co-ordi- 
nated,” Doris  Singleton,  his  widow,  says.  “He 
was  roofing  in  Kitchener  that  summer  in  1949, 
hammering  non-stop  with  both  hands  eight 
hours  a day,  while  he  was  incubating  the  polio 
virus. 

“When  he  got  to  Riverdale  in  Toronto,  all 
he  could  do  was  bend  one  elbow,”  Doris  ex- 
plains of  the  period  after  he  was  stricken.  “He 
did  rigorous  physio  for  nine  months  at 
Riverdale,  and  physio  vras  difficult  because 
neurons  that  controlled  muscles  had  been 
damaged.  Then  he  went  to  convalesce  at 
Lyndhurst  for  about  13  months. 


“He  had  a very  strong  will,  and  he  was  very 
modest  about  how  well  he  recuperated.  He 
never  ever  said:  ‘Why  me?’  Never  ever.  He  was 
much  more  interested  in  how  to  carry  on.” 
Around  the  time  Singleton  took  over  the 
reins  of  Redmen  hockey  in  1956,  his  friend  and 
former  teammate  in  Brockville  Craig  Swayze 
reflected  on  his  talent  and  tragedy  in  a column 
in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard:  “We  grew  up 
with  Al  down  east,  going  to  school  with  him 
and  playing  football  and  hockey  on  the  same 
teams  . . . when  it  came  to  hockey,  there  was 
none  better.  As  early  as  his  midget  league  days, 
Al  displayed  that  extra  something  which 
marked  him  as  eventual  NHL  material.  We 
played  three  years  of  junior  together,  and  he 
was  the  best  blue  liner  on  the  team .... 


“We’ll  never  forget  the  first  time  we  visited 
Al  in  the  isolation  hospital  at  Toronto.  His  200 
pounds  of  hockey  muscle  was  wasted  away  to 
almost  half  that  weight.  The  frill  face  that  used 
to  grin  at  us  through  huge  beads  of  sweat  in  the 
dressing  room  was  pinched  and  drawn.  But 
still,  Al  hadn’t  lost  his  ability  to  smile.  Despite 
the  doctors’  diagnosis  — that  he’d  be  lucky  to 
ever  walk  again — Al  was  determined.  It  would 
take  a long  time,  but  Al  was  confident  he’d 
make  it.  And  make  it  he  did.” 

A mere  glance  at  the  handsome  and  carefree 
face  of  Sin^eton.  larking  with  his  teammates 
from  the  Galt  Rockets  or  posing  with  house 


league  hockey  pals  like  Swayze  back  in 
Brockville,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  pain  and  anguish  that  awaited  the 
young  star  or  how,  after  trauma  and  tragedy 
robbed  promise,  a person  could  summon  the 
will  and  courage  to  carry  on. 

Indeed,  one  could  argue  convincingly  that 
it  was  the  mustering  of  the  will  and  courage 
that  gave  Singleton  the  ability  to  inspire  and  , 
lead  his  youthful  puck  chasers  at  Guelph.  Cer- 
tainly, a hockey  pedigree  such  as  Singleton’s  I 
had  immense  currency  and  had  to  have  helped  ' 
with  his  credibility  on  the  bench,  in  the  room 
and  around  the  rink.  But  beyond  that,  knowing 
the  challenges  Singleton  had  overcome  and  the 
strength  and  commitment  this  had  required,  | 
surely  no  player  on  his  teams  would  be  able  to  { 
look  in  the  mirror  if  they  weren’t  giving  their  | 
all,  every  second  of  every  shift,  backchecking, 
forechecking,  blocking  shots. 

“Al’s  condition  inspired,’’  explains  Robbie 
Keith,  one  of  Singleton’s  Redmen.  “We  all 
knew  he  battled,  we  all  knew  the  disease  meant 
he  could  never  play  hockey,  so  we  all  knew  this 
was  someone  who  had  worked  against  signifi- 
cant odds  and  made  a life  of  it.  ” 

Tom  Sawyer,  a defenceman  on  Singleton’s 
squads,  concurs.  “I’ve  always  attributed  my  in- 
fluences as  50-50  between  Singleton  and  Moo- 
ney (Tom  Mooney,  Redmen  football  coach), 
but  I’d  never  really  analyzed  it  with  Al,”  Sawyer 
explains.  “But  then  I did  a bit  of  research  and 
realized,  here’s  a guy  who  lost  his  career  to  ill- 
ness, then  went  on  to  rebuild  his  life,  get  an  ed- 
ucation, build  a career.  It  must  have  been  so 
lonely  for  him,  and  he  persevered.  When  I tal- 
lied it  up,  that’s  when  I realized  what  I had 
gotten  from  M.” 


“He  never  ever  said:  ‘Why  me?’  Never  ever. 

He  was  much  more  interested  in  how  to  carry  on." 
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Budget  Targets 


meet  their  multi-year  budget  tar- 
gets. The  University  approved  144 
staff  for  the  program,  about  67  per 
cent  of  those  who  applied.  The  early 
retirements  and  resignations  take  ef- 
fect between  now  and  May  2010. 
There  is  a comparable  program  for 
faculty  that  is  part  of  the  collective 
agreement. 

In  addition,  the  $5-million  fi- 
nancial challenge  will  be  rolled  into 
the  2009/2010  fiscal-year  targets. 
Deans  and  division  heads  will  be 
asked  to  prepare  revised  plans  that 
identify  the  additional  needed 
funds.  Once  the  revised  targets  are 
known,  a town  hall  meeting  will  be 
organized  to  communicate  details  to 
the  U of  G community  and  to  allow 
people  to  raise  questions  and  con- 
cerns. 

Meanwhile,  because  reductions 
are  inevitable,  the  University  will  be 
taking  some  steps  immediately,  says 
Summerlee.  These  include  review- 
ing all  hiring  requests  and  approving 
only  those  with  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Major  building  projects  not 
in  progress  will  be  postponed  or  sus- 
pended. 


The  University  is  also  asking  all 
departments  and  units  to  reduce  dis- 
cretionary expenditures  such  as 
travel  and  special  events. 

The  president  acknowledges  that 
the  fiscal  challenges  are  frustrating 
in  light  of  the  University’s  stellar 
performance  in  the  Globe  and  Mail's 
University  Report  Card  and  its 
strong  showing  in  other  rankings 
such  as  Maclean’s  and  “Research 
University  of  the  Year.” 

“But  the  reality  is  that  these  are 
uncertain  and  challenging  times  for 
the  economy,  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  things  will  improve  in  the 
next  few  years.  It’s  vital  that  the  Uni- 
versity find  a way  to  persevere.  With 
a fiscal  challenge  of  this  order  of 
magnitude,  we  recognize  that  we 
must  change  the  way  we  do  our  core 
business  of  teaching  and  research. 
I’m  confident  that,  working  to- 
gether, Guelph’s  students,  faculty 
and  staff  will  continue  to  find  cre- 
ative solutions  for  problems  we  face, 
and  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
the  kind  of  leadership  in  teaching 
and  research  that  has  earned  us  our 
rich  reputation.” 


For  information  about 
paid  advertising  in  At  Guelph,  contact 
Scott  Anderson  at  519-827-9169  or 
theandersondifference@rogers.com. 


noon  to  sit  down  and  work  on  my  re- 
search.” 

And  finding  time  to  do  things  for 
yourself  such  as  going  to  the  gym  of- 
ten get  pushed  right  off  the  priority 
list,  she  adds. 

These  kinds  of  challenges  were 
echoed  by  the  many  student  parents 
surveyed  for  a report  Smit  Quosai 
and  van  Rhijn  recently  completed 
with  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Nutrition,  for  Hu- 
man Resources  and  Social 
Development  Canada.  The  study 
was  done  at  the  Centre  for  Families, 
Work  and  Well-Being  as  one  of 
many  projects  that  explore  how  peo- 
ple manage  multiple  roles. 

The  report  examines  trends  in 
student-parent  participation  in  col- 
lege and  undergraduate  programs 
over  the  past  30  years  and  is  the  first 
comprehensive  analysis  of  Canada’s 
student-parent  population. 

“There  has  been  research  on  ab- 
original students,  immigrant  stu- 
dents and  students  who  are  the  first 
generation  in  their  family  to  go  to 


college  or  university,  but  student 
parents  haven’t  been  on  the  radar,” 
says  Smit  Quosai.  “This  is  surprising 
because  they  make  up  a significant 
proportion  of  the  college  and 
university  population." 

Currently  about  one  in  seven 
post-secondary  students  are  parents, 
and  this  number  is  expected  to  rise. 

“Parents  are  returning  to  school 
for  many  reasons,”  she  says.  “They 
may  be  re-entering  the  job  market, 
may  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  be- 
cause of  technological  advances  or 
may  have  immigrated  to  Canada  and 
need  to  align  their  credentials.  Par- 
ents are  also  more  motivated  to  at- 
tend post-secondary  school  now 
because  they  know  if  they  go,  it’s 
more  likely  their  children  will  go.” 

In  their  survey  of  student  parents, 
the  researchers  found  that  a majority 
of  them  are  women,  with  most  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  44.  Com- 
pared with  their  non-parent 
counterparts,  they  are  more  likely  to 
drop  out,  go  to  school  part  time,  in- 
cur higher  education-related  debts. 


interrupt  their  schooling  and  work 
more  hours  while  studying. 

Some  of  these  findings  may  seem 
obvious,  but  they  help  in  imder- 
standing  the  obstacles  this  group  is 
facing  when  returning  to  school,  says 
van  Rhijn. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  is 
that  student  parents  don’t  fit  into  the 
current  funding  model  when  it 
comes  to  obtaining  loans,  grants  and 
scholarships. 

“For  example,  students  may  have 
limited  access  to  government  loans  if 
they  study  part  time  or  if  they  have 
resources  such  as  RRSPs,”  says  Smit 
Quosai.  “In  some  cases,  returning  to 
school  means  giving  up  other  finan- 
cial aid  such  as  social  assistance.  This 
can  be  a major  deterrent  to  attending 
post-secondary  programs.” 

She  says  government  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  need  to  en- 
hance loan  and  bursary  programs  for 
part-time  students.  There’s  also  a 
need  for  accessible  child  care  and  af- 
ter-school programs,  she  says. 

In  addition,  the  researchers 


found  that  student  parents  need 
more  flexibility  in  class  offerings  and 
strong  support  networks  both  at 
school  and  in  their  personal  life. 

“Post-secondary  institutions 
could  support  informal  networks  for 
student  parents  where  they  can  share 
information  and  coping  strategies 
such  as  time-management  tips,”  says 
Smit  Quosai. 

Both  she  and  van  Rhijn  are  ex- 
panding on  this  report  with  two  sep- 
arate research  studies. 

Smit  Quosai  is  analysing  in- 
depth  interviews  with  40  student 
parents  to  further  her  understanding 
of  this  cohort’s  experiences  and  chal- 
lenges. She’s  also  looking  at  the  di- 
versity that  exists  among  student 
parents,  such  as  whether  they  have  a 
partner,  are  receiving  financial 
assistance  or  are  attending  university 
or  college. 

"I  hope  my  research  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  development  of  poli- 
cies and  resources  that  will  make  the 
process  of  returning  to  school  a 
seamless  one  for  student  parents.” 

Van  Rhijn  is  set  to  begin  a project 
that  will  examine  the  work/life  bal- 
ance of  student  parents  and  how 
schooling  and  family  affect  each 


other.  She  hopes  her  findings  will 
lead  to  policies,  programs  and  re- 
sources that  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  student  parents  completing 
their  programs  and  make  returning 
to  school  a more  positive  experience. 

"I’m  looking  at  their  psychologi- 
cal well-being  and  quality  of  life.  Stu- 
dent parents  experience  a lot  more 
conflicts  than  the  average  student. 
They  face  more  time  constraints  and 
often  experience  psychological 
spillover.  They  may  be  at  home  with 
their  family  but  are  thinking  about 
an  upcoming  assignment.  The  fewer 
conflicts  they  have,  the  better  their 
quality  of  life  and  the  more 
successful  they  will  be.” 

Van  Rhijn  is  still  looking  for  par- 
ticipants for  her  study.  She  needs  un- 
dergraduate student  parents  who  are 
enrolled  either  part  time  or  full  time 
and  have  at  least  one  child  under  18. 

Participants  will  be  asked  to  com- 
plete an  anonymous  online  survey 
and  can  enter  a draw  to  win  a $100 
gift  certificate  for  completing  it. 

To  participate  in  the  survey,  go  to 
www.surveymonkey.com/s.aspx?sm 
=9m6K8DFiG9dS2gBwyTiRww_3d 
_3d.  To  contact  van  Rhijn,  send 
e-mail  to  tvanrhij@uoguelph.ca. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  newly  renovated  home  in  Elora, 
two  baths,  large  living  room  with  gas 
fireplace,  kitchenette,  private 
entrance  to  lower  level,  private  patio, 
off-street  parking,  ideal  for  two 
adults,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able weekly  or  monthly,  519-846- 
6677. 

Large  room  in  newly  renovated 
two-bedroom  house  on  Hearn  Ave- 
nue, hardwood  floors,  large  yard, 
shared  laundry,  parking,  20-minute 
bus  ride  to  campus,  close  to  parks 
and  downtown,  no  pets,  share  home 
with  female  grad  student,  $500  a 
month  plus  30  per  cent  of  utilities. 
Shelly,  519-831-8899. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
term rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  519-836-6745  or 
fhmoU@rogers.com. 


Cherry  cradle  with  bedding,  black 
and  grey  Peg  Perego  stroUer,  blue 
Heart  to  Heart  sling,  Graco  swing,  aU 
in  exceUent  condition,  519-837- 
0711  orbpiccoli@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

Crate  pine  furniture:  trundle  bed 
with  mattress,  desk  and  hutch,  chair, 
bookshelf,  aU  in  excellent  condition. 
519-836-5286. 

2001  Toyota  Echo,  four-door  auto- 
matic, Krown  rust-protected,  newer 
tires  and  battery,  air,  CD  player, 
AM/FM  stereo,  tinted  windows, 
recent  emissions  and  safety  tests, 
416-653-4807. 


WANTED 


FOR  SALE 


Christmas  trees,  choose  your  own  or 
freshly  cut,  pine  plus  good  selection 
of  pruned  spruce  up  to  20  feet,  no 
herbicides  or  pesticides.  Blackberry 
Bog  Farm  just  south  of  Flora,  519- 
843-5915. 

Three-bedroom  house  in  old  Uni- 
versity neighbourhood,  hardwood 
floors,  new  kitchen,  large  semi-fin- 
ished basement,  two-bedroom  in- 
law suite  with  income  potential, 
large  private  treed  yard,  10-minute 
walk  to  campus,  519-823-4536. 

Four  Winterforce  M8cS  tires,  P195/ 
75RI4,  4,000  km,  Andreas,  Ext. 
53332  or  aboecker@uoguelph.ca. 


Homestay  families  or  individuals  to 
host  international  ESL  students, 
placements  needed  for  January  to 
April  and  May  to  July  2009, 
homestay@uogueIph.ca. 

Full-time  nanny  to  provide  daytime 
care  for  toddler  at  two  homes  in 
Guelph  for  summer  2009  (mid-June 
through  August),  experience  caring 
for  toddlers  and  academic  back- 
ground in  ECE  desired,  references 
required,  lbeaupre@uoguelph.ca. 

Subjects  for  study  on  shared  cus- 
tody, must  be  between  18  and  25, 
must  have  experienced  separation/ 
divorce  between  the  ages  of  seven 


and  1 2 and  must  have  lived  half-time 
with  mother  and  father  for  at  least 
one  year,  compensation  provided, 
Denise,  dwhitehe@uoguelph.ca. 

Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to  eight- 
year-old  boys,  compensation  pro- 
vided, 519-820-2633  or  zip@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Handyman  for  small  and  large  reno- 
vation projects,  519-787-1817. 

Free  for  pickup:  ProForm  750 
Cardio  CrossTrainer,  available  until 
Nov.  25,  519-824-5255  or  rmk@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Creative  vmting  course  beginning  in 
January,  meets  once  a week  for  four 
weeks,  melody.wren@sympatico.ca. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your  name 
entered  In  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  a $50  gift 
certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Nov.  21  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your 
response  to  r.kendall@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56039.  The 
following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Nov.  5 photo  was  of  a door 
at  War  Memorial  Hall:  Greg  Hastings,  John  Van  Manen,  Bill  Clair,  Danny 
Martin,  Ray  Hutchison  and  Tim  Mau.  photo  by  rebecca  kendall 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


■ Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

* Two  Opticians  with  over  S7  Years  Combined  Expenence 
» Senior's  Discount  Available 

» Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  in  Eyewear” 

Mon.- Thura.  9:30  A.in.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  «.m.-3  p.m. 

Telephone  519-821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  Downtown 


GRANITE  ♦ MARBLE  ♦ NATURAL  STONE 
DESIGN  ♦ MANUFACTURE  ♦ INSTALLVDON 


ROB  DL>RIGON 


519-821-5880 
519-821-2422  fax 


987  York  Road,  Unit 
Guelph.  Onlario  NIH  6Y9 


^-^jusiness  Travel  • Travel  Tools  - Cruises  -(^  Potkeges  ^ Seot  Seles  - Air  Only  . 

0 @ ® ® 0 

^Wgnts  ^ifiSrS  "^lIBtels  VWIraaes  ^raiiMiro  TSrolse 


^Ybur  NEW  Local  On-Line  Booking  Agent 

For  Last  Minute  Bookings  ... 

Book  Online 

www.royalcitytravel.conf 

air  CANADA  ® 

Ortt.  Reg.  NBR02716341 

ROYAL  CITY  TRAVEL 

royal  plaza  (Norfolk  & Paisley)  Guelph,  ON 

763-3520  www.roYalcitYtravel.coin 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  & half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

(located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H2J2 
www.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Sitwers  by 
Norm  Foster  runs  weekends  imlil 
Dec.  1 3.  For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  at  Noon  concert  series 
continues  Nov.  20  \vith  the  Spring 
Jazz  Quartet  and  Nov.  27  with  stu- 
dent soloists.  The  concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

The  U of  G Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble  led  by  Joe  Sorbara  per- 
forms Nov.  21  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tickets 
are  $5. 

Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
Chamber  Choir  Music  Ensemble 
Nov.  23  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

The  U of  G Concert  Winds  led  by 
John  Goddard  perform  Nov.  26  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  science  complex  atrium. 

Andy  Scott  conducts  the  U of  G Jazz 
Band  Nov.  27  at  7 p.m.  at  Manhat- 
tans  Pizza  Bistro  and  Jazz  Club. 
Cover  charge  is  $2. 

The  U of  G Jazz  Society  presents 
Beyond  Category  performing  the 
music  of  Jackie  McLean  and  Curtis 
Puller  Nov.  27  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are  $10  general, 
$5  for  students. 

U of  G’s  Symphonic  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Marta  McCarthy, 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  will  perform 
Vivaldi’s  Gloria,  excerpts  from 
Poulenc’s  Gloria  and  seasonal 
favourites  Dec.  6 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Also  performing 
are  choirs  from  John  F.  Ross  Sec- 
ondary School  and  Centennial  Col- 
legiate Vocational  Institute.  Tickets 
are  $20  general,  $ 1 2 for  students  and 
seniors.  To  order,  call  519-763-3000. 


ing  Centre.  Her  topic  is  "Research 
and  Veterinary  Science:  Crossing 
Continents  and  Disciplines.” 

The  TransCanada  Institute’s  Post- 
Doctoral  Fellows  Lecture  Series 
presents  John  Corr  discussing  the 
Irish  Diaspora  in  Canada  Nov.  19  at 
4:30  p.m.  at  8 University  Ave. 

OACs  Kenneth  R.  Farrell  Distin- 
guished Public  Policy  Lectureship 
features  Scott  Irwin  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
discussing  “Angel  or  Devil?  The  Role 
of  Speculation  in  the  Recent  Com- 
modity Price  Boom”  Nov.  19  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


NOTICES 


LECTURES 


Special  Const.  Jim  Amistrong  of 
Campus  Community  Police  will  be 
playing  holiday  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard  Nov.  28  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Donations  will 
go  to  the  Guelph  Humane  Society. 

Students  are  organizing  a Nov.  22 
fundraiser  for  Onward  Willow 
called  “Art  With  a Purpose.”  Featur- 
ing works  by  local  artists,  live  enter- 
tainment and  raffles,  it  begins  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $10  for  adults 
and  $8  for  students  at  the  door. 

Fine  art  students  willbe  showing  and 
selling  their  original  lithographs, 
etchings  and  relief  and  screen  prints 
Nov.  21  and  22  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  and  Nov.  23  from  noon  to  5 
p.m.inZavitz  207. 

A group  of  U of  G students  who  will 
be  travelling  to  Kenya  in  April  to 
build  an  elementary  school  are  hold- 
ing a Helping  Hands  Silent  Art  Auc- 
tion Nov.  30  at  Manhattans  Pizza 
Bistro  and  Jazz  Club.  The  group  is 
looking  for  donations  of  transport- 
able artwork,  including  paintings, 
drawings,  photographs  and  sculp- 
tures, by  Nov.  21.  For  information, 
visit  www.leaderstoday.com. 


Franziska  Grieder  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  Maryland 
gives  OVC’s  2008  Schofield  Lecture 
Nov.  19  at  4 p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learn- 


SEMINARS 


The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences is  hosting  Campus  Caft,  a 


noon-hour  environmental  seminar 
series  in  the  science  complex  atrium. 
On  Nov.  20,  Maude  Barlow, 
national  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians  and  UN  senior  adviser  on 
water  issues,  presents  “The  Global 
Water  Crisis  and  the  Coming  Battle 
for  the  Riglit  to  Water.” 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s “Loaves  and  Fishes”  seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  2 1 with  Shawn 
Gamer  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  discussing  “Mating  Behav- 
iour in  Pacific  Salmon:  Implications 
for  Aquaculture  and  Conservation?” 
and  Nov.  28  with  Prof.  Robert 
Hanner,  Integrative  Biology,  consid- 
ering “FISH-BOL:  Progress  and 
Applications.”  The  seminars  are  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  3317. 

"Exploring  Cryptic  Plant  Diversity 
Using  DNA  Bar-Coding”  is  the  topic 
of  Prof.  Steve  Newmaster,  Integra- 
tive Biology,  Nov.  24  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology’s  plant  biology  seminar 
series.  On  Dec.  1 , Thomas  Berleth  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  presents 
“Systems  Biology  of  Patterning:  Net- 
work Models  in  Auxin  Signal 
Transduction  and  Vascular  Tissue 
Patterning.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  science  complex  2315. 

Robert  Shadwick  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  discusses  “Studies 
on  Locdmotiofi  and  Circulation  in 
Large  Baleen  Whales”  Nov.  25  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology’s 
seminar  series.  On  Dec.  2,  the  topic 
is  “Genome  Size  and  Fitness  Traits 
in  Zooplankton;  Coincidence,  Co- 
evolution or  Causation?”  with  Grace 
Wyngaard  of  James  Madison  Uni- 
versity. The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  science  complex2315. 

William  Trimble  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology  seminar  series  Nov.  26  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology  seminar  series 
Nov.  27  is  Ridgetown  Campus  direc- 


tor Art  Schaafsma  discussing  “Is 
There  a Good  Fit  for  Bioenergy 
Crops  in  Mainstream  Agriculture  in 
Ontario?”  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Bovey 
3101. 

Caf6  Scientifique,  a series  of  science 
and  technology  discussions  hosted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences and  the  Bookshelf,  continues 
Dec.  2 with  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geog- 
raphy, presenting  “The  Science  and 
Politics  of  Climate  Change”  at  7 p.m. 
in  the  Bookshelf  Green  Room. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  Mary  Naim 
at  Ext  53571. 

Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing sessions  on  “Creating  Effective 
Multiple-Choice  Tests”  Nov.  26, 
“FORscene:  A Collaboration  and 
Education  Tool”  Nov.  26,  “Black- 
Board:  Setting  Up  and  Submitting 
Final  Grades  Using  Grade  Book” 
Nov.  28  and  “BlackBoard:  Tune-up” 
Dec.  3 and  8. 

For  teaching  assistants,  TSS  presents 
“Food  for  Thought”  Nov.  28. 

The  Community-Based  Learning 
and  Discussion  Group  meets  Dec.  1 . 


THEATRE 


Student  directors  in  the  theatre 
studies  program  present  “Group 
Therapy,”  a collection  of  one-act 
plays,  Nov.  19  to  21  at  8 p.m.  and 
Nov.  22  at  2 and  8 p.m.  in  lower 
Massey  Hall.  Admission  is  $5. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Nikolaus 
Gantner,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, is  Nov.  25  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Gra- 
ham 3301.  The  thesis  is  “Effects  of 
Climate  Change  on  Mercury  Con- 
centrations in  Arctic  Char  in  the 
High  Arctic.”  The  advisers  are  Prof 
Keith  Solomon  and  Derek  Muir  of 
Environment  Canada. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


LaPointe-Fisher  Nursing  Home  at 
271  Metcalfe  St.  is  holding  a Christ- 
mas bazaar  featuring  crafts,  baked 
goods  and  a tearoom  Nov.  23  from  2 
to  4 p.m. 

A community  recognition  of  Sister 
Christine  and  her  appointment  to 
the  Order  of  Canada  will  be  held 
Nov.  26  at  7 p.m.  at  St.  James  Angli- 
can Church  Hall. 

The  Sexual  Assault  Centre  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  holding  a workshop  for  people 
who  find  the  holiday  season  stressful 
Dec.  4 at  1 p.m.  To  register,  call 
519-823-5806,  Ext.  233. 

Guelph  Youth  Singers  will  hold  a 
sing-a-thon  Nov.  21  from  4:30  to  7 
p.m.  in  Old  Quebec  Street. 

The  Guelph  Horticultural  Society 
will  focus  on  outdoor  Christmas 
arrangements  Nov.  25  at  7 p.m.  at 
Dublin  St.  United  Church. 

The  Guelph  Contemporary  Dance 
Festival’s  Fall  Extravaganza  is  Nov. 
29  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth 
Music  Centre.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  519-780-2220. 

The  Invoke-Tress  Dance  Theatre 

Bash  Nov.  22  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Bookshelf  or  at  the  door. 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  led  by 
Henry  Janzen  presents  “Around  the 
World”  Nov.  30  at  3 p.m.  at  Har- 
court  United  Church. 

The  Guelph  Historical  Society  dis- 
cusses Guelph’s  Methodist  heritage 
Dec.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church. 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  per- 
forms “Carols  by  Candlelight”  Dec. 
3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Angli- 
can Church.  The  concert  is  a 
fundraiser  for  the  Alzheimer  Society 
of  Guelph-Wellington.  For  tickets, 
caU  519-836-7672. 
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8:00  PM  • RIVER  RUN  CENTR&n^ 
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Meredith  Hall  soprano 
Christina  Stelmacovich  alto 
Neal  Banerjee  tenor 
Jon-Paul  Decosse  bass 

MUSICA  VIVA  ORCHESTRA 

• ON  I'tRlOD  INSTRUMENTS  - 


TICKETS:  S30  ADULTS  • 510  STUDENT  • S5  S 


tCHFI  • 4 TICKETS  5100 


Order  by  phor^e  Sl9-763'3000  or  toll-free  1-877-520-2408  or  on-line  atwww.rlverrun.c 


Have  you  checked  Need  a place  to  meet? 
out  our  complete  Zesty's  Italian 
restaurant  makeover  restaurant  should  be 
-y  your  first  choice. 

and*160inDaVincihall, 

• T I-  I -qy  r^  we  can  Accommodate 
all  your  needs.Choose 

Restiaurant  todine  in  our  classy 
St  Pizza  Bar  casual  dining  room  or 
r — : ; telaX  in  the  piZZa  bat 

hours  area  and  catch  the  game 

TuetoThurJl-9  Frill-n  on  one  of  our  HDTV's. 
Sot 3 - n Sun  3 -8  Let  US  help  plan  your 

— ^ next  event.  Parking  for 

519-836-4691  up  to  90  vehicles 

61  7 Imi^erial  Bd.  IM.  Guelishi 

Just  soeitl'Y  ofWooctInwn  RcJ.I— iwy  "7 
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Res-taurartl: 
& Pizza  Bar 

HOURS 

TuetoThurtl  -9  Frill-11 
Sat3-ll  Sun  3-8 

519-836-4691 


The  last 
issue  of 
At  Guelph 
for  2008 
will  appear 
Dec.  3.  The 
deadline  to 
submit  copy 
is  Nov.  25. 
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NSERC  Renews 
Chair  for  Women 
in  Science  and 
Engineering 

RIM  to  provide  financial  and  in-kind  support 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  has  renewed  a prestigious 
chair  at  U of  G that  is  designed  to 
increase  participation  of  females  in 
science  and  engineering. 

The  five-year  chair  will  continue 
to  be  held  by  engineering  professor 
Valerie  Davidson,  who  was  named 
Ontario’s  NSERC  Chair  for  Women 
in  Science  and  Engineering  in  2003. 

“Prof.  Davidson  has  been  instru- 
mental in  moving  more  women  into 
science  and  engineering  disci- 
plines,” says  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  dean  Anthony 
VanneUi.  “The  NSERC  renewal  will 
allow  Val  and  her  team  to  expand 
their  efforts  and  continue  to  excel." 

The  chair  is  funded  by  a $70,000 
annual  allocation  from  NSERC  that 
is  matched  by  the  University  and  by 
Research  in  Motion  (RIM),  the  in- 
dustry partner. 

RIM  will  support  the  chair 
through  annual  cash  contributions 
and  in-kind  support,  which  might 
include  having  its  employees 
participate  in  outreach  activities  re- 
lated to  computer  technologies. 
Vannelii  says  the  collaboration 


with  RIM  will  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

“The  technical  leadership  RIM 
can  provide  will  be  valuable,  given 
that  computer-related  engineering 
and  science  programs  continue  to  be 
fields  with  a significant  under-repre- 
sentation of  women.” 

He  adds  that  U of  G is  grateful  for 
the  support  Hewlett-Packard  (Can- 
ada) Co.  provided  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  chair  program. 

Over  the  past  five  years, 
Davidson  and  her  research  team 
have  launched  numerous  initiatives 
ranging  from  science  programs  at 
Girl  Guide  summer  camps  to  help-  | 
ing  female  scientists  and  engineers  I 
secure  research  opportunities.  She  i 
plans  to  build  on  these  efforts,  espe-  i 
cially  in  the  area  of  computer-re-  ^ 
lated  engineering  and  science 
programs.  | 

“We  have  broad  objectives,”  she  | 
says.  “We  want  to  get  girls  excited  j 
about  science  and  engineering,  we  ; 
want  to  recruit  university-age 
women,  and  we  want  to  retain 
women  as  valuable  contributors  in 
these  fields.  There  are  challenges  at 
every  level.” 

Continued  on  page  10  ( 


Reason  *s  greetings  to  all  staff,  faculty  and  students 
at  our  campuses  and  research  stations  across  the 
province,  who  are  all  part  of  this  wonderful  family 
we  call  the  University  of  Guelph,  i offer  my  thanks  for 
your  many  contributions  and  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  during  the  holiday 
season  and  throughout  2009. 

Pamela  Wallin,  Chancellor 


Best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
Thank  you  for  everything  you  do  to  make  our 
community  a successful,  caring  and  nurturing 
place  to  live  and  work.  We  hope  the  new  year  brings 
happiness,  fulfilment,  peace  and  understanding  for  all. 


Catherine  and  Alastair  Snmmerlee 


U of  G students,  from  left,  Normand  Doan,  Lauren  Wallace,  Richard  Gilbert  and  Taryn  Guldborg  will  head  to 
Tanzania  Dec.  14  and  expect  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  by  Dec.  25.  They  aim  to  draw  attention  to  the 
■ ‘ ■ • ~ PHOTO  BY  rZARTIN  SCHWALBE 


AIDS  epidemic  and  raise  money  to  help  fight  it. 


Students  to  Scale  New 
Heights  for  AIDS  Clinic 

Mount  Kilimanjaro  climb  to  raise  $15,000 for  Masai  Project 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

They  could  have  spent  their 
December  holiday  at  home. 
Instead,  four  U of  G students  will 
climb  Africa's  highest  mountain  this 
month,  capping  a fundraising 
project  to  fight  HIV/AIDS  in 
Lesotho. 

The  team  hopes  to  reach  the  top 
of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  almost  6,000 
metres  above  sea  level,  by  Dec.  25. 
The  fundraising  goal  for  their 
“Climb  to  End  AIDS”  is  $15,000. 

The  money  will  go  to  the  Masai 
Project  for  an  AIDS  clinic  in  Le- 
sotho. Almost  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  impoverished  southern 
African  nation  have  HIV/AIDS, 
among  the  world’s  highest  rates. 

Besides  funding  the  clinic,  team 
leader  Lauren  WaUace  hopes  to  draw 
attention  to  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
which  continues  to  ravage  many  of 
die  world’s  poorer  countries. 

An  estimated  33  million  people 
worldwide  have  the  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  joint  United  Nations  Pro- 
gram on  HIV/AIDS  and  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Two  out  of  three  people  with 


HIV  live  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
more  than  1 1 million  children  have 
been  orphaned  on  that  continent  be- 
cause of  the  disease. 

“About  8,000  people  die  of  AIDS 
every  day,”  says  Wallace,  a second- 
year  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences 
student  and  a President's  Scholar. 
“We  care  so  much  that  we’re  willing 
to  climb  a mountain  for  it.” 

The  other  U of  G team  members 
— all  from  the  BAS  program  — are 
third-year  students  Normand  Doan 
and  Taryn  Guldborg  and  fourth- 
year  student  Richard  GUbert.  Also 
on  the  team  is  Wallace’s  aunt,  Cathy 
Wallace,  a police  officer  in  Lauren’s 
hometown  of  Hamilton. 

They’ll  head  to  Tanzania  Dec.  14 
and  begin  their  ascent  two  days  later. 
It  Tvill  take  eight  days  to  hike  the 
western  Lemosho  route,  a longer 
and  lesser  used  way  than  other 
routes.  They  expect  to  reach  the  top 
by  Dec.  25.  After  a two-day  descent, 
they’ll  fly  back  home  by  Dec.  28. 

Back  at  Guelph,  they’ll  receive  a 
full  course  credit  for  their  fundrais- 
ing, training  and  research  and  a 
planned  presentation. 


“Climbing  Mount  Kilimanjaro  is 
going  to  be  challenging,  but  I’m 
hoping  rU  come  out  of  it  a stronger 
person  — body  and  mind.”  says 
Guldborg,  who  has  supported  the 
Masai  Project  since  high  school.  “I 
know  rU  definitely  be  missing  my 
family  during  Christmas,  but  I’m 
hoping  the  view  from  the  summit  on 
Christmas  Day  will  be  worth  the 
separation.” 

Guldborg  took  part  in  U of  G’s 
Project  Serve  volunteer  trip  to  Mis- 
sissippi for  relief  work  after  hurri- 
cane Katrina.  Doan  volunteers  at  a 
Muskoka  summer  camp  for  children 
with  cancer.  Gilbert  has  visited  Ice- 
land and  has  worked  at  Toronto  hos- 
pitals, making  instructional  surgical 
videos. 

“These  students  are  a wonderful 
example  of  the  caring  nature  of  our 
University  community,”  says  Prof. 
Jacqueline  Murray,  History,  who  is 
Wallace’s  faculty  mentor.  “Their 
project  is  an  incredible  example  of 
learner-centredness  and  of  how  edu- 
cation at  Guelph  moves  out  of  the 
classroom  to  encompass  the  world.” 
Continued  on  page  10 
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Within  the  Child  Lies  the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 

a Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program  including: 

Marrial  Arts,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Yoga  and  Gym 

■ Musikgarten 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 
Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 

Toddler  Program  18-30  Months 
1/2  Day  & Full  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
151  Waterloo  Ave 
Guelph  Ont 

836-3810 


mvu^guelphmontessorixom 


Angela  CravfortC 

y Sale*  Representative 


(5ii)  821-3600 


an9ela<rawtonj@coldweIibankdr.ca 


/tcom 

FinoKkJl  Services 


• Do  you  have  questions  or  do  you  have  concerns 
about  recent  market  instability? 

• Talk  to  Michael  today  about  investments  that  will 
give  you  positive  returns  however  the  markets 
are  performing 

• Feel  comfortable  with  your  investments 

• Call  Michael  today  519-826-4774 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 

Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


TURKEY  “YULE”  LOVE 

Remember  us  this  holiday  season  for 
Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

Turkeys,  Capons,  Ducks  & Geese 

Phone  orders  welcome.  Please  call  ahead  to 
reserve  for  Dec.  23  or  Dec.  24  pickup. 


Mon.-w«J.  w 
Thurs.-Ffl.  9-8 
Sat  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  lust  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Every  Little  Bit  Adds  Up 


United  Way  campaign  cup  overflows  $440,000  goal 


Debbie  Hayward  and  her  student  helpers  have  raised  more  than  $1,000 
for  the  United  Way  campaign  by  making  and  selling  fabric  cup  holders 
and  U of  G spirit  scarves.  They  work  in  the  coffee  kiosk  located  In  the 
twin-pad  arena.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

Debbie  Hayward's  United 
Way  project  started  small  four 
years  ago  but  has  turned  into  a big 
money-maker,  just  like  the  U of  G 
campus  campaign,  which  started 
with  a hot  dog  barbecue  in 
September  and  finished  this  week, 
charging  past  its  $440,000  goal. 

Although  donations  and  money 
earned  at  special  events  were  still 
flowing  in  at  press  time  Monday,  the 
total  raised  by  the  annual  fundrais- 
ing drive  had  already  exceeded 
$460,000.  United  Way  co-chair 
Jennifer  Beehler  of  the  Department 
of  Clinical  Studies  predicted  another 
$20,000  will  be  realized  before  the 
books  are  closed  for  2008. 

Within  that  total  is  just  over 
$1,000  raised  by  selling  Hayward’s 
homemade  coffee  cup  jackets  and 
fringed  scarves.  A U of  G employee 
for  six  years,  she  sews  as  a hobby  and 
has  been  putting  those  skills  to  work 
for  the  United  Way  for  the  past  four 
years.  With  the  help  of  about  a dozen 
students  who  work  with  her  in  the 
coffee  kiosk  in  the  twin-pad  arena, 
she  makes  red,  black  and  gold  fleece 
scarves  that  are  sold  at  football 
games  and  in  the  Gryphs  Sports 
Shop.  Her  colourful  fabric  cup  hold- 
ers are  snapped  up  by  their  coffee 
customers. 

Hayward  spends  12  to  15  hours  a 
week  for  12  weeks  each  fall  to  make 
the  items.  After  the  cost  of  fabric  is 
covered,  each  cup  holder  returns  a 
profit  of  $2;  the  scarves  bring  in  $5 
each.  “It  seems  like  a small  amount,” 
she  said,  “but  it  all  adds  up.”  In  four 
years,  her  project  has  raised  almost 
$2,500  for  the  United  Way. 

Her  efforts  were  recognized  yes- 
terday at  the  annua]  United  Way  vol- 
unteer lunch,  where  president 
Alastair  Summerlee,  who  is  this 
year’s  chair  for  the  overall  Guelph 
and  Wellington  United  Way  cam- 
paign, had  the  honour  of  telling  the 
University’s  volunteers  they  have  far 
exceeded  their  goal. 

Beehler  and  co-chairs  Prof.  Jim 
Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, and  business  student  Suba 
Naganathan  said  Monday  they  never 
doubted  the  campaign’s  success. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  employees  and  students 
who  volunteer  their  time  every  year 
to  canvass  for  the  United  Way  and 
run  special  events,”  said  Atkinson. 
"Their  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
create  a spark  that  is  picked  up  by  all 
those  who  make  a financial  contri- 
bution to  the  campaign.  There  is  in- 
credible support  for  the  United  Way 
on  this  campus.” 

At  the  volunteer  lunch,  the  co- 
chairs  acknowledged  Hayward  and 


other  volunteers  with  “Pat  on  the 
Back”  awards.  The  annual  Gabrielle 
Hubert  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions by  an  individual  volun- 
teer was  presented  to  Lee  Anne 
Clarke  of  the  Central  Student 
Association  office. 

Summerlee  presented  the  Presi- 
dent’s Award,  which  recognizes  the 
campus  unit  with  the  highest  in- 
crease in  both  participation  and  dol- 
lars raised,  to  the  Office  of  Research. 
The  United  Way  committee  also 
presents  an  annual  Spirit  Award  to  a 
unit  that  exceeds  its  goal,  achieves  a 
five-per-cent  increase  in  participa- 
tion and  demonstrates  commend- 
able enthusiasm,  community  and 
creativity  in  its  fundraising  effort. 
The  2008  award  went  to  the  College 
of  Management  and  Economics. 

The  lunch  also  included  the  an- 


nouncement of  results  from  the  first 
“University  Idol”  competition  spon-  | 
sored  by  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Hospitality  Services.  Six  competitors  j 
performed  at  a noon  luncheon  event 
Oct.  3 1 ; voting  continued  until  Nov.  j 
24  through  donations  to  the  United 
Way.  The  winner  was  food  science 
PhD  candidate  and  violinist  Majid 
Hassas  Roudsari,  representing  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
earning  $761.  Beehler,  who  repre- 
sented the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. was  the  runner-up  with  $615. 

Organizer  Mike  Levy  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  says  the  six 
contestants  garnered  $1,771  in 
voting  donations,  and  the  entire 
event  raised  $3,721. 

Final  results  of  the  United  Way 
campaign  will  be  posted  at  http:// 
unitedway.uoguelph.ca. 


Green  Tip  of  the  Month 

Buy  energy-efficient  LED  holiday  lights.  They're  a bit  more  expensive 
up  front  but  worth  the  investment.  Some  hydro  utilities  also  offer 
coupons  to  encourage  the  use  of  these  energy-saving  decorations. 

For  Information  about  sustainability  efforts  on  campus, 
visit  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/sustain. 
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CAMPUS  BOOKS  FOR  AFRICA 
DRIVE  AIMS  TO  COLLEa  500 
TEXTBOOKS  BY  DEC  10 

Books  for  Africa  and  Invisible  Chil- 
dren are  rrmning  a Better  World 
Books  campus  book  drive  until 
Dec.  10.  The  goal  is  to  collect  500 
textbooks  to  send  to  Africa  or  to  sell 
online  to  raise  money.  Books 
should  be  no  more  than  10  years 
old  and  can  be  dropped  off  in  the 
University  Centre  and  the  Co-op 
Bookstore.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact Edith  Lai  at  elai@uoguelph.ca 
or  uogbfe@gmail.com. 


MACDONALD  STEWART  ART 
AUaiON  DRAWS  A CROWD 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s annual  “Beyond  the  Frame" 
art  auction  drew  more  than  200 
people  and  raised  a record  profit  of 
$55,000  Nov.  1 5.  The  money  will  go 
towards  the  art  centre’s  educational 
programming,  exhibitions  and  the 
collection.  In  addition,  corporate 
supporters  donated  more  than 
$15,000  in  services  for  the  event. 


TREE  DEDICATION  HELD  IN 
MEMORY  OF  MICROBIOLOGIST 

A tree  dedication  was  held  in  the 
Arboretum  Nov.  2 in  memory  of 
Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Molecular 
and  Cellular  Biology,  who  died 
Sept.  10,  2007.  A Shumard  oak  tree 
and  two  teakwood  benches  were 
donated  in  honour  of  the  renowned 
microbiologist,  who  taught  at 
Guelph  for  almost  30  years. 


CIHR  TO  SHOWCASE  TOP 
CANADIAN  ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

The  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  (CIHR)  is  calling  for 
applications  for  its  new  “Top  Cana- 
dian Achievements  in  Health 
Research”  competition.  CIHR  and 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal  invite  individuals  or  teams 
working  in  the  health  field  in  Can- 
ada, including  researchers,  health 
professionals  and  administrators, 
to  submit  significant  achievements 
made  in  any  area  of  health  research. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is 
Dec.  31.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.cihr-irsc.gc.ca/e/37885.html, 
call  613-952-8965  or  send  e-mail  to 
geoffrey.hynes@cihr-irsc.gc.ca. 


BICYCLES  FOR  HUMANITY 
SEEKS  SECOND-HAND  BIKES 

U of  G’s  chapter  of  Bicycles  for 
Humanity  is  holding  a bicycle  col- 
lection day  Dec.  6 from  10a.m. to4 
p.m.  on  Johnston  Green.  The  group 
will  be  accepting  donations  of  sec- 
ond-hand bicycles  to  send  to 
Namibia  Jan.  1.  For  more  informa- 
tion, send  e-mail  to  matt@bicy- 
cles-for-humanity.org  or  visit 
w^vw.bicycles-for-hum  anity.org. 


ANDTHE  WINNER  IS... 

The  winner  of  At  Guelph's  “Where 
Are  You  Now?"  contest  for  the  fell 
semester  is  Karen  Bertrand  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development. 
The  following  people  correctly 
reported  that  the  Nov.  1 9 photo  was 
taken  near  the  main  door  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building:  John  Van 
Manen,  Ray  Hutchison,  Bill  Clair, 
Danny  Martin,  Greg  Hastings  and 
Stephanie  Nutting. 


people 

GRAD  STUDENT  HONOURED 

Ashley  van  Herten,  an  M.Sc.  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Market- 
ing and  Consumer  Studies,  is  one  of 
10  Canadian  students  to  receive  a 
$5,000  Futures  Fund  Scholarship 
supported  by  Canada’s  Outstand- 
ing CEO  of  the  Year  award  pro- 
gram. Recipients  are  chosen  from 
10  business  schools  across  the  coun- 
try based  on  academic  achieve- 
ments, leadership  qualities  and 
extracurricular  activities. 


SINGER  TOPS  IN  CANADA 

Tannis  Slimmon,  assistant  greetj- 
house  co-ordinator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Integrative  Biology,  was 
named  Contemporary  Singer  of  the 
Year  at  the  2008  Canadian  Folk 
Music  Awards  Nov.  23  in  St.  John’s, 
N.L.  The  singer-songwriter  won  for 
her  latest  solo  album.  Lucky  Blue. 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  this  fall  at  U of  G: 

• Nicole  Asselin,  courseware  clerk. 
Hospitality  Services 

• Abiola  Bankole,  lab  technician, 
Laboratory  Services 


Kyle  Mackle  of  Teaching  Support  Services  co-hosts  Kids'  Time  on  CFRU  with  his  daughter,  Maeve,  5. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Family  Time  Returns  to  Radio 


Kids’  Time  mixes  music,  stories  and  interviews  with  artists,  musicians,  even  Santa 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

SATURDAY  MORNING.  Your  kids 
could  be  watching  cartoons  or 
trying  to  kill  aliens  by  pushing  the 
right  buttons  on  their  game 
controllers.  Or  . . . they  could  be 
listening  to  some  entertaining 
stories,  hearing  interviews  with 
artists  and  musicians  (done  with  a 
kid  audience  in  mind)  and  enjoying 
lively  music  played  by  Canadian 
stars.  All  that  just  by  turning  on  the 
radio  — or  firing  up  your  laptop. 

The  days  when  families  gathered 
around  the  radio  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  entertainment  seem  long  gone, 
but  Kyle  Mackie’s  Kids'  Time  show 
on  CFRU  93.3  FM  brings  them  back 
— with  a nvist  or  two.  The  show, 
which  he  co-hosts  with  his  five-year- 
old  daughter,  Maeve,  runs  from  9 to 
10  a.m.  every  Saturday  morning  and 
is  also  broadcast  through  the  website 
vmw.kidstime.cfru.ca. 

Mackie  is  a U of  G drama  gradu- 
ate who  worked  at  various  jobs  in 
Edmonton  and  Toronto  (including  a 
two-year  stint  with  TVOntario)  be- 
fore coming  back  to  U of  G,  where  he 
is  now  manager  of  courseware  ser- 
vices in  Teaching  Support  Services. 
He  first  got  interested  in  broadcast- 
ing for  CFRU  as  a student,  was  on 
the  radio  station’s  board  and  worked 
on  some  special  projects.  After  re- 
turning to  Guelph,  he  discovered 
that  a friend  of  his  was  hosting  Kids' 
Time,  and  he  occasionally  filled  in 
for  her.  When  she  eventually  left  the 
show,  he  took  over  as  the  regular 
host. 

Bringing  Maeve  along  to  help  out 
with  the  show  is  one  way  he 
strengthens  tlie  connection  with  his 
young  audience.  He  hopes  in  future 
to  bring  along  another  co-host,  his 
son,  Leo,  who  is  two  years  old  and 
currently  a bit  too  rambunctious  to 
be  trusted  in  the  studio. 


The  show’s  format  is  varied  and 
fairly  unstructured  — sometimes 
even  a little  chaotic,  says  Mackie. 
“There’s  always  something  going 
on.” 

Each  week  has  a theme:  Hallow- 
een, hippos,  lunch  and  art  are  topics 
they’ve  built  a show  around  recently. 
Mackie  and  Maeve  read  stories,  play 
songs  and  discuss  ideas  related  to  the 
theme.  Special  guests  may  show  up 
in  the  studio  or  phone  in  for  an  on- 
air  interview.  Recent  guests  have  in- 
cluded members  of  Guelph’s  Funky 
Mamas  band,  Montreal  illustrator 
Josee  Bisaillon  and  Santa  Claus. 

How  did  they  manage  to  snag 
someone  as  busy  as  Santa?  “Well,  he 
was  coming  to  Guelph  anyway  for 
the  Santa  Claus  parade,  so  he  agreed 
to  call  our  show,”  says  Mackie. 

That  Santa  interview  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kinds  of  things  he  likes 
to  do  to  promote  community  events 
and  organizations. 

“I  look  for  activities  for  femilies 
and  children,  whether  they’re  at  the 
University,  put  on  by  the  city  or  or- 
ganized by  local  groups,  so  I can  let 
people  know  about  them.” 

In  case  you  think  he’s  doing  all 
the  work,  rest  assured  that  Maeve 
plays  an  important  role.  She  helps  to 
pick  the  themes  for  each  show  and  to 
select  the  books  they’ll  read.  “She’s  a 
real  bookworm,  so  that  helps,”  says 
Mackie.  Maeve  is  also  learning  how 
to  push  the  buttons  that  keep  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  show  going, 
and  of  course  she  contributes  to  the 
discussion  as  the  hour  goes  by. 

The  Kids'  Time  website  is  helping 
to  expand  the  reach  of  the  program. 
Not  only  can  you  listen  to  it  live 
through  the  site  no  matter  where  you 
live  (CFRU’s  radio  broadcast  reach 
covers  only  Guelph,  Cambridge, 
Aberfoyle,  Rockwood  and  Fergus), 
but  you  can  also  listen  to  past  shows 


from  the  archives.  The  site  includes 
video  footage  and  photos  of  show 
highlights,  such  as  the  Funky  Mamas 
playingand  singing  live  in  the  studio. 
Mackie  also  posts  links  to  commu- 
nity events  and  resources. 

The  website  has  provided  him 
with  a happy,  if  unexpected,  bonus. 

“I’ve  been  contacted  by  a lot  of 
authors,  musicians  and  entertainers 
through  the  website,  and  they’re 
happy  to  send  me  their  material  and 
set  up  interviews.  It’s  good  for  me 
because  I want  to  promote  local  and 
Canadian  people,  and  they  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  get  their  stuff 
out  there.” 

The  content  isn’t  all  new  and  lo- 
cal, though.  He  sometimes  reaches 
into  the  past  to  play  songs  by  Raffi 
and  Anne  Murray  and  even  some  old 
Sesame  Street  material  — songs  his 
audience’s  parents  will  remember. 
“This  helps  to  entertain  the  adults 
who  are  tuned  in  by  force  or  by 
chance.” 

Kids'  Time  is  aimed  at  children 
from  birth  to  age  10  and  their  par- 
ents. Mackie  says  he’d  love  to  see  a 
similar  show  geared  for  a young  teen 
audience,  and  he  thinks  the  goal 
would  be  to  have  teens  create  and 
host  the  show — with  some  adult  su- 
pervision. 

Despite  the  semi-chaotic  nature 
of  the  program,  things  rarely  go 
wrong,  he  says.  Recendy,  though,  he 
arrived  at  the  station  to  find  that  the 
cord  he  uses  to  connect  his  iPod  — 
where  he  stores  the  music  he  plans  to 
play  on  the  show  — to  the  mixing 
equipment  had  somehow  gone  miss- 
ing. Faced  with  the  prospect  of  filling 
many  long  minutes  of  silence,  he  got 
busy  on  his  computer  and  soon  lo- 
cated the  music  he  needed. 

“So  for  that  episode,  we  had  mu- 
sic from  YouTube,"  he  says,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  “It  worked.” 


• Anne-Marie  Church,  child-care 
teacher,  U of  G Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre 

• Janet  Doner,  co-ordinator,  Stu- 
dent Life  and  Counselling  Services 

• Archana  Fawcett,  lab  assistant, 
Laboratory  Services 

• Hyangwon  (Ryan)  Lee,  lab  tech- 
nician, Laboratory  Services 

• Ted  Leis,  second-class  stationary 
maintenance  engineer.  Physical 
Resources 

; • Monica  McKay,  secretary  to  the 
chair.  Department  of  Integrative 
Biology 

• Asif  Momin,  budget  analyst, 
Financial  Services 

• Richard  Moroz,  associate  direc- 
tor. information  systems.  Alumni 
Afiairs  and  Development 

• Heather  Morris,  sterile,  process- 
ing and  distribution  technician, 
OVC  Teaching  Hospital 

• Paul  Nequest,  second-class  sta- 
tionary shift  engineer.  Physical 
Resources 

• Surya  Paliyath,  lab  assistant.  Lab- 
oratory Services 

• Gabriele  Roisterer,  child-care 
teacher,  U of  G Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre 

• Catherine  Ruedisueli,  lab  attend- 
ant, Laboratory  Services 

• Elaine  Semple,  special  events 
clerk,  Hospitality  Services 

• Weiduo  (Sue)  Si,  lab  technician. 
Laboratory  Services 

• Joyce  Soo,  manager,  financial  ser- 
vices, Alumni  Afifeirs  and  Develop- 
ment 

• Wieslawa  Szlawienec-Haw, 
administrative  secretary,  Animal- 
Care  Services 

• Noel  Trevors,  bookstore  receiv- 
ing clerk.  Hospitality  Services 

• Adriana  Vriens,  agricultural  as- 
sistant, Research  Station  Opera- 
tions 

• Shirley  Xianhui  Wang,  bookstore 
receiving  clerk.  Hospitality  Services 

• Alison  Webb,  professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences 

• Zheng  Wu,  lab  technician.  Labora- 
tory Services. 
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Guelph  Food  Panel  Weighs  in  on  Listeria 


Fewer  consumers  buy  ready-to-eat  meats  after  listeria  outbreak  Guelph  survey  finds 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

A MAJORITY  OF  CANADIANS  have 
changed  their  buying  and 
consumption  behaviour  following 
the  recall  associated  with  listeria  in 
ready-to-eat  meats,  according  to  a 
new  U of  G survey. 

"The  listeriosis  outbreak  was  not 
only  associated  with  the  deaths  of  20 
people  and  the  illness  of  many  oth- 
ers, but  it  also  contributed  to  eco- 
nomic loss  in  the  food  industry,” 
says  Prof.  John  Cranfield,  Food,  Ag- 
ricultural and  Resource  Economics. 
"But  the  impact  of  the  recall  on  con- 
sumer confidence  in  the  food  system 
and  food  consumption  decisions 
was  largely  unknown.” 

So  Cranfield  and  his  colleague 
Prof.  Spencer  Henson  used  the 
Guelph  Food  Panel  to  survey  con- 
sumers about  their  awareness,  con- 
cerns and  changes  in  consumption 
patterns  foUovring  the  outbreak. 

“Before  the  food  recall,  consum- 
ers didn’t  consider  the  potential  risks 
of  ready-to-eat  meats  to  be  signifi- 
cant,” says  Cranfield. 

Nearly  everyone  surveyed  (96  per 
cent)  knew  about  the  recall  and  that 
it  originated  in  Canada,  and  92  per 
cent  knew  that  listeria  was  the  cause. 

Following  the  outbreak  and  re- 
call, the  proportion  of  consumers 
who  said  they  never  consume  ready- 
to-eat  meats  at  home  jumped  from 
six  to  39  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
people  who  said  they  never  consume 
ready-to-eat  meat  products  in  fast- 
food  outlets  or  restaurants  increased 
from  nine  to  56  per  cent. 

Other  behaviour-related  findings 
include: 


• 30  per  cent  have  stopped  buying 
ready-to-eat  meats  from  Canada; 

• 27  per  cent  now  eat  less  often  at 
restaurants  and  fast-food  outlets; 

• 52  per  cent  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  food  labels; 

• 32  per  cent  are  cooking  more  food 
at  home;  and 

• 30  per  cent  are  taking  more  time 
in  food  preparation. 

Despite  these  changes  in  behav- 
iour, most  consumers  remain  confi- 
dent in  the  safety  of  Canada's  food 
system,  the  survey  found.  About  70 
per  cent  of  respondents  said  their 


perception  of  the  safety  of  meat  in 
general,  of  food  products  and  of  food 
as  a whole  has  not  changed.  In  addi- 
tion. 75  per  cent  said  they  consider 
ready-to-eat  meats  safe  to  eat. 

"This  suggests  that  consumers 
have  not  generalized  the  listeria  food 
recall  to  their  perception  of  food  as  a 
whole,”  says  Henson. 

Interestingly,  although  overall 
confidence  in  food  safety  in  Canada 
remains  high,  consumers'  trust  in 
food-chain  stakeholders  to  protect 
them  from  listeria  is  only  moderate, 
the  researchers  found.  Farmers  were 


judged  to  have  the  greatest  ability  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  food,  whereas 
restaurants,  grocery  stores  and  the 
food-service  sector  were  deemed  to 
have  the  least  ability. 

The  researchers  also  learned  that 
prevailing  concerns  about  food 
safety  are  a key  factor  in  how  con- 
sumers respond  to  food  recalls.  For 
example,  44  per  cent  of  respondents 
who  had  previous  concerns  about 
food  safety  were  worried  about  the 
recall,  compared  with  30  per  cent  of 
people  who  had  previously  not  been 
concerned. 


The  survey  is  the  second  to  be 
done  with  the  Guelph  Food  Panel, 
the  first  large-scale  panel  of  consum- 
ers dedicated  to  food  research.  De- 
veloped by  Henson,  Cranfield  and 
post-doctoral  researcher  Oliver 
Masakure,  it  allows  researchers  to 
accurately  track  changes  in  Canadi- 
ans’ eating  habits  and  measure  con- 
sumer responses  to  issues  such  as 
food  scares.  The  panel  is  made  up  of 
2,000  people  who  can  be  surveyed 
with  24  hours’  notice. 

“There  is  no  other  instrument 
like  this  in  Canada,”  says  Cranfield. 


Behind  the  Mystery  of  Aging 

Profs  research  could  help  slow  aging  and  treat  cancer,  infertility 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

PROF.  Dean  Betts,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  aims  to  unlock  the 
mystery  behind  aging  by  studying  a 
gene  that  regulates  when  cells  stop 
dividing. 

Understanding  the  p66Shc  gene 
may  not  only  reveal  ways  to  slow 
down  and  even  reverse  the  aging 
process,  but  it  could  also  lead  to 
treatments  for  cancer  and  infertility, 
he  says. 

“If  you  can  gain  more  informa- 
tion on  this  gene,  then  you  can  find 
ways  to  harness  it  and  exploit  it  as  an 
anti-aging  tool  or  as  a tumour  sup- 
pressor.” 

Betts  is  the  only  researcher  in 
Canada  conducting  this  work  on 
p66Shc  and  permanent  cell  cycle  ar- 


rest. Earlier  this  year,  he  received 
$447,000  from  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research  to  fund  his 
four-year  study  aimed  at  under- 
standing how  p66Shc  controls  cell 
division. 

So  far,  it’s  knovm  that  the  gene 
regulates  the  amount  of  oxidative 
stress  generated  vrithin  cells,  he  says. 

“The  more  your  cells  are  sub- 
jected to  oxidative  stress,  which  can 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  harsh  envi- 
ronments, disease  and  aging,  the 
more  arrested  cells  you  will  have  in 
your  body.” 

These  arrested  cells  can  then  in- 
terfere with  the  function  of  active 
cells  in  tissues  and  organs,  possibly 
leading  to  health  problems,  he  says. 

Previous  research  has  found  high 
levels  of  p66Shc  in  older  damaged 


cells  that  permanently  arrest. 

Betts  has  discovered  the  gene  also 
plays  a role  in  arrested  embryonic 
cells.  In  a study  published  in  BMC 
Developmental  Biology,  he  found  that 
when  he  removed  the  gene  from  bo- 
vine embryos,  they  were  more  likely 
to  continue  to  divide  and  survive 
past  the  two-  to  four-cell  stage  — a 
sensitive  developmental  stage  for  in 
vitro-produced  embryos. 

These  findings  could  eventually 
lead  to  keeping  healthy  embryos  via- 
ble and  also  provide  a method  of  sus- 
taining non-viable  embryos  long 
enough  to  harvest  stem  cells,  he  says. 

Betts  is  currently  conducting  re- 
search to  better  understand  exactly 
how  the  gene  causes  embryonic  cells 
to  arrest. 

"The  hallmark  of  cancer  is  un- 


controlled cell  growth,  so  if  the  gene 
controls  cell  arrest,  then  it  could 
potentially  be  manipulated  to 
suppress  the  division  of  cancer  cells. 
Our  research  will  help  us  understand 
this  gene  as  an  anti-cancer  mech- 
anism.” 

Conversely,  his  research  could 
also  help  us  understand  how  the 
gene  might  be  manipulated  to  ex- 
tend human  life. 

“So  far  it’s  known  that  removing 
this  gene  can  significantly  increase 
lifespan  in  mice.  If  we  can  find  out 
how  this  gene  works  in  cell  arrest, 
then  we  might  find  ways  to  remove 
these  cells  from  our  aging  tissue  or 
permit  them  to  continue  dividing  in 
a controllable  fashion,  instead  of 
them  eventually  arresting  and  con- 
tributing to  our  aging.” 


Bringing  Our  Forebears  to  Life 


Historian's  new  book  follows  clues  to  fill  in  story  of  land  ownership  and  tenancy  in  Upper  Canada 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

PROF.  Catharine  Wilson,  History,  got  a 
bit  of  a shock  when  she  opened  the  box  of 
hot-off-the-press  copies  of  her  second  book. 
Tenants  in  Time.  Although  the  hardcover 
edition  looked  great,  the  front  cover  of  the 
paperback  version  was  missing  a crucial 
element:  the  book's  title. 

"The  publisher  was  very  embarrassed  when 
I called,”  says  Wilson.  “I’m  not  sure  what 
they’re  going  to  do  to  fix  it,  but  who  knows, 
maybe  this  version  without  the  title  vrill  be- 
come a collector's  edition.” 

The  new  book  has  already  been  nominated 
for  the  Canadian  Historical  Society’s  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  Prize,  the  Canadian  Historical 
Association's  Clio  Award,  the  Trillium  Award 
and  an  Ontario  Historical  Society  (OHS) 
award.  Her  first  book,  A New  Lease  on  Life,  was 
nominated  for  a Governor  General’s  Award  in 
1994  and  won  an  OHS  award.  That  first  book, 
which  focused  on  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ships involving  Irish  immigrants,  was  actually 
the  source  of  the  concept  for  the  second  book. 

“Some  readers  commented  that  the  tenancy 
1 described  in  A New  Lease  on  Life  must  be  un- 
usual or  limited  to  just  the  community  I was 
describing,”  says  Wilson.  “It  didn’t  fit  with  the 
image  we  have  of  early  settlers  primarily  being 
landowners.  So  that  spurred  me  to  do  some  re- 
search and  this  full-fledged  exploration  of  the 


history  of  tenancy  in  Upper  Canada  — what 
we  now  call  Ontario.” 

Her  books  aren’t  mysteries,  but  she  does  do 
a lot  of  detective  work  to  uncover  the  data  she 
needs.  The  linchpin  of  the  historical  puzzle  she 
was  focused  on  this  time  turned  out  to  be  the 
1842  census  results  for  Cramahe  Township, 
Northumberland  County,  near  Colbome. 

“Because  politicians  and  other  leaders  of 
the  time  were  often  inspired  by  liberal  ideals 
and  very  much  in  favour  of  ownership,  not 
much  was  recorded  about  tenancy,”  she  says. 
“In  many  of  the  censuses,  it  wasn’t  even  re- 
corded, and  people  who  didn’t  own  land 
couldn’t  vote.  But  in  1842,  tenancy  was  in- 
cluded as  a census  category.  Most  census  takers 
didn’t  bother  to  fill  this  out,  but  in  Cramahe 
Township,  the  census  taker  was  very  careful 
about  gathering  all  the  information.” 

Using  the  handwritten  and  barely  legible 
copies  of  the  Cramahe  census  as  her  founda- 
tion, Wilson  was  able  to  go  to  other  censuses 
and  documents  to  work  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  see  how  families  had  changed  over  the 
generations.  She  received  support  for  this  work 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council. 

“What  I found  was  that  tenancy  was  quite 
common,”  she  says.  “Anywhere  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  landholders  across  the 
province  were  tenants.  I also  found  that  it  was  a 
highly  flexible  and  functional  alternative  to 


land  ownership  for  many  households.” 

Wilson  is  interested  in  family  strategies  — 
the  decisions  families  make  about  where  and 
how  they  live,  and  how  they  go  about  finding 
ways  to  survive  and  prosper.  In  researching 
this  book,  she  looked  for  connections  among 
different  family  factors  to  help  clarify  this  pro- 
cess. For  example,  she  found  that  families  with 
teenage  boys  were  more  likely  to  rent  a farm 
that  needed  clearing  and  a fair  bit  of  work  to 
make  it  productive.  Families  with  young  chil- 
dren, on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  choose  a 
farm  that  had  much  of  the  land  already  cleared 
and  that  was  reasonably  close  to  town. 

Moving  to  Canada  and  opting  to  rent  rather 
than  buy  property  had  some  advantages  for 
new  immigrants,  she  says.  Many  weren’t  famil- 
iar with  farming,  particularly  in  a Canadian  cli- 
mate, so  renting  a farm  allowed  them  to  learn 
the  skills  they  needed  with  less  risk.  It  was  also 
cheaper  to  rent,  so  it  allowed  families  to  get 
started  in  farming  with  lower  upfront  costs. 
When  families  did  take  on  the  work  of  clearing 
land,  building  barns  and  fencing  fields,  they 
were  rewarded  under  “customary  law.” 

“Customary  law  is  a common  practice  that 
acquires  the  force  of  law  through  long  usage,” 
says  Wilson.  “So  during  this  time,  under  cus- 
tomary law,  tenants  were  seen  as  ‘ovming’  any 
improvements  they  made  to  the  property,  and 
they  had  the  right  to  sell  these  or  be  compen- 
sated for  them.” 


In  addition,  tenants  had  a number  of  legal 
rights.  Leases  were  usually  long-term  — some 
as  long  as  999  years  — and  could  be  sold  to 
others,  often  for  as  much  as  the  freehold  cost  of 
the  land,  she  says.  “There  was  actually  a vibrant 
market  in  buying  and  selling  leases.”  A lease 
could  also  be  bequeathed  to  a child  or  another 
relative,  or  used  as  collateral  for  a loan. 

These  laws  and  customs  gave  tenants  much 
incentive  to  care  for  their  property  and  im- 
prove it,  says  Wilson.  They  also  made  it  easier 
for  tenants  to  use  renting  a farm  as  a stepping 
stone  to  owning  their  own  property. 

“This  is  outside  our  previous  understand- 
ing and  is  based  on  documents  not  usually 
used  by  historians.  It  adds  a whole  new  layer  of 
understanding  about  how  the  settlement  pro- 
cess worked.” 

Most  of  the  tenants  she  was  able  to  trace 
through  the  records  ultimately  became  land- 
owners,  but  about  one-third  continued  to  rent. 
Many  of  those  lifelong  tenants,  however,  were 
able  to  set  up  their  children  as  landowners  by 
keeping  the  improvements  and  value  of  their 
lease  in  the  family. 

The  mbc  of  factual  information,  legal 
records  and  statistics  from  across  Ontario  in 
Tenants  in  Time  gives  readers  the  big  picture, 
while  stories  of  families’  lives  bring  the  history 
of  the  period  to  life.  “It’s  basically  a positive 
story,”  says  Wilson.  “It  was  a system  that 
worked.” 
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“I  care  for  every  horse  I see  in  the  clinic  as  if  it  were  my  own,"  says  Prof.  Nicola  Cribb. 
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Late  Nights  at  OVC 

Large-animal  surgeon  studies  new  ways  to  provide  pain  relief  to  horses 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

SOME  OF  OVC  PROFESSOR 
Nicola  Cribb's  best  lessons 
aren’t  listed  on  the  class  schedule 
and  don’t  follow  a lesson  plan.  One 
happened  recently  at  two  in  the 
morning  when  a horse  was  brought 
in  needing  urgent  surgery  and  Cribb 
had  to  operate,  teaching  a student  as 
she  worked. 

“That  horse  had  colic  because  of  a 
twisted  bowel,”  she  says.  “He  was  in 
so  much  pain  that  none  of  the  medi- 
cations we  gave  him  helped  for  more 
than  10  minutes.  But  we  did  the  sur- 
gery, and  now  the  horse  is  fine  and 
no  longer  in  pain.  1 really  respected 
my  student  for  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  at  that  time  of  night. 

Late  nights  in  OVC’s  large-ani- 
mal clinic  are  nothing  new  for  Cribb, 
who’s  been  working  there  for  two 
years.  What  is  new  is  her  faculty  ap- 
pointment in  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies,  where  she’s  now 
teaching  courses  in  large-animal  sur- 
gery. She  hasn’t  given  up  her  clinic 
work,  however,  even  though  it  some- 
times means  being  called  out  in  the 
wee  hours.  "I  have  pretty  much  given 
up  sleep,”  she  jokes. 

Cribb’s  accent  gives  away  her 
background:  she  was  bom  and  raised 
in  London.  England,  where  she  de- 
veloped a love  of  horses  early  on. 
You  might  not  expect  London  to  be 
the  ideal  place  for  a young  rider,  but 
she  says  it’s  actually  pretty  easy  to 
saddle  up  there. 

“London  has  many  royal  parks, 
areas  of  land  that  were  once  the 
grounds  of  royal  palaces  and  that  are 
now  set  aside  for  recreation.  I didn't 
have  my  own  horse,  but  I would  go 
riding  in  the  parks  as  often  as  1 
could.” 

It  was  that  love  of  horses  that  mo- 
tivated her  to  become  a veterinarian, 


and  after  graduating  from  Cam- 
bridge University,  she  came  to  OVC 
for  specialist  training  in  large-animal 
surgery.  That  was  six.  years  ago,  and 
she’s  been  here  ever  since,  caring  pri- 
marily for  horses  but  also  treating 
cows,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs. 

Although  she  had  done  some 
teaching  in  the  large-animal  clinic 
before  starting  her  feculty  position, 
Cribb  says  she  loves  her  expanded 
instructional  role. 

“It’s  the  interaction  with  students 
and  the  discussions  that  I enjoy  be- 
cause there’s  always  something  new. 
There  will  always  be  one  student  who 
will  ask  a question  you  haven’t  been 
asked  before  or  approach  something 
in  a different  way.” 

Of  course,  there’s  always  some- 
thing new  in  the  clinic  as  well. 

“We  have  a lot  of  specialized 
equipment  here,  so  we  get  animals 
needing  special  treatment  or  tech- 
niques to  make  a diagnosis.  So  you 
never  get  bored  — everything  you 
see  is  a bit  different." 

She  also  finds  this  work  highly  re- 
warding. “It’s  extremely  satisfying 
when  an  animal  goes  back  home, 
healthy  and  happy  again,  after  being 
treated  here.  That’s  why  I do  what  1 
do.” 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  Cribb 
continues  to  seek  ways  to  improve 
the  outcomes  for  her  animal  pa- 
tients. Her  current  research  comes 
straight  out  of  her  work  in  the  clinic: 
she’s  studying  new  ways  to  provide 
pain  relief  to  horses  without  the  seri- 
ous side  effects  that  sometimes  com- 
plicate an  animal’s  care.  Many  drugs 
currently  given  to  relieve  serious 
pain  can  cause  equally  serious 
problems  such  as  colic. 

“There’s  really  a need  for  a better 
approach,”  she  says. 

Cribb’s  strategy,  which  she’s  cur- 
rently studying  to  see  if  it  can  be 


done  safely  and  effectively,  is  to  in- 
ject medication  at  the  site  of  an  in- 
jury instead  of  administering  it  orally 
or  through  an  TV.  Her  hope  is  that 
this  will  keep  the  medication  near 
the  injury  site  and  not  have  it  spread 
through  the  body,  causing  unwanted 
side  effects. 

This  research  project  fits  in  well 
with  her  overall  goals  as  part  of 
OVC’s  large-animal  team. 

“We  want  to  further  develop  cut- 
ting-edge expertise  in  large-animal 
surgery,”  she  says.  “There  are  lots  of 
new  developments  in  surgery  for 
horses,  and  we  need  to  stay  at  the  top 
of  all  of  them.” 

One  example  is  the  use  of  mini- 
mally invasive  surgical  techniques 
that  avoid  the  large  incisions  typi- 
cally required  to  allow  a surgeon  to 
insert  his  or  her  hands  inside  an  ani- 
mal’s body.  Instead,  the  veterinarian 
makes  a small  incision  and  inserts  a 
10-mm-wide  camera  alongside  five- 
mm-wide  instruments,  then  per- 
forms the  surgery  guided  by  the 
camera. 

“That  kind  of  surgery  requires  a 
very  different  skill  set,”  says  Cribb. 
“You  need  a lot  of  dexterity.  It  can 
significantly  reduce  the  risk  of  com- 
plications for  the  animal,  though,  so 
it’s  a very  valuable  technique.” 

After  six  years  in  Guelph,  she  feels 
settled  here  and  has  taken  up 
cross-country  skiing  to  “help  get 
through  the  winter.”  As  much  as  she 
loves  to  ride,  she  doesn  t have  a horse 
of  her  own. 

“This  is  what  happens  to  a lot  of 
equine  vets  — we  get  into  this  field 
because  we  love  horses,  then  we 
don’t  have  time  to  ride  or  do  things 
with  our  own  horses.” 

Luckily,  she  has  her  equine  pa- 
tients to  dote  on.  “1  care  for  every 
horse  1 see  in  the  clinic  as  if  it  were 
my  own." 


Methadone  Can 
Treat,  Reverse 
Cocaine  Addiction, 
U of  G Study  Finds 

Psychology  prof  breaks  ground  in  drug  study 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

Methadone,  typically  used 
to  treat  heroin  addiction, 
may  also  be  effective  in  treating 
cocaine  addiction,  according  to  a 
new  U of  G study. 

Prof.  Francesco  Leri,  Psychology, 
is  the  first  to  reveal  that  methadone 
can  reverse  key  cocaine-induced 
neurobiological  changes  in  the  brain 
known  to  play  a key  role  in  addictive 
behaviours. 

When  rats  were  exposed  to  co- 
caine and  then  given  methadone, 
not  only  did  they  stop  exhibiting  co- 
caine-seeking behaviour  but  also 
their  brains  appeared  to  return  to 
their  pre-drug  condition. 

“This  shows  that  methadone  is 
capable  of  suppressing  cocaine-seek- 
ing behaviour  and  cocaine-induced 
neural  adaptation  when  adminis- 
tered after  cocaine  exposure,”  says 
Leri. 

The  study,  published  in  European 
Neuropsychopharmacohgy,  first  ex- 
amined the  impact  methadone  had 
on  the  behaviour  of  rats  that  were 
previously  exposed  to  cocaine. 

1 To  measure  the  rats’  cocaine- 
seeking  behaviour,  Leri  trained  the 
animals  to  associate  a flashing  light 
and  the  sound  of  a buzzer  with  an  in- 
jection of  cocaine.  They  were  then 
placed  in  a chamber  with  a lever  that, 
when  pressed,  reproduced  the 
buzzer  sound  and  flashing  light. 


Rats  that  weren’t  given  metha- 
done before  being  placed  in  the 
chamber  constantly  pressed  the  le- 
ver, indicating  cocaine-seeking  be- 
haviour, he  says.  Rats  that  received 
methadone  showed  no  interest  in 
the  lever. 

“This  is  important  because  the 
rats  were  exposed  to  the  cocaine  first 
and  then  given  the  methadone.  This 
is  a situation  that  has  clinical  rele- 
vance because  it  mimics  what 
happens  in  humans.  You  first  be- 
come an  addict  and  then  you  get 
treatment." 

Leri  then  studied  the  brains  of  the 
rats  to  see  what  impact  the  metha- 
done had  on  the  regions  normally 
affected  by  cocaine. 

“When  someone  is  exposed  to 
cocaine,  the  drug  causes  molecular 
changes  in  certain  regions  of  the 
brain  that  are  associated  with 
drug-seeking  behaviour  and  com- 
pulsive drug  intake.  What’s  interest- 
ing is  that,  among  the  rats  given 
cocaine  and  then  methadone,  these 
regions  of  the  brain  looked  similar  to 
how  they  appeared  in  the  rats  that 
were  never  exposed  to  cocaine.” 

He  says  these  Gndings  support 
the  use  of  methadone  in  treating  co- 
caine addiction  and  confirm  that 
this  form  of  treatment  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  pharmacological  tool. 

“The  next  step  is  to  look  into 
medications  that  act  like  methadone 
but  don’t  have  the  same  side  effects." 


What’s  Bugging 
Your  Horse? 


New  equine  blog  discusses  infectious  disease,  control 


Horse  owners  can  get 

information  about  equine 
infectious  diseases  and  pick  up 
practical  tips  on  disease  prevention 
and  control  through  a new  online 
initiative  by  two  OVC  researchers. 

Designed  for  horse  owners  and 
veterinarians,  “EqulDblog”  is  co- 
ordinated by  Prof.  Scott  Weese  and 
Maureen  Anderson  of  the  Depart- 
ment ofPathobiology.  They  are  spe- 
cialists in  large-animal  internal 
medicine  with  expertise  in  infectious 
diseases  and  infection  control. 

“The  average  horse  owner  com- 
monly encounters  infectious  disease 
questions  and  problems,  ranging 
from  decisions  about  vaccination 
and  deworming  to  serious  illnesses 
in  their  horses,”  says  Weese. 

'“We  wanted  to  design  a website 
where  we  could  provide  balanced 
and  unbiased  information  in  various 
forms,  ranging  from  short  updates 
about  current  issues  to  detailed  in- 
formation sheets  about  diseases  or 


descriptions  of  infection  control 
protocols.” 

He  and  Anderson  create  blog 
posts  every  few  days  about  timely 
topics  related  to  infectious  disease 
and  control,  including  items  in  the 
news,  outbreaks  that  are  occurring 
internationally  and  general  com- 
mentary. 

Recent  posts  have  covered  such 
topics  as  vaccination,  deworming, 
equine  herpesvirus  in  the  United 
States  and  the  use  of  honey  for  treat- 
ing infections.  All  the  information  is 
written  and  reviewed  by  experts  in 
the  field. 

Last  spring.  Weese  and  Anderson 
started  a similar  blog  called  “Worms 
and  Germs”  to  educate  people  about 
zoonotic  diseases  and  to  provide 
general  information  on  animal 
health  and  pet  care. 

“EqulDblog”  can  be  found  at 
www.equidbIog.com.  “Worms  and 
Germs”  is  at  wvw.wormsandgerms 
blog.com. 
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From  Crops  to  Car  Parts 

Prof  aims  to  help  rebuild  our  world  using  biobased  materials 


agriculture  to  study  bioproducts.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

That  wooden  lectern  looks 
lonely.  Its  blond  wood  stands 
out  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
(SOE)  boardroom,  surrounded  by 
painted  cement  block  walls,  glass 
windowpanes  and  a carpet,  table  and 
chairs  made  of  various  synthetic 
products.  One  day  soon,  if  Prof. 
Manju  Misra’s  ideas  pan  out,  that 
lectern  in  the  comer  will  be  a little 
less  lonely. 

Newly  arrived  at  Guelph  this 
year,  Misra  hopes  to  help  supplant 
our  petroleum-based  economy  with 
more  biobased  materials.  She  plans 
to  bring  together  engineering  and 
structural  know-how  with  ideas  and 
new  materials  from  a fast-growing 
bioproducts  sector  to  re-engineer 
much  of  our  world. 

Cross-appointed  between  SOE 
and  the  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 
culture, she  is  something  of  a com- 
posite herself.  Misra  spends  most  of 
her  time  teaching  and  researching  in 
SOE;  about  one-quarter  of  her  time 
is  devoted  to  plant  agriculture. 

Her  lab  is  located  in  Guelph's 
new  Bioproducts  Discovery  Centre, 
a hub  for  University  research  on  us- 
ing agricultural  crops  to  develop 
novel  industrial  products  from  car 
parts  and  building  materials  to  fuel. 
The  centre  itself  contains  traditional 
building  products,  she  says,  but  it’s 
been  designed  to  accommodate  a 
roof  garden  for  growing  small  crops. 

The  centre’s  director  is  her  hus- 
band, Prof.  Amar  Mohanty,  Plant 
Agriculture,  who  holds  the 
Premier’s  Research  Chair  in 
Biomaterials  and  Transportation  at 
U of  G.  The  couple  have  been  work- 
ing together  since  meeting  as  gradu- 
ate students  at  Utkal  University  in 
their  native  India.  They  came  to 
Guelph  from  faculty  positions  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

Biobased  materials  and  “green” 
nanotechnology  are  Misra’s  inter- 
ests. “We  mostly  use  non-food  bio- 
mass to  produce  these  materials,” 
she  says. 

Biobased  products  combine  ma- 
terials derived  from  fossil  fuels  with 
biological  materials  grown  on  farms 
and  in  forests.  Biomass  yields  mate- 
rial destined  not  only  for  your  vehi- 
cle’s gas  tank  but  also  for  other 
products  used  every  day,  she  says,  al- 
though she’s  interested  in  new  uses 
for  lignin,  cellulose  and  other  plant 
components  left  after  making 
crop-based  ethanol.  (In  her  only  fuel 
project,  she’s  looking  at  how  to  grow 
algae  to  capture  carbon  dioxide  and 
use  the  resulting  biomass  to  make 
biodiesel.) 

Misra  looks  at  ways  to  use 
biomaterials  in  car  parts,  building 
components,  furniture  and  packag- 
ing. She  says  there  are  plenty  of  re- 
search questions  in  this  still-new 
field.  How  to  blend  components  just 
right  to  make  lightweight  materials 
with  desired  strength  and  stifftress? 
How  to  make  a uniform,  low-cost 
product? 

Unlike  polyethylene,  which  looks 
and  acts  the  same  wherever  it’s 
made,  biomaterials  still  vary  in 


properties  and  ftmction.  “We’re 
working  on  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing to  reduce  this  hurdle.” 

Gesturing  around  the 
Thombrough  Building  boardroom 
at  varied  materials,  Misra  says  alter- 
natives need  to  meet  tests  of  econ- 
omy, ecology  and  technology.  "All  of 
these  have  to  combine.” 

After  watching  gasoline  prices 
rise  sharply  over  the  past  decade,  she 
understands  the  need  for  low-cost 
alternatives.  She’s  also  aware  of  the 
“green”  imperative. 

Take  packaging.  “We  want  to 
substitute  a certain  percentage  of  the 
polyethylene  and  polypropylene 
with  appropriate  material  that  can 
degrade  after  use.” 

She’s  also  using  nanotechnology 
to  look  closely  at  materials  and  their 
changing  properties  on  the  scale  of 
billionths  of  metres.  Among  their 
joint  publications,  Misra  and 
Mohanty  have  written  about  biode- 
gradable nanocomposites  for  the 
Journal  of  Nanosdence  and  Nano- 
technology. He  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Journal  of  Biobased  Materials  and 
Bioenergy,  she  serves  on  the  editorial 
board.  Co-editors  of  the  2005  book 
Natural  Fibers,  Biopolymers  and 
Biocomposites,  they  are  now  working 


on  another  volume  called  Packaging 
Nanotechnology. 

Having  built  a biocomposites  re- 
search program  at  Michigan  during 
their  eight  years  there,  Misra  and 
Mohanty  were  eager  to  take  on  a new 
challenge.  Neither  researcher  knew 
anything  about  Guelph. 

Misra  likes  the  range  of  expertise 
at  U of  G from  crops  to  car  parts.  She 
says  that  broad  scope  is  unusual  in  a 
single  institution.  For  instance, 
Guelph  leads  the  BioCar  initiative,  a 
$6-million  project  that  connects  re- 
searchers at  four  Ontario  universi- 
ties in  developing  agricultural 
composites  for  the  auto  industry. 

She  and  Mohanty  have  worked 
on  establishing  ties  with  other  re- 
searchers on  campus  as  well  as  exter- 
nal groups. 

“The  most  important  thing 
about  Guelph  is  its  existing  unique 
strengths  in  plant  feedstocks,  breed- 
ing genomics  and  related  biological 
sciences  that  can  really  make  a differ- 
ence in  how  we  study  bioproducts,” 
says  Misra.  "We  want  to  help  make 
Ontario  a leader  in  creating  and  us- 
ing bioproducts  worldwide  and 
make  Canada  more  competitive  in 
manufacturing  and  selling  these 
products.” 
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CBS  Prof  Member 
of  New  Human 
Microbe  Project 

Scientist  grows  gut  bugs — including  novel  strains — for 
global  project  to  learn  about  human  health  and  disease 


BY  ANDREW  VOWIES 

Your  body  is  home  to  trillions 
of  microbes,  mostly  good  or 
benign,  a few  bad.  Mapping  the 
DNA  of  those  bugs  and  learning  how 
they  affect  health  is  the  ambitious 
goal  of  new  national  and  inter- 
national science  projects.  And  a key 
part  of  the  venture — learning  about 
the  gut  microbes  that  enable  you  to 
live  from  one  meal  to  the  next  — 
involves  a U of  G microbiologist. 

Prof.  Emma  AUen-Vercoe,  Mo- 
lecular and  Cellular  Biology,  is  the 
only  Guelph  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Microbiome  Initiative  (CMI). 
Already  this  year,  her  lab  has  pro- 
vided about  60  strains  of  gut  mi- 
crobes to  the  project  for  DNA 
sequencing.  And  with  equipment 
and  expertise  in  her  science  complex 
lab,  she  hopes  to  grow  and  provide 
most  of  the  roughly  1,000  species  of 
gastrointestinal  bugs  for  the  initia- 
tive, launched  this  year. 

AUen-Vercoe  likens  the  bacterial 
sequencing  project  to  the  Human 
Genome  Project,  which  saw  re- 
searchers sequence  the  three  billion 
chemical  base  pairs  that  make  up  our 
DNA.  Funded  this  year  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institutes  of  Health  Research 
(CIHR)  and  Genome  Canada,  the 
CMI  wiU  aUow  researchers  in  this 
country  to  help  sequence  bacterial 
DNA  and  develop  techniques  to 
learn  about  microbes’  role  in  health 
and  disease. 

Despite  our  intimate  relationship 
with  those  trillions  of  bacteria,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  ones  that  aid  in  food  diges- 
tion and  nutrient  absorption,  we 
know  little  about  what  they  are  and 
how  they  work.  That  knowledge  is 
critical  for  diagnosing  and  treating 
disease,  prescribing  antibiotics  and 
developing  foods  designed  for  gut 
health,  says  AUen-Vercoe,  who  stud- 
ies the  role  of  gut  microflora  in  in- 
flammatory bowel  disease.  Her  work 
is  supported  by  the  Crohn’s  and 
Colitis  Foundation  of  Canada. 


Besides  her  regular  research  pro- 
jects, she  is  growing  representative 
species  from  the  human  gut  — some 
of  them  never  described  before  — 
and  preparing  them  for  sequence 
analysis  for  the  Human  Microbiome 
Project.  That’s  an  international  ef- 
fort involving  researchers  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia 
cataloguing  microbes  in  and  on  the 
human  body.  The  Canadian  compo- 
nent — the  CMI  — involves  scien- 
tists at  universities  and  research 
institutions  across  the  country. 

“I’m  the  only  person  providing 
gut  samples  from  Canada,”  she  says. 

She’s  already  grown  and  shipped 
DNA  from  strains  of  about  30  bacte- 
rial species  to  the  Broad  Institute  run 
by  Harvard  University  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
There,  researchers  sequence  the  ma- 
terial to  gain  clues  about  disease  and 
to  apply  genomics  to  medicine.  At 
least  one  of  her  strains  has  been  se- 
quenced and  made  publicly 
available. 

Allen-Vercoe’s  work  involves 
more  than  merely  growing  colonies 
in  an  agar-filled  Petri  dish.  Many  of 
these  bacteria  will  grow  only  in  the 
oxygen-free  eninronment  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract.  To  mimic  normal 
surroimdings  for  these  microbes, 
she  has  set  up  a “Robo-gut,”  a me- 
chanical apparatus  whose  com- 
puter-controlled array  of  flasks  and 
tubes  will  work  like  a mechanical  GI 
tract.  She’s  preparing  that  device  for 
operation  in  a joint  research  lab  in 
the  science  complex. 

Dr.  Bhagirath  Singh,  scientific  di- 
rector of  the  CIHR  Institute  of  Infec- 
tion and  Immunity  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and  leader  of  the 
CMI,  says  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  mi- 
crobes in  the  body  are  unknown. 
“We  live  with  them,  but  we  don’t 
know  their  role.”  He  says  work  like 
Allen-Vercoe’s  on  the  “pool  of  bugs” 
that  live  with  humans  will  help  in 
understanding  and  treating  diseases 
and  developing  probiotic  foods. 
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The  Nose  Knows 

New  U of  G biologist  studies  olfaction  in  toads  and  their  relatives  to  learn  more  about  the  human  brain  and  behaviour 


BYANDRBWVOWLES 

WHO  EVER  SAID  you  can’t  teach  a toad 
new  tricks?  Don’t  tell  Prof.  Frederic 
Laberge,  Integrative  Biology.  The  new  U of  G 
researcher  plans  to  set  up  a colony  of  fire- 
bellied  toads  here  to  help  him  learn  more 
about  the  brain  and  behaviour  — not  just  in 
exotic-sounding  amphibians  but  in  ourselves, 
too. 

One  of  a growing  group  of  physiologists  in 
his  department,  the  Quebec  City  native  studies 
how  the  brain  uses  information  gathered  from 
the  senses,  especially  the  sense  of  smell,  to  or- 
ganize behaviour.  Untangle  the  wiring  that  en- 
ables the  brain  to  process  sensory  information, 
says  Laberge,  and  we  might  help  in  anything 
from  developing  drugs  for  treating  cognitive 
disorders  to  building  robots  that  can  truly 
learn. 

‘Tm  trying  to  figure  out  the  neural  code 
and  the  organization  of  brain  pathways,”  he 
says. 

That  research  will  involve  a variety  of  ani- 
mals. In  a cold-blooded  variant  on  classical 
conditioning  experiments  (think  Pavlov’s 
dog),  he’ll  study  how  amphibians  learn  in  or- 
der to  help  unravel  some  of  the  brain’s  wiring. 

Amphibians  can  learn?  Far  from  the  notion 
that  these  creatures  are  mere  automata  — see 
bug,  stick  out  tongue  — frogs,  toads  and  sala- 
manders may  be  cleverer  than  traditionally 
thought,  says  Laberge.  At  the  brain  research  in- 
stitute at  Germany’s  University  of  Bremen 
where  he  did  a post-doc,  researchers  tested  the 
idea  that  toads  can  learn. 

He’s  already  worked  with  fire-bellied  toads 
(they’re  native  to  Russia,  Korea  and  China  and 
namet)  for  their  red  or  yellow  under j.ijdes).. 
Stick  the  animal  before  a computer,  and  it’ll 
snap  its  mouth  at  a stimulus  such  as  an  insect 
flashed  on  the  monitor.  He  plans  to  play  with 
the  conditions  of  that  experiment,  say  by  offer- 
ing black  and  white  variations  of  prey  on  the 
screen  to  look  for  evidence  of  discrimination 
and  learning. 

He’ll  supplement  that  cognitive  research 
with  anatomical  studies  of  single  neurons  from 
brains  of  toads  and  salamanders. 

Much  less  is  known  about  the  amphibian 
brain  than  the  brain  of  the  long-studied  rat. 
Rodents,  of  course,  have  long  served  as  lab 
guinea  pigs,  so  much  so  that  scientists  have  de- 
veloped entire  rat  brain  atlases.  The  fact  that 
amphibians  and  fish  are  less  understood  is  part 


of  what  attracts  Laberge,  who  is  keen  to  com- 
pare their  brains  with  the  more  complex  neural 
machinery  of  mammals. 

Pragmatism  also  plays  a part  in  his  choice. 
After  developing  an  allergy  to  rodents  during 
' hjs  master’s  studies  in  metabolic  physiology  at 
Laval  University,  he  had  to  find  a new  animal 
model  to  work  on  for  his  PhD.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  he  returned  to  fish  — he’d 
first  gotten  curious  about  fish  thermoregula- 
tion during  his  B.Sc.  at  Laval — and  studied  the 
brain  workings  of  olfaction. 

Here  at  Guelph,  Laberge  is  still  focusing  on 
olfaction,  another  reason  for  studying  amphib- 
ians. Most  of  these  creatures  have  a dual  sense 
of  smell.  They  use  a main  olfection  system  like 
our  own,  but  they  also  rely  on  their 
vomeronasal  organ,  a separate  system  at  the 
base  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This  system  also  exists 
in  reptiles  and  in  mammals,  including  dogs, 
goats,  cattle  and  rats. 


Originally  biologists  thought  the  vomero- 
nasal system  was  restricted  to  detecting  phero- 
mones, or  sex  hormones.  “But  now  it’s  clear 
that’s  not  true,”  says  Laberge.  In  some  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles,  the  system  helps  the  animal 
detect  prey  or  predators. 

Whatever  its  purpose,  he  says,  the  system 
can  tell  him  something  about  the  brain’s  work- 
ings. That  chemical  signal  becomes  an  electri- 
cal signal  that  is  then  shuttled  around  various 
stations  in  the  brain.  There  it  is  processed  and 
modified  and  ultimately  provokes  a response. 

He’ll  use  salamanders  to  study  those  path- 
ways, working  with  collaborators  at  several 
American  universities. 

Teasing  out  the  brain’s  circuitry  may  ulti- 
mately help  other  researchers  figure  out  what 
goes  wrong  in  various  neuropsychological  dis- 
orders and  perhaps  develop  treatments. 

Referring  back  to  his  toad  studies,  Laberge 
says  understanding  the  animal  brain  may  help 
engineers  design  more  sophisticated  robots 


able  to  self-evaluate  and  learn.  While  in  Bre- 
men, he  worked  with  information  and  robotics 
scientists  on  robot  control  programs  based  on 
simple  vertebrate  models. 

Growing  up  around  Quebec  City,  he  spent 
lots  of  time  outdoors,  which  led  to  his  biology 
studies  at  Laval. 

“I  was  always  rurming  in  the  woods, 
streams  — fishing,  building  camps,”  says 
Laberge,  whose  father  is  a natural  resources  bi- 
ologist. “I’m  fascinated  by  all  the  things  that 
make  nature  work,” 

At  Guelph,  his  interests  in  comparative 
neurobiology  make  him  one  of  nine  research- 
ers in  the  Department  of  Integrative  Biology’s 
new  comparative  animal  physiology  group. 
One  of  the  largest  such  research  groups  in  Can- 
ada, the  team  studies  genes  to  whole  animals, 
mostly  in  aquatic  species.  Laberge  also  plans  to 
work  with  the  neuroscience  and  applied  cogni- 
tive science  research  group  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology. 


Racial  Prejudices  Can  Affect  Hiring  Decisions 

Study  examines  how  people  evaluate  equivalent  job  candidates  when  one  is  Caucasian  and  one  is  East  Asian 


BY  DEIRDRE  HEALEY 

People’s  racial  prejudices 
can  play  a role  in  hiring  de- 
cisions when  the  candidates  com- 
peting aren’t  necessarily  the  most 
qualified  for  the  job,  says  Prof. 
Leanne  Son  Hing  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology. 

In  a study  published  in  the  Jour- 
ml  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, Son  Hing  examined  how  people 
evaluate  equivalent  job  candidates 
when  one  is  Caucasian  and  one  is 
East  Asian. 

“I  chose  to  look  at  the  Asian  pop- 
ulaUon  because  they  are  the  largest 
visible-minority  population  in  Can- 
ada." she  says.  “It’s  also  interesting 

to  consider  whether  people  are  prej- 


udiced against  Asians  because  they 
are  often  thought  of  as  a ‘model  mi- 
nority’ who  do  well  in  society.” 

Because  researchers  run  the  risk 
of  subjects  lying  in  an  attempt  to 
hide  their  prejudices  or  of  people  not 
being  aware  of  their  prejudices, 
study  participants  underwent  two 
tests  to  determine  their  level  of  ex- 
plicit prejudices  (prejudices  people 
consciously  hold  and  deliberately  ex- 
press) and  implicit  prejudices  (prej- 
udices people  automatically  activate 
and  might  not  be  aware  they’re 
harbouring). 

Based  on  their  test  scores,  partici- 
pants were  placed  in  one  of  four  cat- 
egories — modern  racists,  aversive 
racists,  principled  conservatives  and 
truly  low-prejudiced.  Of  those  four 


categories,  only  the  truly  low-preju- 
diced group  displayed  no  prejudice 
and  was  highly  egalitarian. 

Participants  were  then  asked  to 
evaluate  two  job  candidates.  Son 
Hing  found  that  when  both  candi- 
dates were  higldy  qualified,  all  four 
groups  judged  them  without  dis- 
criminating. 

But  when  the  two  candidates 
were  presented  as  qualified  but  me- 
diocre, participants  in  the  modern 
racist  and  aversive  racist  categories 
showed  discrimination  against  the 
Asian  candidate,  preferring  to  hire 
the  Caucasian  candidate  even 
though  both  had  equal  qualifica- 
tions. 

“As  soon  as  there  is  ambiguity, 
that’s  when  you  see  prejudice  com- 


ing into  play,”  she  says.  “The  good 
news  is  that  when  job  candidates 
clearly  have  the  qualifications,  it 
seems  no  one  discriminates.  The  bad 
news  is  that  some  groups  are  quick  to 
discriminate  when  there’s  an  excuse 
to  do  so.” 

This  study  was  done  with  univer- 
sity students  as  well  as  human  re- 
sources professionals,  and  the  results 
were  the  same  for  both,  says  Son 
Hing. 

“Clearly  a prejudice  still  exists 
against  Asians.  So  it’s  safe  to  say 
there  are  prejudices  against  other  ra- 
cial minorities  and  that  tlrese  preju- 
dices are  also  playing  out  in  the 
workplace.” 

Based  on  these  findings,  she  sug- 
gests that  selection  systems  be  de- 


signed to  reduce  room  for  ambiguity 
in  the  evaluation  of  job  candidates. 
For  instance,  interviews  should  be 
structured  with  a set  procedure  and  a 
rating  system  for  scoring  answers 
rather  than  employers  simply  pick- 
ing and  choosing  questions  to  ask 
candidates. 

In  addition,  committees  that 
make  decisions  on  hiring  and  pro- 
motions should  have  mixed  repre- 
sentation, given  that  these  results 
show  only  a small  minority  of  people 
are  free  of  any  prejudicial  biases,  she 
says. 

“If  you  have  mixed  representa- 
tion, then  the  biases  that  people  hold 
in  favour  of  their  in-group  and 
against  out-groups  can  cancel  each 
other  out.” 
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Prof  SPREADS  Word 
About  Educational 
Needs  in  Africa 

Program  seeks  donations  of  computers,  books,  sports 
equipment,  launches  series  of  web-based  journals 


BY  TERESA  PITMAN 

Every  year  in  Canada,  thou- 
sands of  working  computers 
lose  their  jobs  because  their  owners 
— whether  individuals,  companies 
or  universities  — need  to  upgrade  to 
something  faster  or  more  sophisti- 
cated. But  Prof.  Femi  Kolapo, 
History,  has  a place  to  put  those 
perfectly  good  computers  back  to 
work. 

Kolapo  grew  up  in  Nigeria,  where 
he  earned  his  master’s  degree  and 
taught  high  school  and  university. 
Between  my  student  days  and  the 
time  I was  teaching,  the  quality  of 
the  educational  system  had  deterio- 
rated,” he  says.  ‘T  go  back  to  visit  ev- 
ery year,  and  the  situation  isn’t 
getting  any  better  — in  fact,  it’s 
getting  worse.” 

The  school  he  attended  was  in  a 
poor  and  remote  rural  area,  he  says, 
but  the  students  enjoyed  access  to  a 
library  and  quality  teaching.  Today, 
however,  “to  get  any  kind  of  decent 
education,  you  need  to  go  to  a 
private  school,  and  that’s  very 
expensive.” 

Discussions  with  friends  from 
other  parts  of  Africa  convinced  him 
the  problem  wasn’t  limited  to  Nige- 
ria. “I  decided  I could  just  be  angry 
and  complain,  or  I could  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  If  I could  help 
just  one  school  or  just  do  some  small 
things  to  enhance  the  children’s  ed- 
ucation, I’d  feel  good  about  that.” 
Realizing  he  could  accomplish 
more  by  working  with  others  than 
by  working  alone,  Kolapo  created 
the  SPREAD  Corporation.  SPREAD 
stands  for  Sustainable  Programs  for 
Reducing  Educational  and  Avoca- 
tional  Disadvantages  and  has  two 
main  areas  of  focus:  education  and 
recreation. 

“Recreation  in  these  countries  is 
also  extremely  woeful,”  he  says. 
“When  I was  in  school,  there  were 
lots  of  sports  activities,  but  now 
that’s  all  gone.  The  schools  can’t  af- 
ford to  buy  balls  or  nets.  It’s  very 
bad.” 

How  will  SPREAD  help?  In  the  ! 
education  arena,  the  organization  j 
seeks  out  donations  of  good  working 
computers  and  is  also  looking  for 
books  to  take  to  schools  and  librar- 
ies. 

“1  was  inspired  by  the  Guelph  Li- 
brary’s summer  reading  program, 
where  children  get  prizes  for  reading 
books,”  says  Kolapo.  "1  couldn’t 
believe  the  number  of  books  my  six- 
year-old  read  in  that  program.  We 
want  to  have  a similar  contest  in 
Africa  to  encourage  reading,  but  our 
first  challenge  is  to  get  books  to  the 
children.” 

SPREAD  is  also  hoping  for  dona- 
tions of  sports  equipment  for  com- 
munities and  schools,  and  is  looking 
for  help  from  people  vrith  expertise 
in  organizing  teams  and  games. 
Providing  resources  is  not  the 


whole  story,  however.  SPREAD’S 
board  of  directors  also  sees  a need 
for  systematic  research  on  education 
and  recreation  in  Africa,  says 
Kolapo. 

“Very  little  research  has  been 
done  in  this  area,  and  we  want  to  fill 
that  gap.  So  we  decided  to  launch 
some  journals  to  look  into  all  aspects 
of  education  in  Africa.” 

The  journals  will  be  web-based 
and  put  together  by  volunteer  edi- 
tors. The  titles,  as  listed  on  the 
SPREAD  website  (vww.spreadcorp. 
org)  are:  African  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education:,  Distance  Education  in  Af- 
rica; Review  of  Higher  Education  in 
Africa;  African  Journal  of  Effective 
Learning,  African  Journal  of  Early 
Childhood  Learning,  Recreation  and 
Society  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South 
America;  Insights  Into  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing, Explorations  Into  Education  and 
Disability  in  the  South:  and  Compar- 
ative Studies  of  Education. 

Editors  and  reviewers  have  al- 
ready been  found  for  some  of  the 
journals,  and  calls  for  papers  have 
brought  in  some  submissions. 
Kolapo  is  also  looking  for  a volun- 
teer to  take  on  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

Although  SPREAD  has  been  fo- 
cusing on  African  children,  he  and 
the  board  members  would  like  to  see 
it  expand  to  help  “any  community 
needing  our  resources.  Even  in  Can- 
ada, we  have  indigenous  communi- 
ties that  need  some  help,  but  there 
are  communities  in  need  all  around 
the  world.”  To  aid  this  growth,  he  is 
looking  for  additional  board  mem- 
bers with  backgrounds  and  connec- 
tions in  South  America,  Asia  and 
Canada. 

Kolapo’s  ultimate  goals  may  be 
to  help  children  worldwide,  but  for 
now  he’s  focusing  on  getting  com- 
puters, books  and  sports  equipment 
to  African  countries  where  the  need 
is  great. 

“If  I can  do  just  a little  some- 
thing, however  little,  I’ll  be  happy,” 
he  says. 


after  hours 


Jade  Ferguson 


JADE  FERGUSON 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies since  2007 

Prof.  Jade  Ferguson’s  two  main 
after-hours  activities  have  one 
word  in  common:  rock. 

Rock  number  one:  indoor 
rock  climbing.  It’s  specifically  a 
winter  activity  because  in 
warmer  weather,  she  can  enjoy 
a greater  variety  of  sports. 

“My  partner  lives  in  Ithaca, 

N.Y.,  and  we  like  to  kayak  and 
mountain-bike  in  the  summer 
there,”  she  says.  “But  in  cold 

weather,  we  like  indoor  rock  climbing,  both  in  Ithaca 
and  at  the  Grotto  in  Guelph.” 

Scaling  artificial  walls  is  an  activity  Ferguson  first 
tried  out  while  growing  up  in  Vancouver,  thanks  to  the 
rock-climbing  wall  near  her  parents’  home. 

And  rock  number  two?  Playing  “Rock  Band”  with 
her  partner  and  friends  on  their  Nintendo  Wii.  It’s  a 
video  game  where  you  become  the  players  in  an  imagi- 
nary band. 

“My  partner  is  the  drummer.  I’m  the  guitarist,  and 
the  others  are  the  vocalists,”  says  Ferguson.  “I  can’t  play 
a real  guitar,  but  I’m  really  good  on  the  ‘Rock  Band’  gui- 
tar. In  fact,  we’ve  worked  our  way  up  to  expert  level, 
which  shows  you  how  many  hours  we’ve  spent  playing 
the  game.” 

For  those  who  haven’t  played,  she  explains  that  the 
game  includes  electronic  instruments  for  the  “band 
members,”  and  when  the  right  buttons  are  pushed  and 
the  right  notes  sung,  the  game  console  melds  it  all  into  a 
piece  of  musical  harmony. 

“We  play  all  kinds  of  music,  from  Kiss  to  Bon  Jovi  to 
Smashing  Pumpkins.  You  try  to  do  well  because  you 
don’t  want  to  let  the  other  band  members  down.” 

SHARON  CARDOW 

Administrative  officer  in  the  University  Secretariat,  joined 
U of  Gin  2001 

It  would  have  made  a great  plot 
for  an  episode  of  TTte  Brady 
Bunch.  A blended  family  with 
six  children  moves  to  a Christ- 
mas tree  farm  — a farm  that 
was  very  successful  in  the  past 
but  now  needs  a lot  of  work. 

Mayhem  ensues.  But  it’s  not  a 
Brady  Bunch  episode:  it’s 
Sharon  Cardow’s  life. 

“We’re  almost  like  the  

Brady  femily  — we  do  have  the 

six  kids,  but  we  don’t  have  Alice,”  says  Cardow.  And  she 
does  have  the  Christmas  tree  farm  with  more  than  10 
acres  of  trees  to  tend,  located  on  Wellington  Road  34 
south  of  Guelph. 

“It’s  a beautiful  setting  and  very  rural  despite  being 
fairly  close  to  the  city.  We  have  coyotes  and  wolves  and 
deer  on  the  farm.” 

Although  she  and  her  partner,  Mike,  had  no  previous 
farming  experience,  they  were  both  keen  to  move  to  the 
country  because  of  their  love  of  the  outdoors.  Cardow  is 
also  an  experienced  and  dedicated  gardener.  Good 


Sharon  Cardow 


Sam  McLean 


thing,  because  looking  after  growing  Christmas  trees 
turned  out  to  be  far  more  work  than  she’d  anticipated. 

“You  need  to  keep  the  weeds  dovm,  care  for  the  trees, 
plant  new  trees.  There’s  a lot  to  do,  and  we  both  have 
full-time  jobs  as  well.” 

Fortunately,  just  as  you’d  expect  from  a Brady  Bunch 
story,  this  one  has  a happy  ending.  Last  year,  Cardow 
sold  more  than  2,000  trees  from  the  renamed 
“Shar-a-tree  Farm”  and  handed  out  hot  chocolate  and 
apple  cider  to  the  many  customers  who  showed  up  to  ei- 
ther select  a pre-cut  tree  or  wander  through  the  woods  to 
chop  down  their  own. 

“We  had  such  a great  time;  it  was  so  much  fun.  Peo- 
ple enjoy  coming  out  and  choosing  their  tree,  so  every- 
one’s in  a good  mood.  Some  people  even  send  us  a photo 
of  their  tree  after  it’s  been  set  up  and  decorated.  So  al- 
though the  farm  is  a lot  of  work,  there  are  many  rewards. 
This  year  should  be  even  better.” 

SAM  MCLEAN 

Fifth-year  history  student 
“Singing  is  just  something  I 
do,”  says  Sam  McLean.  “I’ve 
been  singing  in  choirs  since  I 
was  in  Grade  5.”  Not  surpris- 
ingly, he  joined  the  U of  G 
Symphonic  Choir  in  his  first 
year  at  Guelph  and  followed  up 
by  joining  the  University’s 
Chamber  Choir  a year  later. 

The  Symphonic  Choir  has 
about  60  members,  mostly  stu- 
dents and  people  from  the  local 
community,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Marta  McCar- 
thy, Fine  Art  and  Music. 

“We  usually  do  a concert  during  fall  term  and  an- 
other during  winter  term,”  says  McLean.  “Our  music  is 
generally  classical,  but  we’ve  been  known  to  do  other 
things  or  mbt  things  up  a bit.” 

At  the  Remembrance  Day  ceremony  on  campus,  the 
choir  sang  Hope  for  Resolution,  which  incorporates  Afri- 
can music  and  Gregorian  chants. 

With  the  holidays  rapidly  approaching,  McLean  and 
other  choir  members  are  preparing  for  a concert  to  be 
held  Dec.  6 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Titled  “Let 
Heaven  and  Earth  Rejoice,”  it  will  also  feature  choirs 
from  John  F.  Ross  Secondary  School  and  Centennial 
Collegiate  Vocational  Institute. 

The  University  choir  will  perform  the  Vivaldi  Gloria 
from  the  baroque  period  and  then  the  same  text  set  to 
music  by  modern  French  composer  Francis  Poulenc,  as 
well  as  “a  whole  bunch  of  Christmassy  stuff,”  says 
McLean.  The  latter  includes  songs  such  as  Go  Tell  It  on 
the  Mountain  and  Jesous  Ahatonia.  He  keeps  the  music 
tucked  in  his  backpack,  ready  for  a quick  rehearsal 
whenever  he  has  time,  but  the  choir  as  a whole  rehearses 
weekly,  for  about  three  hours  per  session. 

McLean’s  love  of  music  isn’t  the  only  reason  he  en- 
joys being  part  of  the  choir.  “I’ve  been  able  to  meet  and 
work  with  some  amazing  people.  I’ve  travelled  from 
Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia  on  choir  trips,  and 
I’ve  sung  with  some  of  the  best  choirs  in  the  world." 

Tickets  for  the  Dec.  6 concert  are  $20  for  adults  and 
$12  for  students  and  are  available  by  calling  519- 
763-3000  or  at  www.riverrun.ca. 


Sustaining  a Sense  of  Community 

Fulbright  Scholar  studies  tension  between  tourism  growth,  livability  during  stint  in  CME 


BY  REBECCA  KENDALL 

Niagara-on-the-Lake  is  a long 
way  from  Charleston,  S.C., 
but  the  two  cities  have  one  major 
thing  in  common,  says  Steve  Litvin,  a 
professor  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton who  spent  the  fall  semester  at 
Guelph  on  a Fulbright  Scholarship. 

Both  cities  have  successfully  wel- 
comed a boom  in  tourism  without 
letting  it  take  over  and  compromise 
their  residents’  core  values,  says 
Litvin,  who  served  as  Guelph’s  first 
University  Research  Chair  in  Sus- 


tainable Commerce  during  his  visit. 

“My  goal  is  to  find  out  how 
they’ve  done  it  — how  they’ve  kept  a 
sense  of  self  and  defied  the  tourism 
community  development  models.” 
The  Fulbright  Scholar  Program  is 
the  U.S.  government’s  flagship  aca- 
demic exchange  initiative.  Each  year, 
it  sends  800  scholars  and  profession- 
als to  more  than  140  countries, 
where  they  lecture  or  do  research. 

Working  with  faculty  from  the 
College  of  Management  and  Eco- 
nomics, Litvin  focused  on  the  inevi- 
table tension  that  exists  between 


tourism  growth  and  livability  in  a 
community.  As  tourism  grows,  the 
benefits  in  terms  of  economic  devel- 
opment, job  creation  and  enhance- 
ments to  local  amenities  such  as 
parks,  restaurants  and  transporta- 
tion are  often  overshadowed  by  the 
negative  effects,  he  says. 

“Ail  the  tourism  models  say  that, 
as  tourism  grows,  it  overtakes  com- 
munities. Some  people  feel  as 
though  they’ve  sold  their  soul  as 
their  town  becomes  a haven  for  tour 
buses,  inconsiderate  visitors  and 
tacky  tourist  shops.” 


Litvin  says  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
“is  an  anomaly  because  it  has  grown 
as  a tourist  destination  but  has  argu- 
ably become  a more  attractive  place, 
even  as  visitor  arrival  numbers  have 
increased  tenfold  in  the  past  30 
years.  It’s  parallel  to  my  town. 
Charleston  gets  more  than  four  mil- 
lion tourists  a year,  and  while  every- 
one is  crying  that  it’s  too  many,  more 
people  want  to  live  there,  more  peo- 
ple want  to  visit,  and  the  city  has  be- 
come a more  vibrant  and  attractive 
place.  Niagara-on-the-Lake  is  much 
the  same.” 
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I Suited  up  for  their  tournament  are  members  of  the  U of  G and  Russian  hockey  teams.  In  front  row.  from  left,  are  Kevin  McCann,  David  Poirier,  Stanislav  Zatonsky,  Nikolay  Urakcheev,  Nick 
I Gielen,  Mikhail  Malyutin  and  Lawrence  Spriet.  Back  row:  John  Kelly,  Dale  Seabrooke,  Ray  Kostaschuk,  Nikolay  Goryunov,  Victor  Semenov,  Glenn  Fox.  Rich  Moccia,  Dave  Kelton,  Oleg 
^ Tyumentsev,  Steve  Naylor,  Vseslav  Sytin,  Brian  Tapscott,  Mikhail  Gerasimov,  Dave  Kribs  and  Mike  Toombs.  Missing  from  photo:  Alfons  Weersink,  Ezio  DiEmannuele  and  Len  Kahn. 
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Summit  Series  (Almost)  All  Over  Again 

Hockey  connects  Grey  Gryphons  with  Russian  visitors  and  sparks  ideas  for  new  academic  ties 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IT  wasn’t  quite  as  dramatic  as 
the  1 972  Summit  Series  capped  by 
Paul  Henderson’s  last-minute  game- 
winning goal  for  Team  Canada  over 
the  tlien  Soviet  Union.  Instead,  this 
fall’s  international  tournament  saw 
two  teams  of  “old-timers”  — one 
from  U of  G and  one  from  Moscow 
State  University  (MSU)  — face  off 
for  four  games  played  mostly  before 
an  empty  arena  here  on  campus. 

Still  — and  especially  for  the 
members  of  both  squads  old  enough 
to  remember  seeing  that  epic  match- 
up 36  years  ago  — it  was  a chance  to 
enact  the  Canada-versus-Russia 
hockey  narrative  all  over  again. 

“We  dubbed  the  tournament  the 
second  hockey  summit  series,”  says 
tournament  organizer  Prof.  Rich 
Moccia,  interim  associate  vice-presi- 


dent (research)  agri-food  and 
partnerships. 

He  v/as  one  of  15  Grey  Gryphons 
who  played  host  to  the  Russian  team. 
The  Guelph  squad  consisted  mostly 
of  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  who  play 
together  weekly  in  an  old-timers’ 
league  on  campus.  The  team  also  in- 
cludes staffers  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs,  and  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada. 

Compared  with  the  last-minute 
drama  of  that  eight-game  event  in 
1972,  the  Guelph  series  unfolded 
more  predictably,  with  the  Canadi- 
ans winning  all  four  games  in  tidy 
fashion.  (Several  Gryphons  suited  up 
for  their  opponents  to  supplement 
the  10-man  Russian  squad.) 

But  winning  wasn’t  everything. 

“I  think  the  highlight  on  the  ice 


was  when  the  first  actual  Russian 
player  on  their  team  scored  a goal 
against  us,”  says  Prof.  Lawrence 
Spriet,  Human  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  who  played  defence. 
“They  were  so  happy.” 

Left  winger  Moccia  netted  two 
goals  during  the  tournament,  but  he 
says  the  best  part  of  the  experience 
was  the  post-game  camaraderie,  in- 
cluding the  special  vodka  (supple- 
mented with  Gatorade)  the  visitors 
had  brought  to  Canada. 

They’re  already  talking  about  a 
repeat  match,  to  be  played  as  soon  as 
next  year  in  Russia.  Even  before  that, 
a few  U of  G participants  are  pursu- 
ing possible  academic  collaborations 
with  their  Moscow  counterparts. 

As  co-ordinator  of  Guelph’s 
aquaculture  research  program, 
Moccia  hopes  to  explore  a fisheries 


exchange  program  with  Russian  aca- 
demics. He  says  he  and  Russian  team 
captain  Stanislav  Zatonsky,  a chem- 
ist, have  become  “e-mail  pen  pals, 
marvelling  at  how  four  games  of 
pickup  hockey  can  bridge  an  ocean.” 

Spriet  hopes  to  meet  exercise  sci- 
ence researchers  in  Moscow  to  dis- 
cuss their  pioneering  work  in 
simulating  altitude  exposure. 

This  year’s  event  was  co-orga- 
nized  by  Alex  Brovko,  an  MSU  grad- 
uate living  in  Canada.  A former 
classmate  of  Zatonsk/s,  Brovko 
learned  that  the  Russian  team  had 
visited  other  European  countries  but 
had  never  played  in  Canada.  He 
hooked  up  the  MSU  players  with 
Guelph  through  his  wife.  Lioubov, 
an  adjunct  professor  and  research  as- 
sociate in  the  Canadian  Research  In- 
stitute for  Food  Safety  on  campus. 


She’s  working  with  an  MSU  doctoral 
candidate  currently  visiting  U of  G to 
study  pathogen  detection  in  foods. 

Also  this  fall,  another  Russian 
delegation  was  in  town  to  sign  a 
memorandum  of  understanding 
with  Guelph  for  academic  collabora- 
tions with  an  agricultural  and  fisher- 
ies educational  organization  in 
Moscow.  One  day,  Moccia  attended 
a working  dinner  with  that  group 
and  then  headed  for  the  arena  for  an- 
other game  against  the  MSU  team. 

Moccia  is  the  second-oldest 
member  of  the  Grey  Gryphons.  He 
was  just  beginning  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  marine  biology  at  Guelph 
when  the  Canada-Soviet  series  un- 
folded in  September  1972.  Recalling 
Henderson’s  final  goal,  he  says:  “It’s 
a defining  moment.  It’s  part  of  our 
hockey  culture.” 


OVC  Team  Tackles  ‘Lurking  Killer’  of  Pet  Parrots 

U ofG  researchers  join  global  hunt  for  treatment  of  wasting  disease  in  parrots  and  their  relatives 


BY  ANDREW  VOWIES 

Disarming  A “LURKING  KILLER" 

of  pet  parrots  is  the  purpose  of 
research  by  a team  of  Gueiph 
researchers.  Prof.  Dale  Smith, 
Pathobiology,  and  Ontano 
Veterinary  College  clinician  Michael 
Taylor  — along  with  Davor  Ojkic 
and  Josepha  Delay  of  the  Animal 
Health  Laboratory  — will  use 
modem  genetic  tools  and 
intemadonal  coUaborations  to  learn 
more  about  a mysterious  disease  that 
has  afflicted  parrots  and  their 
relatives  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

PDD,  or  proventricular  dilata- 
tion  disease,  affects  more  than  50 

species  of  birds,  including  macaws. 


cockatoos  and  cockatiels,  parakeets 
and  parrots.  Initially  seen  only  in 
macaws,  it  was  originally  called  ma- 
caw wasting  disease.  It  causes  weight 
loss,  depression  and  passage  of  undi- 
gested food  in  feces. 

Original  clinical  signs  were  re- 
lated to  die  gastrointestinal  tract, 
says  Smith,  but  the  disease  really  tar- 
gets the  nervous  system  and  perhaps 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  causing 
abnormal  head  movements,  ataxia 
or  seizures.  Because  it’s  difficult  to 
confirm  the  affliction  in  living  birds, 
necropsies  are  often  the  only  way  to 
diagnose  the  disorder. 

Last  summer,  researchers  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, identified  a newvirus  that  they 
believe  causes  the  disease.  Called 


avian  bomavirus,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  family  that  causes  encephalitis 
in  various  mammals,  including 
horses  and  cats. 

The  researchers  used  advanced 
molecular  techniques,  including  a 
DNA  microarray  called  the  “viro 
chip,”  to  screen  samples  and  identUy 
this  new  virus. 

"This  is  a wonderful  advance  for 
people  interested  in  psittacine  birds 
because  we  can  now  start  to  do 
something  to  manage  the  disease,” 
says  Smith. 

The  Guelph  scientists  are  now 
working  with  the  American  group  to 
learn  more  about  the  virus  and  the 
disease.  Another  collaborator  is  Ady 
Gancz,  an  Israeli  veterinarian  who 
obtained  his  D.V.Sc.  here  while 


working  with  Smith  and  Taylor  on 
diseases  of  avian  and  exotic  animals. 

Parrots  live  up  to  30  years  on  av- 
erage, but  after  showing  signs  of 
PDD  at  any  age,  they  normally  die 
within  a year.  Owners  and  breeders 
point  to  PDD  as  the  most  worrisome 
disease  afflicting  their  birds,  says 
Smith,  who  gave  a talk  on  the  disease 
last  month  at  the  Canadian  Parrot 
Conference  held  in  Guelph.  "It’s  a si- 
lent, lurking  killer.  It’s  very  worrying 
for  people.” 

The  researchers  hope  to  be  able  to 
quickly  and  accurately  diagnose  the 
disease  and  find  a way  to  treat  live 
birds.  The  Guelph  team  includes 
D.V.Sc.  student  Raj  Raghav,  who  will 
study  how  to  apply  these  techniques 
to  Ontario  parrots. 


Besides  benefiting  breeders  and 
owners,  learning  more  about  the  dis- 
ease may  be  a boon  for  aviaries  and 
zoos  that  have  to  quarantine  new  ar- 
rivals, says  Smith.  It’s  difficult  for 
these  facilities  to  know  which  birds 
carry  PDD  within  normal  quaran- 
tine periods. 

“With  a test,  we  can  catch  them 
early  and  avoid  disease  spread.” 

Nathalie  Lemieux,  a teaching  lab 
technician  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  and  president  of  the 
Golden  Triangle  Parrot  Club,  calls 
PDD  a “cruel”  disease.  "It’s  heart- 
breaking to  watch  the  birds  as  they 
slowly  become  more  debilitated,” 
she  says.  Her  club  raises  funds  to 
support  research  into  PDD  and 
other  avian  diseases. 
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study  Looks  at  Challenges 
Facing  Bioproducts  Industry 


Sector  needs  help  in  marketing,  compliance  requirements,  says  recent  OACgrad 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Look  for  big  things  from  small 
companies  in  Canada’s  growing 
bioproducts  industry,  says  a recent 
Guelph  graduate.  But  Canadians 
also  need  to  consider  various  policy 
1 initiatives  to  encourage  firms 
; making  biofuels,  bioplastics,  fibres, 
chemicals,  catalysts  and  other 
I products,  says  Pamela  Laughland. 

For  her  master’s  degree  com- 
I pleted  this  summer  in  the  Depart- 
I ment  of  Food,  Agricultural  and 
1 Resource  Economics,  she  studied  in- 
i novation  and  commercialization  in 
I Canada’s  $ 1.8-billion  bioproducts 
I sector.  She  compared  results  of  in- 
I dustry  surveys  published  in  2003  and 
! 2006  by  Statistics  Canada. 

1 “It’s  not  a big  industry,  but  it’s  an 

exciting  one,”  says  Laughland.  “The 
next  five  years  or  so  are  really  going 
to  tell  a story.” 

The  sector  consists  mostly  of 
small  companies,  often  with  fewer 
than  50  employees.  Between  the  sur- 
vey years,  the  number  of  large  and 


mid-sized  bioproduct  firms  in  Can- 
ada fell  by  about  half. 

She  says  few  studies  have  been 
done  about  challenges  facing  the 
bioproducts  sector,  including  how 
companies  and  entrepreneurs  might 
surmount  obstacles  and  become 
profitable.  One  issue  is  logistical: 
how  to  find  sources  of  biomass  for 
materials  or  fuels  and  how  to  trans- 
port tliat  biomass  cheaply  and  easily 
from  field  or  forest  to  the  company. 
Another  is  the  cost  of  complying 
with  government  regulations. 

Besides  needing  more  informa- 
tion, the  sector  requires  help  in  mar- 
keting, says  Laughland.  It  also  needs 
appropriate  government  policies 
that  encourage  growth  of  bioprod- 
ucts and  that  ensure  environmental 
sustainability.  “We  need  to  think  of 
more  innovative  solutions  rather 
than  just  tax  credits.” 

As  with  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, intellectual  property  and 
patents  are  important.  So  are  collab- 
orations among  generally  small 


companies  working  in  a complex 
field,  she  adds.  “By  working  to- 
gether, they  can  leverage  their  inter- 
nal competencies  and  do  a lot  more 
with  less.” 

Another  key  factor  is  consumer 
acceptance.  As  an  economist, 
Laughland  is  interested  in  the  trade- 
offs people  make  and  in  whether 
consumers  will  agree  to  pay  for  in- 
novations in  the  sector.  “It’s  inter- 
esting to  see  as  more  products  come 
out,  how  many  people  are  veiling  to 
spend  on  them.” 

She  became  interested  in  bio- 
products while  conducting  research 
during  her  B.Comm.  studies.  She 
has  continued  to  work  with  her  mas- 
ter’s supervisor.  Prof.  David  Spar- 
ling, associate  dean,  research  and 
graduate  studies,  for  the  College  of 
Management  and  Economics. 

Her  thesis  was  titled  “Innovation 
and  Commercialization  in  the  Cana- 
dian Bioproducts  Industry.”  The 
Guelph  researchers  have  shared  their 
work  with  Statistics  Canada. 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of /If  Guelph  for  the  fall  semester. 
The  first  issue  of  the  new  year  will  appear  Jan.  14. 
Copy  deadline  is  Jan.  6. 


The  staff  of /If  Guelph  and 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs 
wish  you  the  best  of  the  season 
and  a happy,  healthy  new  year. 
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DR.  ERNEST  REDEKOP 


Meredith  Hall  soprano 
Christina  Stelmacovich  alto 
Neal  Banerjee  tenor 
Jon-Paul  Decosse  bass 

MUSICA  VIVA  ORCHESTRA 

- ON  PERIOD  INSTRUjMENTS  - 


THANKS  FOR  YOUR  GENEROUS  DONATIONS 

I would  like  to  thank  everyone  for 
the  generous  donations  to  my  “tip 
jars”  during  my  holiday  music 
playing  Nov.  28  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

I would  especially  like  to  thank 
delivery  man  Rick  Henderson,  Sam 
Baijal  and  Marilyn  Hahn  for  the  fa- 
cilities support,  Octaves  Music  for 


the  use  of  the  keyboard  and  fifth- 
floor  staff  for  lending  their  heav- 
enly voices. 

Because  of  your  generosity  and 
support,  almost  $900  was  raised  for 
the  Guelph  Humane  Society. 

Special  Const.  )im  Armstrong 
Campus  Community  Police 


Chair  Aims  to  Boost 
Female  Interest  in 
Science,  Engineering 

Continued  from  page  I 


The  Guelph  team  has  built  a na- 
tional network  with  other  academics 
and  advocacy  organizations  with 
similar  goals,  and  they  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  identify  impediments 
and  develop  strategies. 

“It’s  clear  that  the  ongoing  un- 
der-representation of  women  in 
these  fields  is  a multi-faceted  and 
complex  issue,  which  has  profound 
social,  cultural  and  organizational 
roots,”  says  Davidson. 

“A  deeper  understanding  of 
causes  and  remedies  calls  for  inter- 
disciplinary efforts  because  isolated 
programs  are  not  sufficient.  There’s 
a need  for  a new  level  of  dialogue  and 
action  among  people  in  positions  to 
make  change.” 

An  engineer  for  more  than  two 
decades,  she  says  she  never  had  a fe- 


male professor  as  a role  model. 

“In  fact,  from  age  11, 1 never  had 
a female  teacher  for  math,  science  or 
engineering.  That’s  what  we  want  to 
change  — the  experiences  girls  are 
having  in  elementary  school  straight 
through  to  university  and  beyond.” 

She  adds  that  increasing  female 
participation  goes  beyond  issues  of 
equity  and  social  responsibility. 

“It’s  a requirement  for  economic 
development.  Women  bring  differ- 
ent perspectives  and  experiences, 
which  allows  for  more  creative  solu- 
tions to  emerging  challenges  and 
problems.  Their  participation  en- 
sures that  innovations  meet  the 
needs  and  reflect  the  values  of  all 
members  of  society,  and  that  there  is 
a sufficient  pool  of  skilled 
innovators  in  Canada.” 


‘Climb  to  End  AIDS’ 


Continued  from  page  1 

This  will  be  the  first  such  expedi- 
tion for  the  team  members.  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  is  billed  as  a “non-tech- 
nical”  climb  accessible  to  hikers  in 
good  shape. 

The  Guelph  team  members  have 
trained  for  the  trek.  Their  main  con- 
cern is  altitude  sickness,  a common 
affliction  on  the  mountain.  Taking 
the  longer  route  should  help  allay 
symptoms,  says  Wallace,  who’s  been 
seeing  a trainer  regularly  and  doing 
cardio  and  weight  training  five  or  six 
days  a week. 

“Part  of  the  physical  training  is 


TICKETS;  $30  ADULTS  . $10  STUDENT  • $5  fBIg  HEl  • 4 TICKETS  $100 
Order  by  phone  519-763-3000  or  toll-free  1-877-520-2408  or  on-line  at  www.riverrun.ca 


the  mental  preparation,”  she  says. 

In  summer  2007,  she  spent  a 
month  in  Kenya  helping  to  build 
schools  for  Free  the  Children.  “After 
I went  to  Kenya,  my  view  of  the 
world  broadened  a lot.” 

Looking  for  another  project  on 
her  return,  Wallace  broached  her 
fundraising  idea  to  classmates. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  climbing 
team  has  held  fundraising  events,  in- 
cluding a silent  auction  and  dinner. 
They  also  sold  “bracelets  of  hope”  as 
part  of  U of  G’s  Masai  Project  to 
raise  money  for  the  Lesotho  clinic. 
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Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
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Helen  Madag 
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Contact  Lenses 

1388  Gordon  St.,Unin 

Designer  Frames 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Sunglasses 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT 


Basement  apartment  near  Victoria 
Road  rec  centre,  separate  entrance, 
four-piece  bath,  large  yard  with 
patio,  laundry,  parking  for  one  vehi- 
cle, on  bus  route  and  close  to  park, 
mature  student  or  young  profes- 
sional preferred,  available  now,  $700 
a month  inclusive,  Drew,  519-763- 
2 100  or  drewreid@hotmail.com. 

Lower  level  of  condo,  large  main 
room  Tvith  fireplace,  separate  bath 
and  kitchenette/laundry  room, 
shared  front  entrance,  parking, 
Internet,  quiet  woman  preferred, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  avaUable 
now,  $585  a month  inclusive, 
elayne.starr@gmail.com. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  newly  renovated  home  in  Flora, 
two  baths,  gas  fireplace,  kitchenette, 
private  entrance  to  lower  level,  pri- 
vate patio,  off-street  parking,  ideal 
for  two  adults,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  weekly  or  monthly, 
519-846-6677. 


and  1 2 and  must  have  lived  half-time 
with  mother  and  father  for  at  least 
one  year,  compensation  provided, 
Denise,  dwhitehe@uoguelph.ca. 

Subjects  needed  for  study  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  Health  Can- 
ada on  levels  of  zinc  in  six-  to 
eight-year-old  boys,  compensation, 
519-820-2633  or  zip@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


[ Two-bedroom  penthouse  apart- 
] ment  in  downtown  stone  residence 
I on  one  acre,  parking,  $995  a month 
j plus  hydro,  519-835-5575  or 
! bgreen@rlproyal  city.com. 


I Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
! in  southwest  Paris,  France,  short- 
' term  rental;  two-bedroom  holiday 
' home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
I weekly  or  monthly,  5 1 9-836-6745  or 
frunoll@rogers.com. 


WANTED 


Subjects  for  study  on  shared  cus- 
tody, must  be  between  18  and  25, 
must  have  experienced  separation/ 
divorce  between  the  ages  of  seven 


Kenmore  dryer  with  extra-large 
capacity,  excellent  condition;  boys’ 
Bauer  hockey  skates,  sizes  I and  4; 
women’s  white  figure  skates,  size  6, 
519-837-3809. 

Nikon  D70  digital  camera,  body 
only,  software  and  accessories 
included,  excellent  condition,  best 
offer.  Ext.  52313  or  519-836-4833. 

1997  Olds  Cudass  Supreme,  two- 
door.  e-tested,  good  condition,  new 
brakes,  240,000  km,  519-766-0340 
or  gayle_golden@hotmail.  com. 

Four  Winterforce  M&S  tires, 
P195/75R14,  4,000  km.  Ext.  53332 
or  aboecker@uoguelph.ca. 

Crate  pine  furniture;  trundle  bed 
with  mattress,  desk  and  hutch,  chair, 
bookshelf,  519-836-5286. 


2002  Honda  Civic  SI,  two-door 
coupe,  automatic,  black  with  black 
interior,  fully  loaded,  sunroof, 
immaculate,  breid@uoguelph.ca. 

Christmas  trees,  choose  your  ov/n  or 
freshly  cut,  pine  plus  good  selection 
of  pruned  spruce  up  to  20  feet,  no 
herbicides  or  pesticides.  Blackberry 
Bog  Farm  just  south  of  Elora, 
519-843-5915. 

1996  Honda  Civic,  four-door  sedan, 
five-speed,  AM/FM/CD,  recent 
emissions  test,  519-823-1909  or 
whjohnso@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 

• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  57  Years  Combined  Experience 

• Senior’s  Discount  Available 

• Family  has  served  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  since  1940 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear'' 

Mon.-Thufs.  9:a0  a.fn.-G  p.ni. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-S  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.*3  p.m. 

TeleDhone  519-821-2020 

ScoC  Coburn 

123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  2 Hour  Free  Metered  Parking  DowntovYn 

Call  or  email  for 
your  free 


AVAILABLE 


Handyman  for  small  and  large  reno- 
vation projects,  519-787-1817. 

Creative  writing  course  beginning  in 
lanuary,  meets  once  a week  for  four 
weeks,  melody .wren@sympatico.ca. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  519-836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Harvest  Your  Own 
Fresli  Cut 
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Pianos,  books, 
lessons  & more! 


218-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

N1E5R1 

fax;  519.836.9474 

www.theoctavemc.com 


Guelph's  Laminate 
and  Hardwood  Flooring 
Headquarters 

Come  in  and  see  our  large 
in-stock  selection  of  laminate  and 
hardwood  flooring,  plus  area  rugs 


RON#l 


55  Dawson  Road,  Guelph 
519-821-5744 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 

Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  tor  a no-obllgatlon  quote 
1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 
or  v/s/f  our  weBs/f®  at 
www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discountl 

L \\j  vVateHoo 
Insurance 

visit  us  dl  WWW  ecorwm)callnsuianc«.co(n 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 
established  1996 


• Full-  S half-day  programs  for  2 1/2  to  5 years 

• After-school  program  to  6 p.m. 

• Large  gym  & outdoor  play  area 

• Enhanced  reading,  writing  & math 

• French,  music,  art  & physical  education 

• Social  skill  development  In  family  setting 

PREPARE  YOUR  CHILD  FOR 
SOCIAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 

519-821-5876 

{located  in  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph  N1H2J2 
VYWw.montessori-school.ca 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  dinner- 
theatre  production  of  Sinners  by 
Norm  Foster  runs  Dec.  4,  5,  6,  12 
and  13.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  For  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


CONCERTS 


U of  G’s  Symphonic  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Marta  McCarthy, 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  will  perform 
Vivaldi’s  Gloria,  excerpts  from 
Poulenc’s  Gloria  and  seasonal 
favourites  Dec.  6 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Also  performing 
are  choirs  from  John  F.  Ross  Sec- 
ondary School  and  Centennial  Col- 
legiate Vocational  Institute.  Tickets 
are  $20  general,  $12  for  students  and 
seniors.  To  order,  call  519-763-3000. 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
celebrates  the  festive  season  with  a 
concert  featuring  pianist  Amy  Wark 
Dec.  7 at  4 p.m.  and  a performance 
by  the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  Dec. 
14  at  4:15  p.m.  Admission  is  free. 


NOTICES 


The  Department  of  Athletics  will 
highlight  its  winter  fitness  and  recre- 
ation programs  Jan.  6 from  10  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.gry- 
phons.ca. 


Equine  Guelph  and  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  are  offering  a new 
online  course  in  equine  genetics. 
Starting  Jan.  12,  the  12-week  course 
will  provide  the  tools,  techniques 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  develop 
a broad  understanding  of  the  role 
that  genetics  plays  in  the  equine 
industry.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.EquineGuelph.ca  or  send 
e-mail  to  info@open.uoguelph.ca. 


The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
seeks  nominations  for  five  awards — 
Alumnus  of  Honour,  Alumni  Medal 
of  Achievement,  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award,  Employee  Volunteer  Award 
and  Student  Volunteer  Award. 
Nomination  deadline  is  Jan.  30.  For 
more  information  and  a nomination 
form,  visit  www.alumni.uoguelph. 
ca/association_awards.htm. 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  is  Prof. 
Andrew  Peregrine  discussing 
“Emerging  Parasitic  Diseases  in 
Horses”  Dec.  5 at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


Dr.  Phil  Sherman  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  is  guest  speaker  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  and  Cellu- 
lar Biology  seminar  series  Dec.  10  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  156. 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  hosts  a talk  by  Prof.  Stephen 
Liss,  associate  vice-president 
(research),  Dec.  11  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Bovey  3101. 


Cafr  Scientifique,  a series  of  science 
and  technology  discussions  hosted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences in  partnership  with  the  Book- 
shelf, kicks  off  its  winter  program 
Jan.  6 with  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas, 
Integrative  Biology,  discussing  “Has 
Conservation  Failed  Us?”  at  7 p.m. 
in  the  Bookshelf  Green  Room. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Full  details  and  a registration  link 
for  Teaching  Support  Services  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  the  TSS 
website  at  ^vww.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


Upcoming  learning  circle  discus- 
sions include  “Teaching  on  the 
Edge”  Dec.  5 and  19,  “Transforma- 
tive Learning”  Dec.  8,  “High-Tech 
Versus  No  Tech  in  the  Classroom” 
Dec.  17,  “Community-Based  Teach- 
ing and  Learning”  Jan.  5 and 
“Engaging  in  Educational  Research” 
Jan.  7.  New  members  are  welcome  to 
join  any  of  these  discussions  at  any 
time. 


TSS  is  offering  the  hands-on  work- 
shop “BlackBoard;  Tune-up”  Dec.  8 
and  Jan.  6 and  7 for  faculty  and 
instructional  staff  who  are  familiar 
with  BlackBoard  but  need  to  update 
and  prepare  their  course  for  next 
term.  Instructors  who  are  new  to 
BlackBoard  can  call  Kyle  Mackie, 
Ext.  52936,  to  arrange  a training  ses- 
sion. TSS  continues  to  offer  Black- 
Board  drop-in  clinics  Wednesday 
from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  McLaughlin 
Library  200-A. 


TSS’s  new-faculty  luncheon  series 
wraps  up  for  the  semester  with  a cel- 
ebration and  a look  at  lessons 
learned  Dec.  12. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  John 
Urquhart,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Integrative  Biology, 
is  Dec.  3 at  2 p.m.  in  science  complex 
2315.  The  thesis  is  “The  Case  for 
Male-Biased  Dispersal  in  the  Toad- 


Headed  Lizard  Phrynocephalus 
przewalskii  and  the  Value  of  Multi- 
ple Data  Sets.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Jinzhong  Fu. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Derek  Hillis,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  Dec.  8 at  9 a.m.  in  Gra- 
ham 3301.  The  thesis  is  “Arbuscular 
Mycorrhizal  Fungal  in  Ecological 
Risk  Assessment:  A Case  Study  With 
Selected  Pharmaceuticals.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Cynthia  Scott- 
Dupree  and  Paul  Sibley. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Scott  Colborne,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  9 at  2 p.m.  in  science 
complex  2315.  The  thesis  is 
“Resource-Mediated  Intraspecific 
Competition  and  Adaptive  Diver- 
gence of  Pumpkinseed  Sunfish 
{Lepomis  gibbosus)."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Beren  Robinson. 


The  final  examination  of  Yvette  Roy, 
an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Integrative  Biology,  is  Dec. 
10  at  2 p.m.  in  science  complex  23 15. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Evolutionary  His- 
tory of  Polyploidy  in  the  Herbaceous 
Plant  Chamerion  angustifolium." 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Brian  Hus- 
band and  Teresa  Crease. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Bjarni  Kristjansson,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  12  at  9 a.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315.  The  thesis  is 
“Fine  Scale  Phenotypic  Diversity  of 
Arctic  Char  {Salvelinus  alpinus)  in 
Relation  to  Ecological  Characters.” 
The  advisers  are  Prof  Joe  Ackerman 
and  David  Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Lidia  Carvajal  Gutierrea  of  the 
Department  of  Food,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  is  Dec.  12 
at  10  a.m.  in  Rozanski  106.  The  the- 
sis is  “Farm-Level  Impacts  in  Mexico 
of  the  Participation  in  Canada’s  Sea- 
sonal Agricultural  Workers  Pro- 
gram.” The  adviser  is  Prof  Spencer 
Henson. 


The  final  examination  of  Brennan 
Thompson,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Economics,  is  Dec. 
12  at  10:30  a.m,  in  MacKinnon  720. 
The  thesis  is  “Essays  on  the  Econo- 
metric Analysis  of  Welfare.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof  Thanasis  Stengos. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Allyson  McElwain,  Psychology, 
is  Dec.  12  at  1 p.m.  in  Johnston  104. 
The  thesis  is  “Examination  of  the 
Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  Work- 
Family  Guilt  Scale.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof  Karen  Korabik. 


The  final  examination  of  Juan 
Corredor,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
12  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Mutational  Analysis  of 
the  Left  End  Region  of  Fowl 
Adenovirus  9 Genome.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof  Eva  Nagy. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Holly  Ann  Sahara,  Integrative 
Biology,  is  Dec.  15  at  9 a.m.  in  sci- 
ence complex  2315.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Evolution  of  Reproductive  Iso- 
lation Between  Diploid  and 
Tetraploid  Chamerion  angustifolium 
(Onagraceae).”  The  adviser  is  Prof 
Brian  Husband. 


The  final  examination  of  Ning  Qi,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Economics,  is  Dec.  15  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  227.  The  thesis  is 
“Three  Essays  on  the  Effects  of  Com- 
mon Property  Management  in 
Inequality.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Clive  Southey  and  Pat  Martin. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Melanie  Freeman,  Psychology, 
is  Dec.  16  at  10  a.m.  in  Johnston  104. 
The  thesis  is  “Examination  of  the 
Asperger  Syndrome  Profile  in  Chil- 
dren and  Adolescents:  Behaviour, 
Mental  Health  and  Temperament.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof  Mary 
Konstantareas. 


Economics,  is  Dec.  16  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  MacKinnon  720.  The  thesis  is 
“Essays  on  the  Implementation  of 
Subjective  Measurements  of  Well- 
Being.”  The  adviser  is  Prof  Thanasis 
Stengos. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis is  holding  a candlelight  vigil  Dec. 
6 to  mark  the  National  Day  of 
Remembrance  and  Action  on  Vio- 
lence Against  Women.  It  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  front  of  Guelph  City  Hall. 
The  Sexual  Assault  Support  Centre 
of  Waterloo  Region  will  hold  its  vigil 
at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Walper  Terrace 
Hotel  in  Kitchener. 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s 
winter  lecture  series  will  focus  on 
“Canada:  Its  History  and  Relation- 
ship With  Other  Countries"  in  the 
morning  series  and  “The  Celts: 
Their  Art  and  Culture”  in  the  after- 
noon series.  Lectures  are  held  at  10 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  For  registration  informa- 
tion, call  519-821-0886  or  visit  www. 
thirdagelearningguelph.ca. 


Woodlawn  Memorial  Park  will  hold 
a Blue  Christmas,  featuring  an  open 
house  and  carol  singing  with  the 
Overtones  and  organist  Joe  Carere, 
Dec.  10  from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  at  the 
Mausoleum.  CaroUers  should  dress 
warmly  and  bring  a flashlight. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  hosts  a 
Festive  Family  Day  Dec.  6 from  1 to 
4 p.m.  For  more  details,  call  519- 
836-1221. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with 
canvassing  during  Heart  Month  in 
February.  To  get  involved,  call 
519-837-4858  or  sign  up  online  at 
www.heartandstroke.ca/help. 


The  Guelph  Male  Choir’s  annual 
Christmas  concert  is  Dec.  7 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Trinity  United  Church.  For 
information,  call  519-824-1538. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
performs  The  Snownnan  Dec.  14  at  2 
and  4 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
On  Jan.  1,  the  orchestra  presents 
“Dreams  of  Vienna”  at  3 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call 
519-763-3000. 


Downtown  Guelph’s  15th  annual 
winter  lights  and  music  festival  is 
Dec.  6 from  noon  to  8 p.m.  in  St. 
George’s  Square.  Family  activities 
continue  Dec.  13  from  noon  to  6 


p.m. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld  presents 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  20  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Call 
519-763-3000  for  tickets. 


"A  Few  of  Our  Favourite  Things,”  an 
exhibition  of  26  quilts  by  the  Grand 
Quilt  Guild  of  Fergus,  runs  at 
Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  until  March  1. 


The  Guelph  Hiking  Trail  Club  wel- 
comes new  members.  For  details, 
visit  www.guelphhiking.com. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present  “A 
Village  Messiah”  Dec.  14  at  3 p.m. 
and  a “Festival  of  Carols”  Dec.  18  at 
5 and  8 p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Elora. 


Independent  Authors  and  Illustra- 
tors of  Canada  is  holding  a book  fair 
Dec.  6 and  7 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
at  the  West  End  Community  Centre. 


Dublin  Street  United  Church  will 
host  a family  Messiah  with  carols 
Dec.  7 at  3 p.m. 


The  final  examination  of  Zhi  Li,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 
Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast  and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting 

• Reduce  the  level  of  bacteria  on  upholstered  furniture 

We  wish  all  our  clients  a safe  and 
peaceful  holiday  season 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• Remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• Retnove  mildew,  mould  and  bacteria  in  air 
contaminants 

• Lower  energy  costs 

519-836-7340 


Valerie  Poiilton 


At  Guelph  12  December  3,  2008 


